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T  O      T  H  E  , 

PUBLIC. 

THE  favorable  reception  this  Work  has  met  with, 
claims  the  Author's  mofl  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. A  large  edition  having  run  off  in  a  few  months, 
and  the  fale  appearing  to  be  ftill  unabated,  a  new  im= 
preffiort  is  become  necefiary.  On  this  occafion  was  he 
to  conceal  his  feelings  and  pafs  over  in  filence,  a  diilinc- 
tion  fo  beneficial  and  flattering,  he  would  juflly  incur  the 
imputation  of  ingratitude.  That  he  might  not  do  this, 
betakes  the  opportunity,  which  now  prefects  itfelf,  of 
conveying  to  the  Public  (though  in  terms  inadequate  to 
the  warm  emotions  of  his  heart)  the  fenfe  he  entertains 
of  their  fivor  ;  and  thus  transits  to  them  his  thanks. 

In  this  new  edition,  care  has  been  taken  to  refbify 
thofe  errors  which  have  unavoidably  proceeded  from  the 
hurry  of  the  prefs,  and  likewife  any  incorrectnefs  in  the 
language  that  has  found  its  way  into  it. 

The  credibility  of  fome  of  the  incidents  related  in  the 
following  pages,  and  fome  of  the  (lories  introduced  there- 
in, having  been  queitioned,  particularly  the  prognoflicatic«i 
of  the  Indian  pried  on*  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  ftoiy  of  the  Indian  and  his  rattle  fnake,  the^author 
thinks  it  necefiary  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  fame  opportu- 
nity, to  endeavour  to  eradicate  any  impreilions  that  rry&ht 
have  been  made  on  the  minds  of  his  readers,  by  the  ap- 
parent improbability  of  thefe  relations. 

As  to  the  former,  he  has   related  it  juff.  as  it -happened. 

Being  a;i    eye-witnefs  :o  the   whole    tranlaftion    (and,  he 

flatters  himfelf,  at  the  lime,  free  from  every  trace  ot  fcepti  - 

cal  obftinacy  or  enthufiaftic  credulity)  he  was  confequeirly 

I  aable  to  defcribe  every  circumilance'  minutely  and  imp  ;rti- 
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ally.  This  he  has  done  ;  but  without  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplifhed.  Whe« 
ther  the  prediction  was  the  refult  of  prior  obfervations, 
from  which  certain  confequences  were  expected  to  follow 
by  the  fagacious  prieft,  and  the  completion  of  it  merely- 
accidental  ;  or  whether  he  was  really  endowed  with  fuper- 
natural  powers,  the  narrator  left  to  the  judgment  of  his 
readers  ;  whofeconclufions,  he  fuppofes,  varied  according 
as  the  mental  faculties  of  each  were,  difpofed  to  admit 
or  reject  facts  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
caufes. 

The  ffory  of  the  rattle  fnake  was  related  to  him  by-  a 
French  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity  ;  and  were  the 
readers  of  this  work  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
fagacity,  and  inftinclive.  proceedings  of  that  animal,  as  he 
is,  they  would  be  as  well  allured  of  the  truth  of  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  thofe  lnakes  which  have  furvived  through 
the  fummer  the  accidents  reptiles  are  liable  to,  periodical- 
ly retire  to  the  woods,  at  the  approach  of  winter;  where 
each  (as  curious  obfervers  have  remarked)  takes  poiTeflion 
of  the  cavity  if  had  occupied  the  preceding  year.  As  foon 
as  the  feafon  is  propitious,  enlivened  by  the  invigorating 
rays  of  the  fun,,  they  leave  thefe  retreats,  and  make  their 
way  to  the  fame  fpot,  though  ever  fo  diftant,  on  which 
they  before  had  found  fubfiftence,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
pagating their  fpecies.  Does  it  th*n  require  any  extraor- 
dinary exertions  of  the  mind  to  believe,  that  one  of  thefe 
regular  creatures,  after  having  been  kindly  treated  by  its 
matter,  (liould  return  to  the  box,  in  which  it  had  ufualiy 
been  fun}: lied  w'th  food,  and  had  met  with  a  comfortable 
abode,  and  that  nearly  about  the  time  the  Indian,  from 
former  experiments,  was  able  to  guefs  at  ?  It  certainly 
does  not ;  nor  will  the  liberal  and -ingenuous  d'oubt  the 
truth  of  a  frory  fo  well  authenticated,  becaufe  the  circiim- 
ftances  appear  extraordinary  in  a  country  w here  the  fubject 
of  it  isfcarcely  known. 

Thefe  explanations  the  author  hopes  will  fuiTice  to  con- 
vince his  readers,  that  he  has  not,  as  travellers  are  fome- 
timts  fuppofui  to  do,  amu fed  them  with  improbable  tales, 
or  wilhed  to  acjuin  importance  by  making  his  adventures 
favor  oi  the  marvellous.  CONTENTS. 
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NO  fooner  was  the  late  War  with  France  con- 
cluded, and  Peace  eftablifhed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Verfailles  in  the  Year  1763,  than  I  began  to 
xxmfider  (having  rendered  my  country  foroe  fervices  dur- 
ing the  war)  how  I  might  continue  flill  ferviceable, 
and  contribute,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  make 
that  vaft  acquifition  of  territory,  gained  by  Grcat-Bri- 
-tain  in  North-America,  advantageous  to  it.  It  appear- 
ed to  me  indifpenfably  needful,  that  Government  mould 
be  acquainted,  in  the  hrft  place,  with  the  true  ftate 
of  the  dominions  they  were  now  become  .pofleffed  of.w 
To  this  purpofe,  I  determined,  as  the  next  proof  of 
my  zeal,  to  explore  the  moil  unknown  parts  of  them, 
.and  to  fpare  no  trouble  or  expence  in  acquiring  a  know- 
Jedge  that  promifed  to  be  fo  ufeful  to  -my  countrymen. 
I  knew  that  many  obstructions  would  arife  to*  my  fcheme 
from  the  want  of  good  Maps  and  Charts  ;'  for  the 
1  French,  whilfl  they  retained  their  power  in  North- 
America,  had  taken  every  artful  method  to  keep  all 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Englifh,  in  ignorance  of 
the  concerns  of  the  interior  parts  of  it  :  and  to  ac- 
complifh  this  defign  with  the  greater  certainty,  they 
had  publimed  inaccurate  maps  and  falfe  accounts  ;  calling 
the  different  nations  of  the  Indians  by  nicknames  they 
had  given  them,  and  not  by  thofe  really  appertaining  to 
them.  Whether  the  intention  of  the  French  in  doing 
this,  was  to  prevent  thefe  nations  from  being  difcovered 
and  traded  with,  or  to  conceal  their  difcourfe,  when 
they  talked  to  each  other  cf  the  Indian  concerns,  in 
their  prefence,  I  will  not  determine  ;  but  whatfoever 
was  the  caufe  from  which  it  arofe,  it  tended  to  miflead. 
B  As 
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As  a  proof  that  the  Englifh  had  been  greatly  deceiv- 
ed by  thefe  accounts,  and  that  their  knowledge  rela- 
tive to  Canada  had  ufuaiiy  been  very  confined  ; — before 
the  conqueft  of  Crown-Point  in  1 759,  it  had  been  efteem- 
ed  an  impregnable  fortrefs ;  but  no  fooner  was  it  taken, 
than  we  were  convinced  that  it  had  acquired  its  greateft 
fecurity  from  falfe  reports,  given  out  by  its  pofleflbrs, 
and  might  have  been  battered  down  with  a  few  four 
pounders.  Even  its  fituation,  which  was  reprefented  to 
be  fo  very  advantageous,  was  found  to  owe  its  advan- 
tages to  the  fame  fource.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
fome  maps  of  thefe  countries  have  been  publifhed  by 
the  French  with  an  appearance  of  accuracy  ;  but  thefe 
are  of  fo  fmall  a  fize,  and  drawn  on  fo  minute  a  fcale, 
that  they  are  nearly  inexplicable.  The  fources  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  I  can  aflert  from  my  own  experience,  are 
greatly  mifplaced  ;  for  when  I  had  explored  them,  and 
compared  their  fituation  with  the  French  Charts^  I 
found  them  very  erroneoufly  reprefented,  and  am  fatis- 
iied  that  thefe  were  only  copied  from  the  rude  fketches 
of  the  Indians. 

Even  fo  lately  as  their  evacuation  of  Canada,  they 

continued  their  fchemes  to  deceive  ;  leaving  no  traces  by 

which  any  knowledge  might  accrue  to  their  conquerors  ; 

for  though  they  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the  Lakes, 

particularly  with    Lake   Superior,   having  conftantly   a 

veflel  of  confiderable  burthen   thereon,  yet  their  plans 

of  them  are   very  incorrecL     I   difcovered  many  errors 

in  the  defcriptions  given  therein  of  its  iflands  and  bays, 

durino-  a  progrefs  of  eleven  hundred  miles  that  I  coafted 

it  in  canoes.     They  likewife,  on  giving  up  the  poifeifion 

of  them,  took  care  to  leave  the  places  they  had  occupied, 

in  the  fame  uncultivated  ftate  they   had  found  them  ;  at 

the  fame  time   deftroying  all  their  naval  force.      I  ob- 

ferved   myielf  part  of  the  hulk  of  a  very  large  vefiel, 

burnt  to  the  Water's  edge,  juft  at  the  opening  from  the 

Straits  of  St.  Marie  into  the  Lake. 

Thefe  difficulties,  however,  were  not  fufneient  to  de- 
ter me  from  the  undertaking,  and  I  made  preparations 
for  fetting  out.     What  I  chiefly  had  in  view,  after  gain- 
ing a   knowledge  of  the  manners,  cuftorns,  languages, 
*  foil 
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foil  and  natural  productions  of  the  different  nations  that 
inhabit  the  back  of  the  Mifiiflippi,  was  to   afcertain  the 
breadth  of  that  vail  continent,   which  extends  from   the 
Atlantic  to  the   Pacific  Ocean,  in  its   broadeft  part  be- 
tween  43  and    46   degrees   northern  latitude.     Had     I 
been  able  to   accomplifh   this,  I  intended   to  have  pro- 
pofed  to  government  to  eftablim  a  pofl  in  Tome  of  thofe 
parts  about  the  Straits  of  Annian,  which,    having  been 
firft  difcovered  by  Sir  Francis   Drake,  of  courfe1>eloncr 
to  the  Englifh.     This  I  am  convinced   would  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  difcovery  of  a  Northweft  Paffage,  or  a  com- 
munication   between   Hudfon's     Bay    and    the   Pacific 
Ocean.     An  event  fo   defirable,   and  which  has  been  fa 
often  fought  for,  but  without  fuccefs.     Befides  this  im- 
portant end,  a  fettlement   on  that  extremitv  of  America 
would  anfwer  many  good  purpofes,  and  repay  every  ex. 
pence   the  eftablifhment  of  it  might  occafion.     For   it 
would  not   only   diicMe  new  fources  of  trade,  and  pro- 
mote many  ufeful  difcoveries,  but  would  open  a  psfla'et 
for   conveying   intelligence  to  China,  and    the  Enaliih 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  with   greater  expedition 
than  a  tedious  voyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  will  allow  of. 

How  far  the  advantages  arifing  from  fuch  an  enter- 
prize  may  extend,  can  only  be  afcertained  bv  the  favor- 
able concurrence  of  future  events.  But  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fcheme,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  "firft 
planning  and  attempting,  will  fome  time  or  other  be 
effected,  I  make  no  doubt.  From  the  unhappy  divifl- 
ohs  that  at  prefer*  fubfift  between  Great-Britain  and 
America,  it  will  probably  be  fome  years  before  the  at- 
tempt is  ;  repeated  ;  but  whenever  it  is,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  carried  on  with  propriety,  thole  who  are  fo 
fortunate  as  to  fucceed,  will  reap,  exclufive  of  the  nation- 
al advantages  that  muft  enfue,  emoluments  beyond  their 
molt  fanguine  expectations.  And  whiift  their  fpirits 
are  elated  by  their  fuccefs,  perhaps  they  may  bellow 
iome  commendations  and  blelEngs  on  the  perfon  who 
firft  pointed  out  to  them  the  way.  Thefe,  though  but 
a£fureWy  reC0,Tipence  for  ali  mv  toiI>  l  foil  revive  with 
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To  what  power  or  authority  this  new  world  will  be- 
come dependent,  after  it  has  arifen  from  its  prefeiit  un- 
cultivated ftate,  time  alone  can  difcover.  Bat  as  the  feat 
of  Empire  from  time  immemorial  has  been  gradually  pro- 
jrreflive  towards  the  Weft,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  at 
iome  future  period,  mighty  kingdoms  will  emerge  from 
thefe  wilderness,  and  ftately  palaces  and  folemn  tennples, 
with  auilded  ipires  reaching  the  fkies,  fupplant  the  xndi- 
*n  huts,  whofe  only  decorations  are  the  barbarous  tro- 
phies of  their  vanquished  enemies. 

1    As  fome   of  the  preceding  pa&iges  have  already   in- 
formed the  reader  that  the   plan  I   had  laid  down   for 
penetrating  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  proved  abortive,  it  is> 
Seceftafy  to  add,  that  this  proceeded  not    from  its  im- 
practicability (for  the  further   I  went    the    more  con- 
vinced I   was  that  it  could  certainly  be  accomphthed) 
but  from  unforefeen  difappointments.     However,  1  pro- 
ceeded fo  far,  that  I  was  able  to  make  fuch  dilcovenes 
us  will  be   ufeful  in  any  future  attempt,   and   prove  a 
£ood  foundation  for  fome   more   fortunate  fuccerTor  to 
build  uoou.     Thefe  I  {hall  now  lay  before  the  public  m 
the  following  pages  ;  and  am  fatisned  that  the  greateit 
part  of  them  have   never  been   publifhed  by  any  Mtfan 
that   his  hitherto  treated  of  the   interior   nations  ot  the 
Indians  ;    particularly,  the  account  I  give  of  the  Nan- 
dowelTies,  and  the  fituation  of  the     heads  of  tne  four 
great  rivers  that  take  their  rife   within  a  few  leagues  or 
each  other,   nearly  about  the  center  of  this  great  con- 
tinent, viz.    The  River  Bourbon,   which  empties  ltleli 
into  Hudfon's  Bay  ;    the  waters  of  Saint  Lawrence  ;  the 
Miffiffippi,   and  the   River  Gregan,  or  the  River  of  the 
Weft,  that  falls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  Straits  Of 
Annian.  .         , 

The  impediments  that  occafioned  my  returning,  be- 
fore I  had  accomplished  my  purpofes,  were  thefe.  On 
my  arrival  at  Michillimackinac,  the  remoteft  bngnin 
pit  in  September  1766,  I  applied  to  Mr  Rogers,  who 
was  then  Governor  of  it,  to  funiifh  me  with  a  proper  ai- 
fortment  of  goods,  as  prefents  for  the  Indians  who  in- 
habit the  track  I  intended  to  piulue;  He  did  this  omy 
in  part  ;  but  promifed  to  fupply  me  with  fuch  as  were 
1  '  neccflary. 
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neceflary,  when  I  reached  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  the  Governor  fulfilled  his  promife 
in  ordering  the  goods  to  be  delivered  to  me  ;  but  thofe  to 
whofe  care  he  intruded  them,  inftead  of  conforming  to  his 
orders,  difpofed  of  them  elfewhere. 

Difappointed  in  my  expectations  from  this  quarter,  I 
thought  it  neceflary  to  return  to  La  Prairie  Le  Chien  ; 
for  S  was  impoflible  to  proceed  any  further  without 
prefents  to  enfure  me  a  favorable  reception.  This  I  did 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  and  finding  my  pro- 
greis  to  the  weftward  thus  retarded,  I  determined  to 
direct  my  courfe  northward.  I  took  this  ftep  with  a 
view  of  finding  a  communication  from  the  Heads  of 
the  Mifiiffippi,  into  Lake  Superior,  in  order  to  meet,  at 
the  grand  Portage  on  the  North-weft  fide  of  that  lake,  the 
traders  that  ufually  come,  about  this  feafon,  from  Michilli- 
mackinac.  Of  thefe  I  intended  to  purchafe  goods,  and 
then  to  purfue  my  journey  from  that  quarter,  by  way  of 
the  lakes  du  Pluye,  Dubois,  and  Ounipique  to  the  Heads 
of  the  River  of  the  Weft,  which,  as  I  have  faid  before, 
falls  into  the  Straits  of  Annian,  the  termination  of  my 
intended  progrefs. 

I  accomplifhed  the  former  part  of  my  defign,  and 
reached  lake  Superior  in  proper  time  ;  but  unluckily 
the  traders  I  met  there,  acquainted  me  that  they  had 
no  goods  to  fpare  ;  thofe  they  had  with  them  being 
barely  fufficient  to  anfwer  their  own  demands  in  thefe 
remote  parts.  Thus  difappointed  a  fecond  time,  I  found 
my  felf  obliged  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  I  be- 
gan my  expedition,  which  I  did  after  continuing  fome 
months  on  the  north  and  call  borders  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  exploring  the  bays  and  rivsrs  that  empty  themielves 
into  this  large  body  of  water. 

As  it  may  be  expected  that  I  mould  lay  before  the 
public  th^ reafons  that  thefe  difcoveries,  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  every  one  who  has  any  connections  with  Ame- 
rica, have  not  been  imparted  to  them  before,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  were  made  upwards  of  ten  years  ago,  I 
will  give  them  to  the  world  in  a  plain  and  candid  manner,, 
and  without  mingling  with  them  any  complaints  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  treatment  I  have  received* 

B*  On 
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On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  prefcnted  a  petition  to 
his  Majefty  in  council,  praying  for  a  reimburfement  of 
thofe  fums  I  had  expended  in  the  fervice  of  government. 
This  was  referred  to  the  Lords  Commilfioners  of  Trade 
and  Plantations.  Their  Lordfhips  from  the  tenor  of  it 
thought  the  intelligence  I  could  give,  of  fo  much  import- 
ance to  the  nation,  that  they  ordered  me  to  appear  before 
the  Board.  This  meflage  I  obeyed,  and  underwent  a  long 
examination  ;  much  I  believe  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  eveiy 
Lord  prefent.  When  it  wasfinifhed,  I  requefted  to  know 
what  I  mould  do  with  my  papers  ;  without  hefitation  the 
firft  Lord  replied,  That  I  might  publifh  them  whenever  I 
pleafed.  In  confequence  of  this  permifiion,  I  difpofcd 
of  them  to  a  bookfeiler  :  but  when  they  were  nearly  rea- 
dy for  the  prefs,  an  order  was  iflued  from  the  council 
board,  requiring  me  to  deliver,  without  delay,  into  the 
Plantation  Office,  all  my  Charts  and  Journals,  with 
every  paper  relative  to  the  difcoveries  I  had  made.  In 
order  to  obey  this  command,  I  was  obliged  to  re-pur- 
chafe  them  from  the  bookfeiler  at  a  very  great  expence 
and  deliver  them  up.  This  frefh  difburfemcnt  I  endea- 
voured to  get  annexed  to  the  account  I  had  already  deli- 
vered in  ;  but  the  requeft  was  denied  me,  notwithftancU 
ing  I  had  only  acted,  in  the  difpofal  of  my  papers,  con- 
formably to  the  permifiion  I  had  received  from  the  Board 
of  trade-  This  lofs,  which  amounted  to  a  very  consi- 
derable fum,  I  was  obliged  to  bear,  and  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  an  indemnification  for  my  other  expences. 

Thus  fituated,  my  only  expectations  are  from  the  fa- 
vor of  a  generous  public  ;  to  whom  I  mall  now  commu- 
nicate my  plans,  journals,  and  obfervations,  of  which  I 
luckily  kept  copies,  when  I  delivered  the  originals  into 
the  Plantation  Office.  And  this  I  do  the  more  rea- 
dily, as  I  hear  they  are  miflaid ;  and  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  their  ever  being  publifhed.  To  thofe  who 
are  interefted  in  the  concerns  of  the  interior  parts  of 
North- America,  from  the  contiguity  of  their  pofleflions, 
cr  commercial  engagements,  they  will  be  extremely  ufe- 
ful,  and  fully  repay  the  fum  at  which  they  are  pur- 
chafed.  To  thofe,  who,  from  a  laudable  curiofity,  wifti 
to  b?  acquainted  with  tfce  manners  and  cuftoms  of  every 

inhabitant 
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inhabitant  of  this  globe,  the  accounts  here  given  of  the 
various  nations  that  inhabit  fo  vaft  a  tracl  of  it,  a  coun- 
try  hitherto  almoft  unexplored,  will  furnifh  an  ample 
fundofamufement,  and  gratify  their  moil  curious  ex- 
pe&ations.  And  I  flatter  myfelf  they  will  be  as  favora- 
bly  received  by  the  public,  as  defcriptions  of  iflauds, 
which  a/ford  no  other  entertainment  than  what  arifesfrom 
their  novelty  ;  and  difcoveries,  that  feem  to  promife  very 
few  advantages  to  this  country,  though  acquired  at  an 
immenfe  expence. 

To  make  the  following  work  as  comprehenfible  and 
entertaining  as  poffible,  I  mail  Ml  give  my  readers  aiv 
account  of  the  route  I  purfued  over  this  immenfe  con- 
tinent, and  as  I  pafs  on,  defcribe  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, the  fituation  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  Having  done  this,  1  (hall  treat, 
in  diftma  chapters,  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  lan- 
guages of  the  Indians,  and  to  complete  the  whole,  add  a 
vocabulary  of  the  words  moftly  in  ufe  among  them. 

And  here  it  is  neceffary  to  befpeak  the  candor  of  the 
learned  part  of  my  readers  in  the  perufal  of  it,  as  it  is 
the  production  of  a  perfon  unufed,  from  oppofite  avoca- 
tions, to  literary  purfuits.  He  therefore  begs  they  would 
not  examine  it  with  too  critical  an  eye ;  efpecially  when 
he  afTures  them  that  his  attention  has  been  more  employed 
on  giving  a  juft  defcription  of  a  country  that  promifes, 
in  fome  future  period,  to  be  an  inexhauftible  fource  of 
riches  to  that  people  whp  (hall  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  pof- 
ieis  it,  than  on  the  ftyle  or  compofition ;  and  more  careful 
to  render  his  language  intelligible  and  explicit,  than 
Imooth  and  florid,  *  - 
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IN  Tune  1 766, 1  fet  out  from  Bofton,  and  proceeded 
by  way  of  Albany  and  Niagara,  to  Michillimackinac  ; 
a  fort  fituated  between  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan, and  difiant  from  Bofton  1 300  miles.  This  being  th<r 
uttermoft  of  our  fa&ories  towards  the  north- well,  I  conh- 
dered  it  as  the  moil  convenient  place  from  whence  I 
could  begin  my  intended  progrefs,  and  enter  at  once  into 
the  regions  I  defigned  to  explore. 

Referring  my  readers  to  the  publications  already  ex- 
tant for  an  account  of  thofe  parrs  of  North-America, 
that,  from  lying  adjacent  to  the  back  fettlements,  have- 
been  frequently  described,  I  mall  confine  myfeif  to  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  more  interior  parts  of  it,  which,  having 
been  but  feldom  vifited,  are  confequently  but  little. 
known.  In  doing  this.  I  mall  in  no  inftance  exceed  the 
bounds  of  truth,  or  have  recourfe  to  thofe  ufelefs  and  ex- 
travagant exaggerations  too  often  made  ufe  of  by  travel-* 
krs,to  excite°the  curiofity  of  the  public,  or  to  increafe* 
their  own  importance.    Nor  fhall  I  infert  any  obferra— 
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tions,  but  fuch  as  I  have  made  myfelf,  or  from  the  credibi- 
lity of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  related,  am  enabled  to 
vouch  for  their  authenticity. 

Michillimackinac,  from  whence  I  began  my  travels, 
is  a  fort  compofed  of  a  flrong  flockade,  and  is  ufuaiiy  del 
fended  by  a  garrifon  of  one  hundred  men.  It  contains  a- 
bout  thirty  houfes,one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Governor, 
and  another  to  the  CommifTary.  Several  traders  alfo  dwell 
within  its  fortifications,  who  find  it  a  covenient  fituation 
to  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  Michillimacki- 
nac, in  the  language  of  the  Chipeway  Indians,  fignifies 
a  Tortoife ;  and  the  place  is  fuppofed  to  receive  its  name 
from  an  ifland,  lying  about  fix  or  feven  miles  to  the  north- 
eaft,  within  fight  of  the  fort,  which  has  the  appearance  of 
that  animal. 

During  the  Indian  war  that  followed   foon   after  the 
conqueft  of  Canada  in  the  year  1763,  and  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  an  army  of  confederate  nations,  compofed  of 
the  Hurons,  Miamies,  Chipeways,  Ottowaws,  Pontowat- 
timies,  Miffiflauges,  and  fome  other  tribes,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Pontiac,  a  celebrated  Indian  warrior,  who  had 
always  been  in  the  French  intereft,  it  was  taken  by  fur- 
prize  in  the  following  manner :  The  Indians  having  fettled 
their  plan,  drew  near  the  fort,  and  began  a  game^at  ball, 
a  paftime  much  ufed  among  them,   and  not  unlike  ten- 
nis.    In  the  height  of  their  game,   at  which   fome  of 
the   Engliuh   officers,  not   fufpecling  any    deceit,  flood 
looking  on,  they  flruck  the  ball,  as  if  by  accident,  orer 
the  flockade;  this  they  repeated  two  or  three  times,  to 
make  the  deception  more  complete  ;   till  at   length,  hav- 
ing by  this  means  lulled  every  fufpicion  of  the  centryat 
the  fouth  gate,  a  party  rufhed  by  him  ;   and  the  reft  foon 
following,  they  took  pofleflion  of  the  fort,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  oppofition.     Having  accomplifhed  their de- 
fign,  the  Indians  had  the  humanity  to  fpare  the  lives  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  garrifon  and  traders,   but  they  made 
them  all  prifoners,  and  carried  them  off.     However,  fome 
time  after  they  took  them  to  Montreal,  where  they  were 
redeemed  at  a  good  price.     The  fort  alfo  was  given  up  a- 
gain  to  the  Englifh  at  the  peace  made  with  Pontiac,  by 
the  commander  of  Detroit  the  year  following. 

Having 
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Having  here  made  the  neceffary  difpofitions  for  pur- 
fuing  my  travels,  and  obtained  a  credit  from  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  Governor,  on  fomc  Englifli  and  Canadian  traders, 
who  were  going  to  trade  on  the  MimfTippi,  and  re- 
ceived alfo  from  him  a  promife  of  a  frefh  fnpply  of 
goods  when  I  reached  the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony.  I 
left  the  fort  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  company  with 
thefe  traders.  It  was  agreed  that  they  fhould  nirnifh 
me  with  fuch  goods  as  I  might  want,  for  prefents  to 
the  Indian  chiefs,  during  my  continuance  with  them, 
agreeable  to  the  Governor's  order.  But  when  I  arrived 
at  the  extent  of  their  route,  I  was  to  find  other  guides, 
and  to  depend  on  the  goods  the  Governor  had  promifed  to 
fupply  me  with. 

We  accordingly  fet  out  together,  and  on"  the  18th  ar- 
rived at  Fort  La  Bay.  This  fort  is  fituated  on  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Lake  Michigan,  termed 
by  the  French,  the  Bay  of  Puants  ;  but  which,  fince 
the  Englifli  have  gained  pofTeflion  of  all  the  fettlements 
on  this  part  of  the  continent,  is  called  by  them,  the 
Green  Bay.  The  reafon  of  its  being  thus  denominated, 
is  from  its  appearance  ;  for  on  leaving  Michillimackinac 
in  the  fpring  feafon,  though  the  trees  there  have  not  even 
put  forth  their  buds,  yet  you  find  the  country  around  La 
Bay,  notwithstanding  the  paflage  has  not  exceeded  four- 
teen days,  covered  with  the  fineit  verdure,  and  vegeta- 
tion as  forward  as  it  could  be  were  it  fummer. 

This  fort  is  alfo  only  furrounded  by  a  ftockade,  and 
being  much  decayed,  is  fcarcely  defenfible  againft  fmall 
arms.  It  was  built  by  the  Frencli  for  the  protection  of 
their  trade,  fome  time  before  they-  were  forced  to  relin- 
quifh  it ;  and  when  Canada  and  its  dependencies  were 
furrendered  to  thefEnglifh,  it  was  immediately  garrifoned 
with  an  officer  and  thirty  men.  Thefe  were  made  pri- 
foners  by  the  Menomonies  foon  after  the  furprife  of  Mi- 
chillimackinac, and  the  fort  has  neither  been  garrifoned 
nor  kept  in  repair  fince. 

The  b?y  is  about  ninety  miles  long,  but  differs  much 
in  its  breadth  ;  being  in  fome  places  only  fifteen  miles, 
in  others  from  twenty  to  thirty.  It  lies  nearly  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-welh     At  the  entrance  of  it  from 
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rihe  lake  are  a  firing  of  iflands,  extending  from  north 
to  fouth,  called  the  Grand  Trayerfe.  Thefe  are  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  ferve  to  facilitate  the  pafTage 
of  canoes,  as  they  (helter  them  from  the  winds,  which 
fometimes  come  with  violence  acrofs  the  Lake.  On  the 
fide  that  lies  to  the  fauth,  eaft  is  the  neareft  and  beft  na- 
vigation. 

The  iflands  of  the  Grand  Traverfe  are  moftly  fmall  and 
rocky.  Many  of  the  rocks  are  of  an  amazing  fize,  and 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  fafnioned  by  the  hands  of 
artifts.  i  On  the  largeft.  and  beft  of  thefe  iflands  ftands  a 
town,  of  the  Ottowaws,  at  which  I  found  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  chiefs  of  that  nation,  who  received  me 
with  every  honor  he  could  poflibly  (how  to  a  ftranger.  But 
what  appeared  extremely  fingular  to  me  at  the  rime,  and 
mull  do  fo  to  every  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Indians,  was  the  reception  I  met  with 
on  landing.  As  our  canoes  approached  the  more,  and 
had  reached  within  about  threefcore  rods  of  it,  the  In- 
dians began  a  feu-de-joy  ;  in  which  they  fired  their 
pieces  loaded  with  balls  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
.  took  care  to  difcharge  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fly  a 
few  yards  above  our  heads  :  During  this  they  ran  from 
.one  tree  or  flump  to  another,  mouting  and  behaving  as 
-if  they  were  in  the  heat  of  battle.  At  firft  I  was 
greatly  furprifed,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ordering 
my  attendants  to  return  their  fire,  concluding  that  their 
intentions  were  hoftile  ;  but  being  undeceived  by  feme 
of  the  traders,  who  informed  me  that  this  was  their  ufual 
method  of  receiving  the  chiefs  of  other  nations,  I  confi- 
dered  it  in  its  true  light,  and  was  pleafed  with  the  refpect 
thus  paid  me. 

I  remained  here  one  night.  Among  the  prefents  I 
made  the  chiefs,  were  fome  fpirituous  liquors  ;  with 
which  they  made  themfelves  merry,  and  all  joined  in  a 
dance,  that  lafted  the  greateft  part  of  the  night.  In 
the  morning  when  I  departed,  the  chief  attended  me  to 
the  fhore,  and,  as*foon  as  I  had  embarked,  ottered  up, 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  with  great  "folemnity,  a  fer- 
vent prsyer  in  my  behalf.  He  prayed  "  that  the  Great 
Spirit  would  favour  me   with  a    profperous    voyage,; 
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>hat  he  would  give  me  an  unclouded  iky,  and  fmooth 
waters,  by  day,  and  that  I  might  lie  down,  by  night, 
on  a  beaver  blanket,  enjoying  uninterrupted,  fleep,  and 
pleafant  dreams  ;  and  alfo  that  I  might  find  continual  pro- 
tection under  the  great  pipe  of  peace."  In  this  man- 
ner he  continued  his>.petitions  till  I  could  no  longer  hear 
them. 

I  mu ft  here  obferve,  that  notwithstanding  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  are  apt  to  entertain  horrid  ideas  of  the 
ferocity  of  thefe  favages,  as  they  are  termed,  I  received 
from  every  tribe  of  them  in  the  interior  parts,  the  molt 
hofpitable  and  courteous  treatment ;.  and  am  convinced, 
that  till  they  are  contaminated  by  the  example,  and  fpu 
rituous  liquors  of  their  more  refined  neighbours,  they  re- 
-tain  this  friendly  and  inofrenftve  conduct  towards  ftran- 
.-gers.  Their  inveteracy  and  cruelty  to  their  enemies,  I 
acknowledge  to  be  a  great  abatement  of  the  favorable 
opinion  I  would  wifh  to  entertain  of  them  ;  but  this  fail- 
ing is  hereditary,  and  having  received  the  fanltion  of  irrt- 
-memorial  cuftom,  has  taken  too  deep  root  in  -their  minds 
to  be  eafily  extirpated.. 

Among  this  people  I  eat  of  a  very  uncommon  kind  o>f 
bread.  TI12  Indians, in  general,*  life  but  little  of  this  nu- 
tritious  food  :  whilft  their  corn  is  in  the  milk,  as  they 
term  it,  that  is,  juft  before  it  begins  to  ripen,  they  dice  off 
the  kernels  from  the  cob  to  which  they  grow,  and  knead 
them  into  a  pa fte.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  without 
the  addition  of  any  liquid,  by  the  milk  that  flows  from 
them  ;  and  when  it  is  effected,  they  parcel  it  out  into 
cakes,  and  enclofing  them  in  leaves  of  the  baffwood 
tree,  place  them  in  hot  embers,  where  they  are  foon. 
baked.  And  better  flavored  bread  I  never  eat  in  any 
country. 

This  place  is  only  a'fmall  village  containing  about  twen- 
ty-five houfes  and  fixty  or  feventy  warriors.  I  found  no* 
thing  there  worthy  of  further  remark. . 

The  land  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Green  Bay,  is 
but  very  indifferent,  being  6verfpread  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  hemlock,  pine,  fpruce,  and  fir-trees.  The 
communication  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Green 
Bav,  has  been  reported  by  fome  to  be  impracticable  fat 
C  'the 
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the  parage  of  any  vetfels  larger  than  canoes  or  boats,  oa 
•account  of  the  fhoals  that  lie  between  the  iflands  in  the 
Grand  Traverfe  y  but  on  founding  it  I  found  fufticient 
depth  for  a  vefici  of  fixty  tons,  and  the  breadth  propor- 
tionable. 

The  land  adjoining  to  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  very 
fertile,  the  country  in  general  level,  and  the  perfpective 
view  of  it  pleafing  and  extenfive. 

A  few  families  live  in  the  fort,  which  lies  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Fox  Puver,  and  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  its  entrance,  are  fome  French  fettlers  who  cultivate  the 
land,  and  appear  to  live  very  comfortably. 

The  Green  Bay  or  Bay  cf  Puants  is  one  of  thofe 
places  to  which  the  French,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
introduction,  have  given  nicknames.  It  is  termed  by  the 
.inhabitants  of  its  coafls,  the  Menomonie  Bay  ; "  but 
-why  the  French -have  denominated  it  the  Puant  or  Stink- 
ing Bay,  I  know  not.  The  reafon  they  themfelves  give 
I  or  it  is,  that  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  miftead  Grangers* 
but  that  by  adopting  this  method,  they  could  converfe 
■with  each  other  concerning  ttie  Indians,  in  their  prefence, 
without  being  underload  by  them.  For  it  was  remarked 
by  the  perfons  who  firft  traded  among  them,  that  when 
they  ware  fpea king  to  each  other  about,  them  and  men- 
tioned their  proper  names  they  inftantly  grew  fuf- 
picious,  -Mid  concluded  that  their  vifitors  were  either 
J  peaking  ill  of  them,  or  plotting  their  deftruction.  To 
remedy  this  they  gave  them  fome  -other  name.  The  only 
bad  confequence  arifing  from  the  practice  then  introduced 
is,  that  Englifli  and  French  geographers,  in  their  plans 
of  the  interior  parts  of  America,  give  different  names  to 
the  fame  people,  and  thereby  perphx  thofe  who  have  oc- 
.cafioii  to  refer  to  them. 

Lake  Michigan,  of  which  the  Green  Bay  is  a  part,  is 
divided  on  the  notth-eaft  frc>m  Lake  Huron  by  the 
Straits  ol  Michillimackinac  ;  and  is  fituated  between  for- 
ty-two and  forty-fix  .degrees  of  latitude,  and  between 
eighty-four  and  eighty-feven  degrees  of  weft  longitude.  Its 
greater!  length  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  its 
"breadth  about  forty,  and  its  circumference  nearly  fix 
.hundred.     There  is  a   rerriar kabU  (tririg  of  fmall  iflands, 
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beginning  over  againft  Afkin's  Farm,  and  running  about 
thirty  miles  fouth-weil  into  the  Lake.  Thefe  are  called 
the  Beaver  Iflands.  Their  (ituation  is  very  pleafant,  but 
the  foil  is  bare.  However  they  afford  a  beautiful  profpe£h 
On  the  north- weft  parts  of  this  lake  the  waters  branch 
out  into  two  bays.  That  which  lies  towards  the  north  is 
the  Bay  of  Noquets,  and  the  other  the  Green  Bay  juft  de- 
fcribed. 

The  waters  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  great  lakes  are 
clear  and  wholefome,  and  of  fufficient  depth  for  the  navi- 
gation of  large  fhips.  Half  the  fpace  of  the  country  that 
lies  to  the  eail,  and  extends  to  Lake  Huron,  belongs  to 
the  Ottowaw  Indians.  The  line  that  divides  their  terri- 
tories from  die  Chipeways,  runs  nearly  north  and  fouth, 
and  reaches  almoft  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  this 
lake,  acrofs  the  high  lands,  to  Michiilimackinac,  through 
the  center  of  which  it  pafTes.  So  that  when !  thtife 
two  tribes  happen  to  meet  at  the  factory,  they  each 
encamp  on  their  own  dominions,  at  a  few  yards  di  fiance 
from  the  ftockade. 

The  country  adjacent  either  to  the  eail  or  weft  fide  of 
this  lake,  is  compofed.  but  of  an  indifferent  foil,  except 
where  fmall  brooks  or  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  it ;  gi\ 
the  banks  of  thefe  it  is  extremely  fertile.  Near,  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  grow  a  great  number  of  fand  cherries, 
which  are  not  lefs  remarkable  for  their  manner  of  growth, 
than  for  their  exquiftte  flavor.  They  grow  upon  a  fmall 
ftirub,  not  more  than  four  feet  high,  the'  boughs  of 
which  are  fo  loaded  that  they  lie  in  chillers  on  the  fand. 
As  they  grow  only  on  the  fand,  the  warmth  of  which 
probably  contributes  to-  bring  them  to  fuch  perfection  ; 
they  are  called  by  tire  French,  cherries  de  fable,  or  fand I 
cherries.  The  fize  of  them  does  not  exceed  that  of  a 
fmall  mufket  bail,  but  they  are  reckoned  fuperior  to  any 
other  fort  for  the  purpofe  of  fteeping  in  fphits.  There: 
alfo  grow  around  the  lake,  goofeberries,  black  currant*, 
and  an  abundance  of  juniper,  bearing  great  quantities  of 
berries  of  the  fineft  fort. 

Sumack  likewife  grows  here  in  great  plenty  ;  d?.d 
leaf  of  which,  gathered  at  Michaelmas,  when  it  turns  red, 
is  much  efteemed  by  the  natives.     They  mix  about  W: 
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equal  quantity  of  it  with  their  tobacco,  which  caufes  it- 
to  fmoke  pleafautly.  Near  this  lake,  and  indeed  about 
all  the  great  lakes,  is  found  a  kind  of  willow,  termed  by 
the  French,  bois  rouge,  in  Engli(fe,  red  wood.  Its  bark, 
when  only  of  one  year's-  growth,  is  of .  a  fine  fcarlet  co- 
lor, and  appears  very  beautiful  \  but  as  it  grows  oldery 
it  changes  into  a  mixture  of  grey  and  red.  The  (talks 
of  this  (hrub  grow  many  of  them  together,  and  rife  to 
the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  the  largeft  not  exceeding 
an  inch  diameter.  The  bark  being  fcraped  from  tfes 
flicks,  and  dried  and  powdered,  is  alio  mixed  by  the  In- 
dians with  their  tobacco,  and  is  held  by  them  in  the  high- 
eft  estimation,  for  their  winter  (making.  A  weed  that 
grows  near  the  great  lakes,  in  rocky  places,  they  ufe  ire 
the  rummer'  feafon.  It  is  called  by,  the  Indians,  Segocki- 
mac,  and  creeps-  like  a  vine  on  the  ground,  fometimes 
extending  to  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bearing  a  leaf  about 
the  fize  of  a  iilver  penny,  nearly  round  -t  it  is  of  the 
ifabftance  and  color  of  the  laurel,  and  is*  like  the  tree 
it  refembles,  an  evergreen.  Thefe  leaves,  dried  and  pow- 
dered, they  likewife  mix  with  their  tobacco  ;  and,  as  faid 
before,  fmoke  it  only  during  the  fummer.  By  thefe 
three  fuccedaneums,  the  pipes,  of  the  Indians  are  well 
fupplied  through  every  feafon  of  the  year  ;  and  as  they 
are  great  fmokers,  they  are  very  careful  in  properly  ga- 
thering and  preparing  them. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  I  left  the  Green  Bay, 
and  proceeded  up  Fox  River,  ftili  in  company  with  the* 
traders  and  fotrie  Indians.  On  the  25th  I  arrived  at  the 
great  town  of  the  Winnebagoes,  fituated  on  a  fmall  iflandr 
juft  as  you  enter  the  eaft  end  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Here 
the  queen  who  prefided  over  this  tribe  inftead  of  a  Sachem, 
received  me  with  great  civility,  and  entertained  me  in  a 
very  diitinguifhed  manner,  during  the  four  days  I  conti- 
nued with  her. 

'  The  day  after  my  arrival  I  held  a  council  with,  the 
chiefs,  of  whom  I  alked  permiffion  to  pafs  through  their 
country,  in  my  way  to  more  remote  nations,  on  bufmels 
of  importance.  This  was  readily  granted  me,  the  requeft 
being  eiteemed  by  them  as  a  great  compliment  paid  to 
their   tribe.     The  queen  fat  in   the    council,  but  only 
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aiked  a  fcw  queftions,  or  gave  fome  trifling  directions  in 
matters  relative  to  the  ilate  ;  for  women  are  never  allowed 
to  fit  in  their  councils,  except  they  happen  to  be  invefted 
with  the  fupreme  authority,  and  then  it  is  not  cuftomary 
for  them  to  make  any  formal  fpeeches  as  the  chiefs  do. 
She  was  a  very  antient  woman,  fmall  in  flat  u  re,  and  not 
much  diflinguifhed  by  her  drefs  from  ieveral  young  wo- 
men that  attended  her.  Thefe  her  attendants  feemed 
greatly  pleafed  whenever. I  mowed  any  tokens  of refpect  to 
their  queen,  particularly  when  I  fainted  he**,  which  I  fr* . 
quently  did  to  acquire  her  favor.  On  thefe  occafions  the 
good  old  lady  endeavoured  to  aiTume  a  juvenile  gaiety,  and 
by  her  fmiles  mowed  (he  was  equally  pleafed  "with  the  at- 
tention I  paid  her. 

The  time  I  tarried  here,  I  employed  in  making  thebe-.: 
obfervations  poflible  on  the  country,  and  in  collecting  the 
naoft  certain  intelligence  I  could,  of  the  origin,  language, 
and  cuftoms  of  this  people.  From  thefe  enquiries  I  have 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  Winnebagoes  originally  refided 
in  fome  of  the  provinces  belonging  to  New  Mexico; 
and  being  driven  from  their  native  country,  either  by  m- 
telline  divifions,  or  by  the  extent'ions  of  the  Spanifh  con- 
quefls,  they  took  refuge  in  thefe  more  .northern  parts  a- 
bout  a  century  ago. 

My  reafous  for  adopting  this  fuppodtion,  are,  Firfr, 
from  their  unalienable  attachment  to  the  NaudowelHe  hi, 
dians  (who,  they  fay,  gave  them  the  earlieft  fuccors  dur- 
ing  their  emigration)  notwithstanding  their  prefent  re  fi- 
dence  is  more  than  fix  hundred  miles  diftant  from  that 
people. 

Secondly,  that  their  dialect  totally  differs  from  every  cp- 
ther  Indian  nation  yet  difcovered ;  it  being  a  very  un- 
couth, guttural  jargon,  which  none  of  their  neighbours 
will  attempt  to  learn.  They  converfe  with  other  nations 
in  the  Chipeway  tongue,  which  is  the  prevailing  languages 
throughout  all  the  tribes,  from  the  Mohawks  of  Canada,, 
to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Miinifippi,  and 
from  the  Hurons  and  Illinois  to  fuch  as  dwell  near  Hud- 
fon's  Bay. 

Thirdly,  from  their  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Spaniards, 
Some,  of  them.  Informed  me  that  they  had  many  excur-. 
G  %:  .    lions 
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fions  to  the  fouth-weft,  which  took  up  feveral  moons.  Air 
elderly  chief  more  particularly  acquainted  me,  that  about 
forty-fix  winters  ago,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  fifty 
warriors,  toward  the  fouth-weft,  for  three  moons.  That 
during  this  expedition,  whilft  they  were  croffing  a  plain, 
they  d  if  covered  a  body  of  men  oa  horfeback,  who  be- 
longed  to  the  Black  People  ;  for  fo  they  call  the  Spa- 
niards. As  foon  as  they  perceived  them,  they  proceeded 
with  caution,  and  concealed  themfelves  till  night  came 
on  ;  when  they  drew  fo  near  as  to  be  able  to  dilcern  the 
n umber  and  ntuation  of  their  enemies.  Finding  they  were 
not  able  to  cope  withfo  great  a  fuperiority  by  day -light, 
they  waited  till  they  had  retired  to  reft  ;  when  they  rumed 
upon  them,  and,  after  having  killed  the  greateft  part 
of  the  men,  took  eighty  horfes  loaded  with  what  they 
termed  white  (lone.  This  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  filver,. 
as  he  told  me  the  horfes  were  (hod  with  it,  and  that  their 
bridles  were  ornamented  with  the  fame.  When  they  had 
iatiated  their  revenge,  they  carried  oif  their  fpoii,. 
and  being  got  fo  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Spaniards  that  had  efcaped  their  fury,  they  left 
the  ufeiefs  and  ponderous  burthen,  with  which  the  horfes- 
were  loaded,  in  the  woods,  and  mounting  themfelves, 
in  this  manner  returned  to  their  friends.  The  party 
they  had  thus  defeated,  I  conclude  to  be  the  caravan 
that  annually  conveys  to  Mexico,  the  filver  which  the 
Spaniards  find  in  great  quantities  on  the  mountains  ly- 
ing near  the  heads  of  the  Coleredo  River  :  and  the 
plains  where  the  attack  was  made,-  probably  fome- 
they  were  obliged  to  pafs  over  in  their  way  to  the 
heads  of  the  River  St.  Fee,  or  Rio  del  Nord,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  weft  of  the  Mi f- 
iiifippi. 

The  Winnebagoes  can  raife  about  two  hundred  war- 
riors. Their  town  contains  about  fifty  houfes,  which  are 
ftrongly  built  with  pallifades-,  and  the  ifland  on  which  it 
is  (i  Mated,  nearly  fifty  acres.  It  lies  thirty-five  miles, 
reckoning  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  river,  from  the 
Green  Bay. 

The  river,  for  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  bay, 
b&5  a  gentle  current  j  after  that   fpace,  till  you  arrive  at 
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the  Winnebago  Lake,  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  very  rapid* 
At  many  places  we  were  obliged  to  land  our  canoes^ 
and  carry  them  a  confiderable  way.  Its  breadth,  in  ge- 
neral, from  the  Green  Bay  to  the  Winnebago  Lake,  is 
between  feventy  and  a  hundred  yards :  the  land  on  its  bor- 
ders very  good,  and  thinly  wooded  with  hickory,  oak- 
and  hazel. 

The  Winnebago  Lake  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  frcnv, 
eait  to  weft,  and  fix  miles  wide.  At  its  fouth-eaft  cor- 
ner, a  river  falls  into  it  that  takes  its  rife  near  fome 
of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Illinois  River.  This  I 
called  the  Crocodile  River,  in  confequeuce  of  a  ftory  that 
prevails  among  the  Indians,  of  their  having  deitroyed^ 
in  fome  part  of  it,  an  animal,  which  from  their  description 
mull  be  a  crocodile  or  an  alligator. 

The  land  adjacent  to  the  Lake  is  very  fertile,  abound- 
ing with  grapes,  plums,  and  other  fruits,  which  grow 
fpontaneoufly.  The  Winnebagoes  raife  on  it  a  great 
quantity  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  fquafties,  and 
water  melons,  with  fome  tobacco.  The  Lake  itfelf  a« 
bounds  with  fifli,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  with  geefe, 
ducks,  and  teal.  The  latter,  which  refort  to  it  in  great 
numbers,  are  remarkably  good  and  extremely-  fat,  and  are 
much  better  flavored  than  thofe  that  are  found  near  the  fea^ 
as  they  acquire  their  exceffive  fatnefs  by  feeding  on 
the  wild  rice,  which  grows  fo  plentifully  in  thefe 
parts* 

Having  made  fome  acceptable  prefents  to  the  good 
old  queen,  and  received  her  bleffing,  I  left  the  town  of 
the  Winnebagoes  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  about 
twelve  miles  from  it,  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Fox* 
River  enters  the  Lake  on  the  north  fide  of  it.  We  pro- 
ceeded up  this  river,  and  on  the  ;th  of  October  reached 
the  great  Carrying  Place,  which  divides  it  from  the  Ou- 
ifconfin. 

The  Fox-River,  from  the  Green  Bay  to  the  Carrying 
Place,  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  From  the 
Winnebago  Lake  to  the  Carrying  Place  the  current  is 
gentle,  and  the  depth  of  it  confiderable;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  it  is  in  fome  places  with  difficulty 
that  eanoes    can    pafs    through    the    obftna&ions  th?y 
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meet  with  from  the  rice  ftalks,  which  are  very  large  and 
thick,  and  grow  here  in  great  abundance.  The  country 
around  it  is  very  fertile,  and  proper  in  the  higheft  degree 
for  cultivation,  excepting  in  ibme  places  near  the  river, 
where  it  is  rather  too  low.  It  is  in  no  part  very  woody, 
and  yet  can  fupply  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of 
any  number  of  inhabitants.  This  river  is  the  greateft 
refort  for  wild  fowl  of  every  kind,  that  I  met  with 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  my'  travels  ;  frequently  the 
fun  would  be  obfcured  by  them  for  fome  minutes  to- 
gether. 

About  forty  miles  up  this  river,  from  the  great  town 
of  the  Winnebagoes,  ftands  a  fmaller  town  belonging 
to  that  nation. 

Deer  and  bears  are  very  numerous  in  thefe  parts, 
and  a  great  many  beavers  and  other  furs  are  taken  on  the 
f  [reams  that  empty  themfelyes  into  this  river. 

The  river  I  am  treating  of,.,  is  remarkable  for  having 
been,  about  eighty  years  ago,  the  refidence  of  the  united 
bands  of  the  Ottigaumies  and  the  Saukies,  whom  the 
French  had  nicknamed,  according  to  their  wonted  cuf- 
tomv  Des  Sacs  and  Des  Reynards,  the  Sacks  and  the 
Foxes,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote  was  related  to 
me  by  an  Indian.. 

About  fixty  years  ago,  the  French  mi ffionaries  and  tra- 
ders having  received  many  infults  from  thefe  people,  a 
party  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Morand  marched  to  revenge  their  wrongs.  The 
Captain  fet  out  from  the  Green  Bay  in  the  winter, 
when  they  were  unfufpicious  of  a  vifit  of  this  kind,  and 
purfuing  his  route  over  the  fnow  to  their  villages^  whkrh 
layabout  fifty  miles  up  the  Fox  River,  came  upon  them 
by  furprife.  Unprepared  as  they  were,  he  found  them 
an  eafy  conqueft,  and  confequently  killed  or  took  pri- 
foners  the  greateft  part  of  them.  On  the  return  of 
the  French  to  the  Green  Bay,  one  of  the  Incfian  chiefs 
in  aUiance  with  them,  who  had  a  confiderable  band 
of  the  prifoners  under,  his  care,  flopped  to  drink  at  a 
brook  ;  in  the  mean  time  his  companions  went  on  :  which 
being  obferved  by  one  of  the  women  whom  they  had 
made   captive,    flie  fuddenly,    feized    him  with    both 
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her  hands,  whilft  he  (looped  to  drink,  by  an  exquifkeU 
fcfeeptible  part,  and  held  him  faft  till ■  he  expired  on  the' 
foot;     As  the  chief,  from  the   extreme  torture  he  linger- 
ed, was  unable  to  call  out  to  hV  friend*;  or  to  give  an/ 
alarm,  thev   palled   on  without   knowing  what   had  hap- 
pened ;  and  the  woman  having   cut  the  bands  of  thole 
of  her  fellow  prifoners  who  were  in  the  rear,   with  them 
made  har  efcape.     This    heroine  was   ever   after  treated 
bv  her  nation  as  their  deliverer,  and   made   a  duefeis  wr 
her  own  right,  with  liberty  to  entail  the  fame  honor  on  * 
her  defendants  :  an-unufual    diftin&iou, -  and  permitted 
only  on  extraordinary  occafions. 

About  twelve    miles  before  I   reached  the   Carrying, 
Place,  I  obferved  feveral  fmali  mountains  which  extend- 
ed quite  to  it.     Thefe  indeed  would  only  be  efteemed  as  - 
molehills,  when  compared  with  thofe  on  the  back  of  the 
colonies,  but  as  they  were  the  firftl  had  feen i   fi nee ryy 
having  Niagara,  a  track,  of-  nearly- eleven  hundred  mi ie^. 
I  could  not  leave  them  unnoticed: 

The  Fox  River,  where: it  enters  the  Winnebago- Lake, ■•• 
is  about  fifty  yards  wide,  but  it  gradually  decreafes  to  the 
Carrying  Place,  where  it  is  no  more  than  five  yards  over, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  it  widens  into  fmali  lakes; 
though  ftill  of  a  confiderable  depth.  I  cannot  recollecl 
anything  elfe  that  is  remarkable- in- this  river,  except  that 
it  is  fo  terpentine  for  five  miles,  as  Only  tc^gain  in  that 
place  one  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  Carrying  Place  between  the  Fox   and  OuiiconnilH 
Rivers  is   in  breadth  not   more    than   a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  though   in  fome  maps  it  is  fo  delineated  as   to 
appear  to  be  ten  miles.*    And  here  I  cannot  help  remarkJ 
hig,  that  all   the  maps  of  thefe  parts, -I  have  ever  feenj- 
are  very  erroneous.     The  rivers  in  general  are-  defenbed 
as  running  in  different  directions*  from  what  they  really 
do  :  and  many  branches  of  them,  particularly  of  the  Mif-- 
fiffippi,  omitted.     The  distances of  places*  likewife,  are* 
greatlv    mifreorefented.      Whether  this  is  done   by  the 
French  geographers  (for  the  Englifh  maps  are  all  copied* 
from  theirs)  through  defign,  or  for  want  of  a  juft    know- 
ledge of  the  country,  I  cannot   fay. ■;  but T  am-  fatisfied*- 
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that  travellers  who  depend  open  them  in  the  parts  I  vifited 
will  find  themfelves  much  at  a  ] 

Near  one  half  of  the  way,  between  the  rivers,  is  a  mo- 
rals overgrown  with   a  kind    of  long  grafs,  the   reft  of  it 
a  plain  with  fome  few  oak   and  pine  trees  growing  there- 
%«'     *  obferved  here  a    great  number   of  rattle-fnakes. 
Monf.  Pinnifance,  a  French    trader,  told  me  a  remarka- 
ble  flory  concerning   one  of  thefe  reptiles,  of  which  he 
laid,  he  was  an  eye-witnefs.     An   Indian,  belonging  to 
the    Menomonie    nation,    having  taken   one    of    them, 
found  means  to   tame  it  ;  and  when  he  had    done   thisr 
treated  it  as  a  Deity  ;  calling  it  his   Great  Father,   and 
carrying  it  with  him,  in  a  box,    wherever  he  went.     This 
the  Indian  had  done    for  feveral  fummers,  when   Monf. 
Pinnifance  accidentally   met   with   him  at  his  Garryino- 
Place,  juitas  he  was  fetting  off  for  a  winter's  hunt.     The 
French  gentleman  was  furprifed,  one  day,  to  fee  theln^ 
dian   place  the  box  which     contained'  his  god,   on  the 
ground,  and   opening  the  door,  gave  him    his  liberty; 
telling  him,   whilft  he  did  it,  to  be  fure  and   return  bv 
the  time  he  him  felf  mould  come  back,    which  was  to  be 
m  the  month  of  May.  following.     As  this  was  but  Oc- 
tober Monfieur  told  "the  Indian,  whofe  nmplicky  afto- 
mfhed  him,  that  he  fancied  he  might  wait  long  enough 
when  May  arrived,  for  the  arrival   of  his  great   father. 
The  Indian  was  fo  confident  of  his  creature's  obedience, 
that  he  offered   to   lay  the  Frenchmen  a  wager  of  two 
gallons  of  rum,  that  at  the  time  appointed  he  would  come 
and  crawl    into  the  box.     This    was  agreed  on,  and  the 
iecond  week  in  May  following,   fixed  for  the  determina- 
tion of  tiie  wager.     At  that  period  they  both  met  tilers 
again  ;  when  the  Indian  fetdown  his  box.  and  called  tot 
his  great  father.      The  make  heard   bam.  not ;  and  tha 
time  being  now  expired,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
loft.     However,   without  feeming  to  be  difcouraged,  he 
offered  to  double  the  bet,  if  his  great  father  came  not 
within  two  days   more.     This  was   further  agreed   en  ; 
when  behold  on  the  fecond  day  about  one  o'clock,  the 
fnake  arrived,  and,  of  his  own   accord  crawled    in   the 
box,  which  was  placed  ready  for  him.     The  French  <ren, 
tlemenvouchedforthe  truth  of  this  ftory,and  fronAhe 
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accounts  I  have  often  received  of  the  docility  of  thofe 
creatures,  I  fee  no  reaibn  to  doubt  his  veracity. 

I  obierved  that  the  main  body  of  the  Fox  River  came 
from  the  fouth-weft,  that  of  the  Ouifconfin  from  the 
north-eaft  ;  and  alio  that  fome  of  the  fmall  branches  of 
thefe  two  rivers,  in  descending  into  them,  doubled, 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of 
the  Carrying  Place.  That  two  fuch  rivers  mould  take 
their  rife  fo  near  each  other,  and  after  running  fuch 
different  courfes,  empty  themfelves  into  the  fe'a,  at  a 
diftance  fo  amazing  (for  the  former  having  pafled  through 
feveral  great  lakes,  and  run  upwards  of  two  thoufand 
miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other, 
after  joining  the  Miffiffippi,  and  having  run  an  equal 
number  of  miles,  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico) is  an  inflance  fcarcely  to  be  met  in  the  extenfive 
continent  of  North-America.'  T  had  an  opportunity  the 
year  following,  of  making  the  fame  obfervatipns  on  the 
affinity  of  various  head  branches'  of  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Miiliffippi  to  each  other  ;  and 
now  bring  them  ss  a  proof,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe 
geographers,  who  aflert,  that  rivers  taking  their  rife  fo 
near  each  other,  mu ft  fpring  from 'the  fame  fource,  is 
erroneous.  For  I  perceived  a  vifibly  diftincl:  feparation 
in  all  of  them,  notwithftanding,  in  fome  places*  they 
approached  fo  near,  that  I  could  have  ftepped  from  one 
to  the  other. 

On  the  8th  of  October  .we  got  our  canoes  into  the 
Ouifconfin  River,  which  at  this  place  is  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  wide  ;  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the 
Great  Town  of  the  Saukies.  This  is  the  largeft  and 
bed  built  Indian  town  I  ever  law.  It  contains  about 
ninety  houfes,  each  large  enough  for  feveral  families. 
Thefe  are  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly  jointed,  and  co- 
vered with  bark  fo  compactly  as  to  keep  out  the  mofl 
penetrating  rains.  Before  the  doors  are  placed  comfort- 
able fheds,  in  which  the  inhabitants  fit,  when  the  wea- 
ther will  permit,  and  fmoke  their  pipes.  The  ftreets  are 
regular  and  fpacious ;  fo  that  it  appears  more  like  a  ci- 
vilized town,  than  the  abode  of  favages.  The  land  near 
the  town  is  very  good.  In  their  plantations,  which  lie  ad- 
jacent 
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*$acent  to  their  houfes,  and  which  are  neatly  laid  out, 
they  raife  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  pa*- 
4ons,  &c.  10  that  this  place  is  eflecmed  the  beft  naket 
for  traders  to  furnifh  thcmfelves  with  provifions,  of  any 
within  eight  hundred  miles  of  it, 

The  Saukies  can  raife  about  three  hundred  ^warriors, 
who  are  generally  employed  every  fummer  in  -making 
rncurfions  into  the  territories  of  the  Illinois  snd  Pawnee 
nations,  from  whence  they  return  with  a  great  number 
of  (laves.  But  thofe  people  frequently -retaliate,  and,  in 
their  turn,  deflroy  many  of  the  Saukies,  which  I  judge 
to  be  the  reafon  that  they  increafe  no  fader. 

Whilft  I  ftakl  -here,  1  took  a  view  of  fome  mountains 
that  lie  about. fifteen  miles  to  the  fouthward,  and  abound 
in  lead  ore.  I  afcended  on  one  of  the  higheft  of  thefe, 
and  had  an  extend ve  view  of  the  country.  For  many 
miles  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  lefTer. mountains,  which 
appeared  at  a  difiance  like  haycocks,  they  being  free 
from  trees.  Only  a  few  groves  of  hickory,  and  ftunted 
oaks,  covered  fome  of  the  vallies.  So  plentiful  is  lead 
here, -that  I  faw  large  quantities  of  it  lying  about  the 
itreets  in  the  town  belonging  to  the  Saukies,  and  it  feem- 
ted  to -be  as  good  as  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

On  the  10th  of  October  we  proceeded  down  the  ri- 
ver, and  the  next  day  reached  the  firil  town  of  the  Ot- 
tigaumies.  This  town  contained  about  fifty  houfes,  but 
we  found  moft  of  them  deferted,  on  account  of  an  epi- 
demical diforder  that  had  lately  raged  among  them,  and 
carried  off  more  than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
-greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvived,  iiad  retired  into  the 
woods,  to  avoid  the  contagion. 

On  the  i  $th  we  entered  tjiat  extenfive  river  the  Mif- 
ihTippi.  The  Ouifconfin,  from,  the  Carrying  Place  to 
.the  part  where  k  falls  into  the  Miff.fiippi,  -flows  with  a 
fmooth,  but  flrong  .current ;  the  water  of  it  is  exceed- 
ingly clear,  and  through  it  you  may  perceive  a  fine  and 
Jandy  bottom,  tolerably  free  from  rocks.  Jn  it  are  a 
few  iilands,  the  foil  of  which  appeared  to  be  good,  though 
fomewhat  woody.  The  land  near  the  river  alio  feemed  to 
ibe,  in  general,  excellent ;  but  that  at  a  cMfiarxe  is  very  full 
•oi '.mountains,  where  it  is  laid  there  are  many  lead  mines. 

About 
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About  five  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  1 
obferved  the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  in  a  very  pleaAflig 
iituation.  On  enquiring  of  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
why  it  was  thus  delated,  J  was  informed,  that  about  thirty 
years  ago,  the  Great  Spirit  had  appeared  on  the  top  of 
a  pyramid  of  rocks,  which  lay  at  a  little  di fiance  from  it, 
towards  the  weft,  and  warned  them  to  quit  their  habita- 
tions ;  for  the  land  on  which  they  were  built  belonged 
to  him,  and  he  had  occafion  for  it.  As  a  proof  that  he, 
who  gave  them  thefe  orders,  was  really  the  Great  Spirit, 
he  further  told  them,  that  the  grafs  fhould  immediately \ 
fpring  up  on  thofe  very  rocks  from  whence  he  now  ad*, 
drefled  them,  which  they  knew  to  be  bare  and  barren. 
The  Indians  obeyed,  and  foon  after  difcovered  that  this 
miraculous  alteration  had  taken  place.  They  ihewed  me 
the  fpot,  but  the  growth  of  the  grafs  appeared  to  be  no 
ways  fupernatural.  I  apprehend  this  to  have  been  a  ftra- 
tegem  of  the  French  or  Spaniards,  to  anfwer  fome  felfifh 
view  ;  but  in  what  manner  they  effected  their  purpofes  I 
know  not. 

This  people,  foon  after  their  removal,  built  a  town  o& 
the  bank  of  the  Miffiffippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ou- 
ifconfm,  at  a  place  called  by  the  French,  La  Prairies  Ies 
Chiens,  which  fignifies  the  Dog  Plains;  it  re  a  large 
town,  and  contains  about  three  hundred  families;  the 
•houfes  are  well  built  after  the  Indian  manner,  and  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  a  very  rich  foil,  from  which  they  raife 
every  neceffary  of  life  in  great  abundance.  I  faw  hem 
many  horfes  of  a  good  fize  and  fhape.  This  town  is  the 
great  mart  where  all  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  even  thofe 
-who  inhabit  the  moft  remote  branches  of  the  Miffiffippi, 
annually  affemble  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  bringing 
with  them  their  furs  to  difpofc  of  to  the  traders.  But  it 
is  not  always  that  they  conclude  their  fale  here  ;  this 
is  determined  by  a  general  council  of  the  chiefs,  who  con- 
fute whether  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  their  interefl 
to  fell  their  goods  at  this  place,  or  carry  them  on  to' 
Louifiana,^  or  Michillimacki-nac.  According  to  the  deci- 
fionof  this  council,  they  either  proceed  further,  or  re- 
turn to  their  different  homes. 

The 
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The  Miflifiippi,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ouifccnfin,  near 
v/hich  ftands  a  mountain  or  -considerable  height,  is  about 
half  a  mile  over  ;  but  oppofite  to  the  laft  mentioned  town, 
it  appears  to  be  more  than  a  mile  wide,  snd  full  of  if- 
land?,  the  foil  of  which  is  extraordinary  rich,  and  but 
thinly  wooded. 

A  little  further  to  the  wefr,  on  the  contrary  fide,  a 
fmall  river  falls  into  the  JVliflifiippi,  which  the  French 
call  Le  jaun  Riviere,  or  the  Yellow  Rivier.  Here  the 
traders  who  had  .accompanied  me  hitherto,  took  up  their 
residence  for  the  winter.  I  then  bought  a  canoe,  and 
with  two  fervants,  one  a.French  Canadian,  and  the  other 
a  Mohawk  of  Canada,  en  the  19th  proceeded  up  the 
Mifliffippi. 

About  ten  days  after  I  had  parted  from  the  traders, 
I  landed  as  I  ufually  did,  every  evening,  and  having  pitch- 
ed my  tent,  I  ordered  my  men,  when  night  come  on, 
to  lay  themfelyes  (-own  to  deep.  By  a  light  that  I  kept 
burning!  then  fat  down  to  .cogy  the  minutes  1  had  taken 
In  the  courfe  of  the  preceding'  day.  About  ten  o'clock, 
having  juft  finifhed  my  memorandums,  I  flepped  out  of 
mv  tent  to  fee  what  weather  it  was.  As  I  call  my  eyes 
towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  thought  I  faw  by  the 
light  of  the  ftars,  which  flione  bright,  fomething  .that 
had  the  appearance  of  a  herd  ofbeatfs,  coming  down  a 
defcent  atlome  diftance  ;  whilft  I  was  wondering  what 
they  could  be,  one  of  the  number  fuddenly  fprung  up, 
and  difcoyered  to  me  the  form  of  a  man.  In  an  inflant 
they  were  all  on  their  legs,  and  I  could  count  about  ten 
or  "twelve  of  them  running  towards  me,  I  immediately 
re-entered  the  tent,  and  having  awakened  my  men,  or- 
dered them  to  take  their  arms  and  follow  me.  As  my 
firft  apprehenfions  were  for  my  canoe,  I  ran  to  the  water's 
fide,  and  found  a  party  of  Indians  (for  fuch  I  now  dif- 
eovered  them  to  be)  on  the  point  of  plundering  it.  Be- 
fore I  reached  them,  I  commanded  my  men  not  to  fire 
till  I  had  given  the  word,  being  unwilling  to  begin 
jioftilities  unlefs  cccafion  abfolutely  required.  I  f.ccord- 
5n<rlv  advanced  with  rcfolution,  clofe  to  the  points  of 
their  fpears,  they  had  no  other  weapons,  and  brandi fil- 
ing my  hanger,  alked  them  with  a  Hem  voice,  what  they 

wanted  ? 
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wanted  ?  They  were  daggered  at  this,  and  perceiving 
they  were  like  to  meet  with  a  warm  reception,  turned 
about  and  precipitately  retreated.  We  punned  them  to 
an  a  Jjacent  wood,  which  they  entered,  and  we  faw  no 
more  of  them.  However,  for  fear  of  their  return,  we 
watch  sd  alternately  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
The  jfcx.fi  day  my  feryants  were   under  great   apprehen- 


sions, and 


entreated  me  to  return  to  the  traders 
But  I  told  them,  that  if  the'v   would 


we  had  lately  left. 

not  be  efteemed  old  women  (a  term  of  the  greatefl  re- 
proach among  the  Indians)  they  mufi  follow  me  ;  far 
I  was  determined  to  purfue  my  intended  route,  as  an 
Englishman,  when  once  engaged  in  an  adventure,  ne- 
ver retreated.  On  this  they  got  into  the  canoe,  and  I 
Walked  on  the  more  fo  guard  them  from  any  further  at- 
tack. The  party  of  Indians  who  had  thus  intended  to 
plunder  me,  I  afterwards  found  to  be  fome  of  thoie 
ftraggling  bands,  that  having  been  driven  from  among 
the  different  tribes  to  which  they  belonged^  tor  various 
crimes,  no'vv  aiibciated  themfelves  together,  and,  living 
by  plunder,  prove  very  tfoublefome  to  travellers  who  pais 
this  way  ;  nor  are  even  Indians  of  every  tribe  fpared  by 
them.  The'  traders  had  before  cautioned  me  to  be  upon 
my  guard  againil  them,  audi  would  repeat  the  fame 
caution  to  thofe  whole  bufinefs  might  call  them  into  thefe 
parts. 

On  the  ill  of  November  I  arrived  at  Lake  Pepin, 
which  is  rather  an  extended  part  of  the  Bdver  Miffiffippl, 
that  the  French  have  thus  denominated,  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Ouifconfin.  The  Miffiffippi  below 
this  lake,  flows  with  a  gentle  current,  but  the  breadth 
of  it  is  very  uncertain,  in  fome  places  it  being  upwards 
Of  a  mile,  in  others  not  more  than  a  quarter.  This  river 
has  a  range  of  mountains  on  each  fide  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  way;  which  in  particular  parts 'approach 
near  to  it,  in  others  lie  at  a  greater  diftanee.  The  land 
betwixt  the  mountains,  and  on  their  fides,  is  generahv 
covered  with  grafs,  with  a  few  groves  of  trees  interfperf  • 
ed,  near  which  large  droves  of  deer  and  elk  are  fre^ 
quentlv  kzn  feeding 

In 
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Jo  many^  places  pyramids  •  of  rocks  appeared,  refeot* 
blingold  ruinous  towers  ;  at  others  arnazang  precipices  ; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  whilit  this  fcene  preferred 
itfelfon  one  fide,  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fame  moun- 
tain was  covered  with  the  fined  herbage,  which  gradu- 
ally afcended  to  its  fummit.  From  thence  the  mod  beau- 
tiful  and  exte-nfive  profpect  that  imagination  can  form, 
"Opens  to  your  view.  Verdant  plains,  fruitful  meadows, 
numerous  iflands,  and  all  thefe  abou tiding  with  a  variety 
of  trees  that  yield  amazing  quantities  of  fruit,  without 
care  or  cultivation  ;  fuel!  as  the  nut-tree,  the  maple  which 
produces  fugar,  vines  loaded  with  rich  grapes,  and  plumb* 
trees  beading  under  their  blooming  burdens,  but  above 
a'll,  the  tine  river  flowing  gently  beneath,  and  reaching 
as  fir  as  the  eye  can  extend,  by  turns  attract  your  ad- 
miration and  excite  your  wonder. 

The  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  near  fix  in 
breadth  ;  in  fome  places  it  is  very  deep,  and  abounds 
with  various  kinds  of  fifh.  Great  numbers  of  fowl  fre- 
quent alfo  this  Lake  and  the  rivers  adjacent;  fuch  as 
llorks,  fwans,  geefe,  brants  and  ducks  :  and  in  tbcv 
proves  are  found  great  plenty  of  turkeys  and  partridges. 
On  the  plains  are  the  largelt  buffaloes  of  any  in  Ameri- 
ca. Here  T  obferved  the  ruins  of  a  French  factory, 
where  it  is  faid  Captain  St.  Pierre  refined,  and  carried  on 
a  very  great  trade  with  the  Nando  wellies,  before  the  re- 
duction of  Canada. 

About  fixty  miles  below  trr-s  Lake  is  a  mountain  re- 
markably fituated  ;  for  it  Hands  by  ltfelf  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  River,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  Hidden  from 
me  adjacent  fliore  into  the  itream.  It  cannot  be  termed 
an  iiland,  as  it  rlfes  immediately  from  the  brink  of  the 
water  to  a  confiderable  height.  Both  the  Indians  and 
the  French  call  it  the  Mountain  in  the  River. 

One  day  having  landed  on  the  fhore  of  the  Mi'fliflippJ, 
fome  miles  below  Lake  Pepin,  whilit  my  attendants 
were  preparing  my  dinne**,  I  walked  out  to  take  a  view 
of  the  adjacent  country.  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  be- 
fore I  came  to  a  fine,  level,  open  plain,  on  which  I  per- 
ceived at  a  little  diftance,  a  partial  elevation  that  had 
the  appearance  or  an  uitrenchment.     On  a  nearer  infpec- 
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lion  I  had  greater  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  had  really 
been  intended  for  this  many  centuries  ago.  Notwith- 
ftanding  it  was  now  covered  with  grafs,  I  could  plainly 
difcern  that  it  had  once  been  a  breaft-work  of  about 
four  feet  in  height,  extending  the  belt  part  of  a  mile, 
and  fufficiently  capacious  to  cover  five  thou  land  men. 
Its  form  wasfomewhat  circular,  and  its  flanks  reached  to 
the  River.  Though  much  defaced  by  time,  every  angle 
was  diftingui (liable,  and  appeared  as  regular,  and  fafhion- 
ed  with  as  much  military  /kill,  as  if  planned  by  Vauban 
himieif.  The  ditch  was  not  vifible,  but  I  thought  on 
examining  more  curioufly,  that  I  could  perceive  there 
certainly  had  been  one.  From  its  fituation  alio,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  mult  have  been  dengned  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  It  fronted  the  country,  and  the  rear  was  covered 
by  the  River  ;  nor  was  there  any  riOng  ground  for  a  con- 
fitlerable  way,  that  commanded  it ;  a  few  draggling  oaks 
were  alone  to  be  fctn  near  it.  In  many  places  fmaii  tracts 
were  worn  acrofs  it  by  the  feet  of  the  elks  and  deer,, 
und  from  the  depth  of  the  bed  cf  earth  by  which  it  was 
covered,  I  was  able  to  draw  certain  conciufions  of  its 
great  antiquity.  I  examined  ail  the  angles,  and  every 
part  with  great  attention,  and  have  often  blamed  my  fell* 
iince,  for  not  encamping  on  the  fpot,  and  drawing  an, 
exact  plan  of  it.  To  flievv  that  this  defcription  is  not 
the  offspring  of  a  heated  imagination,  or  the  chimerical 
tale  of  a  miflaken  traveller,  I  find  on  enquiry  fince  my  re- 
turn, that  Monf.  St«.  Pierre  and  feveral  traders,  have,  at 
different  times,  taken  notice  of  fi milar  appearances,  on 
which  they  have  formed  the  fame  conjectures,  but 
without  examining  them  fo  minutely  as  I  did.  How 
a  work  of  this  kind  could  exifl  in  a  country  that  has 
hitherto  (according  to  the  general  received  opinion)  been 
the  feat  of  war  to  untutored  Indians  alone,  whofe  whole 
ftock  of  military  knowledge  has  only,  till  within  iwo  cen- 
turies, amounted  to  drawing  the  bow,  and  whofe  only 
breaft-work,  even  at  prefent,.  is  the  thicket,  I  know  rou 
I  have  given  as  exact  an  account  as  polfible,  of  this  lingu- 
lar appearance,  and  leave  to  future  explorers  of  thefe  dif- 
tant  regions,  to  iifcover  whether  it  is  a  production  of  na- 
ture or  art. 

D  a  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  hints  I  have  here  given,  might  lead  to  a  more 
perfect  invetligation  of  it,  and  give  us  very  different  ideas 
of  the  antient  ftate  of  realms  that  we  at  prefent  believe  to 
have  been  from  the  earlieft  period  only  the  habitations  of 
lavages. 

The  Miilihlppi,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of. the  River  St. 
Croix,  thirty  miles  above  Lake  Pepin,  is  very  full  of  if- 
lands ;  feme  of  which  are  of  a  coniiderable  length.  Oh 
thefe  alfo,  grow  great  numbers  of  the  maple  or  fugar 
tree,  and  around  them,  vines  loaded  with  grapes,  creep- 
ing to  their  very  tops.  From  the  Lake  upwards,  few 
mountains  are  to  be  feen,  and  thofe  but  fmall.  Near  the 
River  St.  Croix,  refide  three  bands  of  the  Naudoweffze 
Indians,  called  the  River  Bands. 

This  nation  is  cevnpofed,  at  prefent,  of  eleven  bands. 
They  were  originally  twelve;  but  the  Affinipoils  fome 
years  ago,  revolting,  and  feparating  themfelves  from  the 
others,  there  remain  only  at  this  time  eleven.  Thofe  I 
met  here  are  termed  the  River  Bands  ;  becaufe  they 
chiefly  dwell  near  the  banks  of  this  River  :  the  other  eight 
are  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  title,  Naudowefiies  of 
the  Plains,  and  inhabit  a  country  that  lies  more  to  the 
weftward.  The  names"  of  the  former  are  the  Nehogatawo- 
jiahs,  the  Mawtawbauntowahs,  and  the  Shahfweentowahs, 
and  confifl  of  about  four  hundred  warriors. 

A  little  before  I  met  with  thefe  three  bands,  I.  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  the  Mawtawbauntowahs- amounting  to 
forty  warriors  and  their  families.  With  thefe  Irefided. 
a  day  or  two,  during  which  time  five  or  fix  of  their  num- 
ber who  had  been  out  on  an  excurfion,  returned  in  great 
haire,  and  acquainted  their  companions  that  a  large  party 
ofths  Chipeway  warriors,  "enough,"  as  they  expreffed 
themfelves,  "  to  fwallow.  them  all  up,"  were  clofe  at  their 
heels,  rod  on  the  point  of  attacking  their  little  camp. 
The  chiefs  applied  to  me,  and  defired  I  would  put 
myfeif  at  their  head,  and  lead  them  out  to  oppofe  their 
enemies.  AsI'wjs  a  {banger,  and  unwilling  to  excite  - 
I  he  anger  of  either  nation,  I  knew  not  how  toa^l;  and 
never  found  myfeif  in  a  greater  dilemma.  Had  I  refufejL 
to   ailift  the    Naudoweflies  I   fhould    have    drawn    on 

myfeif 
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myfelf  their  difpleafure,  or  had  I  'met  the  Chipeways- 
with  hoftile  intentions,  I  fhould  have  made  that  people 
my  foes,  and  had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  elcaped 
their  arrows  at  this  time,  on  fome  future  occafion  mould 
probably  have  experienced  the  feverity  of  their  revenge, 
In  this  extremity  I  chofe  the  middle  courfe,.  and  de- 
fired  that  the  Naudoweflies  would  fuffer  me  to  meet  them,, 
that  I  might  endeavour  to  avert  their  fury.  To  this  they 
reluctantly  aflented,  being  periuaded,  from  the  inveteracy 
which  had  long  prevailed  between  them,  that  my  remon-*- 
ftrances  would  be  in  vaim 

Taking  my  Frenchman  with  me,  who  could  fpeak 
their  language,  T  haflened  towards  the  place  where  the 
Chipeways  were  fuppofed  to  be.  The  .Naudoweflies,  du- 
ring this,  kept  at  a  diftanee  behind.  As  I  approached 
them  with  the  pipe  of  peace,  a  fmall  party  of  their  chiefs  r< 
confifting  of  about  eight  or  ten,  came  in  a  friendly,  manner 
towards  me  ;  with  whom,  by  the  means  of  my  interpreter^ 
I  held  a  long  cpnverfation  ;  the  refult  of  which  was> 
that  their  rancor  being  by  my  perfuafions  in  fome  meafure 
mollified,, they  agreed  to  return  back,  without  accompliih- 
ing  their  favage  purpofes.  .  During  our  difcourfe  I  could 
perceive,  as  they  lay  fcattered  about,  that  the  party  was 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  armed  with  mufkets. 

Having  happily  fucceeded  in  my  undertaking,  I  re- 
turned without  delay  to  the  Naudoweffi.es,  and  defired 
they  would  inftantly  remove  their  camp  to  fome  other 
part  of  the  country,,  left  their  enemies  mould  repent  of 
the  promife  they  had  given,  and  put  their  intentions  in. 
execution.  They  accordingly  followed  my  advice*  and 
immediately  prepared  to  flrike  their  tents.  Whilil  they 
were  doing  this,  they  loaded  me  with  thanks  ;  and  when 
I  had  feen  them  on  board  their  canoes,  I  purnied.ray 
route. 

To  th's  adventure  I  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  friend- 
ly reception  I  afterwards  met  with  from  the  Naudoweflies 
of  the  Plains,  and  for  the  refpeel:  and  honors  I  received 
during  my  abode  among  them.  And  when  I  arrived 
many  months  after  at  the  Chipeway  village,  near  the 
.Qttowaw  lakes,  I' found  that  my  fame  had  reached  that:; 
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place  before  me.  The  chiefs  received  me  with  great 
cordiality,  and  the  elder  part  of  them  thanked  me  for  the 
mifchief  I  had  prevented.  They  informed  me,  that  the 
war  between  their  nation  and  the  Naudoweffies  had  con  - 
tinued  without  interruption  for  more  than  forty  winters. 
That  they  had  long  wifhed  to  put  an  end  to  it,  but 
this  was  generally  prevented  by  the  young  warriors-  of 
either  nation,  who  could  not  reftram  their  ardor  when 
they  met.  They  faid,  they  mould  b^  happy  if  feme  chief 
of  the  fame  pacific  difpofiri'on  as  myillf,  and  who  poiTefled 
an  equal  degree  of  refolution  and  coolnefs*  would  fettle 
in  the  country  between  the  two  nations;  for  by  the 
interference  of  fuch  a  perfon,  an  accommodation,  which 
on  their  parts  they  fmcerely  defired,  might  be  brought 
about.  As  I  did  not  meet  any  of  the  Naudoweffies  after- 
wards, I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  fo  good, 
a  work. 

About  thirty  miles  below  the  Falls  of"  St.  Anthony,  at~ 
which  I  arrived  the  tenth  day  after  I  left  Lake  Pepin,  is 
a  remarkable  cave  of  an  amazing  depth.-  The  Indians 
term  it  Wakon-teebe,  that  is*  the  Dwelling  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  The  entrance  into  it  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  the 
height  of  it  five  htt.  The  arch  within  is  near  fifteen 
feet  high  and  about  thirty  feet  broad.  The  bottom  of 
it  confifts  of  fine  clear  fand.  About  twenty  feet  from 
the  entrance  begins  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  extends  to  an  unfearchable  diftance;  fcr  the 
darknefs  of  the  cave  prevents  all  attempts  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  it.  I  threw  afmall  pebble  towards  the  in- 
terior parts  of  it,  with  my  utmoft  flrength  ;  I  could  hear 
that  it  fell  into  the  water,  and  notwithstanding  it  was  of 
fo  fmali  afize,'it  caufed  an  ailonifhmg  and  horrible  noife, 
that  reverberated  through  all  thole  gloomy  regions. 
I  found  in  this  cave  many  Indian  hieroglyphics,  which 
appeared  very  ancient,  for  time  had  nearly  covered  them 
with  mofs,  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  trace 
them.  They  were  cut  in  a  rude  manner,  upon  the  infide 
of  the  walls,  which  were  compofed  of  a  fione  (o  ex- 
tremely fort  that  it  might  eafily  be  penetrated  with  a 
knife ;  a  ftone  every  w.here  to  be  found  near  the  Mi& 
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JfiiTlppi.     The  cave  Is  only7    acceflible  by  afcending  a  nar- 
row, iteep  paflage,  that  lies  near  the  brink  of  the  river. 

At  a  little  diiianee  from  this  dreary  cavern,  is  the  bu- 
rying-place  of  Several  bands  of  the  Naudo.weffie  Indians  : 
though  thefe  people  have  no  fixed  refldence,  living  in 
tents,  and  ahidjng  but  a  few  months  on  one  Spot,  yet  they 
always  bring  the  bones  of  their  dead  to  this  place  ;  which 
they  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  when  the  chiefs  meet 
to  hold  their  councils,  and  to  fettle  all  public  affairs  .for 
the  enSuing  Summer. 

Ten  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  River 
St.  Pierre,  cajled  by  the  natives  the  Waddapawm.enefotor, 
falls  into  the  Miiliflipi  from  the  well.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Father  Hennipin,  although  a  large,  fair  river  : 
this-  omijfion  I  conclude,  muft  have  proceeded  from  a 
fmall  illand  that  is  Situated  exactly  at  its  entrance,  by 
which  the  light  of  it  is  intercepted.  I  mould  not  have 
discovered  this  river  myfelf,  had  I  not  taken  a  view,  whe'n; 
I  was  Searching  for  it,  from  the  high  lands  oppoflte,  which 
rife  to  a  great  height 

Nearly  over  agai  nil  this  river  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my. 
canoe,  on  account  of  the  ice,  and  travel  by  land  to  the 
Fails  of  St.  Anthony,  where  I  arrived  en  the  i  ;th  of 
November.  The  Miinflippi  from  the  St.  Pierre  to  this 
•place,  is  rather  more  rapid  than  I  had  hitherto  found  it, 
and  without  inlands  of  any  consideration. 

Before  I  left  my  canoe  I  overcook  a  young  prince  of 
the  Winnebago  Indians,  who  was  going  on  an  embaffy  to 
Some  of  the  bands  of  the  Naudoweffies.  Finding  that  I 
intended  to  take  a  view- of  the  Falls,  he  agreed  to  ac- 
company, me,  his.  curioiity  having  been  often  excited  by 
the  accounts  he  had  received  from.  Some  of  his  chiefs  : 
he  accordingly  left  his  family  (for  the  Indians  never  tra- 
vel without  their  houfholds)  at  this  place,  under  the  care 
of  my  Mohawk  fervant,  and  we  proceeded  together  by 
land,  attended  only  by  my  Frenchman,  to  this  celebrated 
place. 

We  could  diftinctly  hear  the  noife  of  the  water  full 
fifteen  miles  before  we  reached  the  falls  ;  and  I  was. great- 
ly pleafed  and  furprifed,  when  I  approached  this  aftoniuV 
ing  work  of  nature ;   but  I  was  not  long  at  liberty  to 
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indulge  thefe  emotions,    my  attention   being  called  off  by 
the  behaviour  of  my  companion. 

The  prince  had  no  fooner  gained  the  point  that  over- 
looks this  wonderful  cafcade,  than  he  began  with  an 
audible  voice  to  add  re  Is  the  Great  Spirit,  one  of  whofe 
places  of  refidence  he  imagined  this  to  be.  He  told  him  that 
lie  had  come  a  long  way  to  pay  his  adorations  to  him, 
and  now' would'  make  him  the  Deft  offerings  in  his  power. 
He  accordingly  firft  threw  his  pipe  into  the  ftream  ;  then 
the  roll  that  contained  his  tobacco  ;  after  thefe,  the  bra- 
celets he  wore  on  his  arms  and  wrifts ;  next  an  ornament 
tfhat  en'circledhis  neck,  cqmpofed  of  beads  and  wires  ;  and 
•  at  laft  the  ear-rings  from  his  ears  ;  in  fhort,  he  prefented 
to  his  god,  every  part  of  his  drefs  that  was  valuable  - 
during  this  he  frequently  fmote  his  breaft  with  great  vio- 
lence, threw  his  arms  about,  and  appeared  to  be  much  a- 
gi  rated. 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  adorations  and  at 
length  concluded  them  with  fervent  petitions  tint  the 
Great  Spirit  would  cbnftantly  afford  us  his  protection  oh 
our  travels,  giving  us  a  br'ght  fun,  a  blue  fky,  and 
clear,  untroubled  waters :  nor  would  he  leave  the  place 
till  we  had  fmoked  together  with  my  pipe,  in  honor  of 
the  Great  Spirif. 

I  was  greatly  fuprifed  at  beholding  an  ihitance  of  fuch 
elevated  devotion  in  fo  young  an  Indian,  and  inftead  of  ri- 
diculing the  ceremonies  attending  it,  as  I  obf~rved  my 
catholic  fervant  tacitly  did,  I  looked  on  the  prince  with 
a  greater  degree  of  refpeel  for  thefe  fincere  proofs  he 
gave  of  his  piety  ;  arid  I  doubt  not  but  that  his  offer- 
ings and  prayers  were  as  acceptable  to  the  univerfal 
Parent  of  mankind,  as  if  they  had  been  made  with  grea.er 
pomp,  o/  in  a  eonfecrated  place. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conductor*  this  young  prince  at 
once  amazed  and  charmed  me.  Buring'the  few  days  we 
were  together,  his  attention  feemed  totally  to  be  em- 
ployed in  yielding  me  every  affiftance  in  his  power  ;  and 
even  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  he  gave  me  innumerable  proofs 
of  the  moil  generous  and  difinterefted  friendship ;  fo 
that  on  our  return  I  parted  from  him  with  great  re- 
liance. WhilftI  brheld  the  artlef:^.  yet  engaging  man- 
ners 
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tiers  of  this  unpolifhed  ftyage,  I  could  not  help  draw- 
ing a  comparifon  between  him  and  fome  of  the  more 
reiined  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries,  not  much,  I  own, 
in  favor   of  the   latter 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  received  their  name  from 
Father  Lou!s  Hennipin,  a  French  mifiionary,  who  travel- 
led into  thefe  parts  about  the  year  1680,  and  was  the  firft 
European  ever  feen  by  the  natives.  This  amazing  body 
of  waters,  which  are  above  250  yards  over,  form  a  mofl 
pleafing  cataract  ;  they  fall  perpendicularly  about  thirty 
feet,  and  the  rapids  below,  in  the  fpace  of  300  ysrds 
more,  render  the  defcent  confidera'bly  greater  ;  fo  that 
when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  to  be  much 
higher  than  they  really  are.  The  above-menf!oned  tra- 
veller has  laid  them  down  at  above  fixty  feet;  but  he 
has  made  a  greater  error  in  calculating  the  height  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara .;  .which  lie  tf  Herts  to  be  600  feet ; 
whereas  from  later  obfervations  accurately  made,  it  is 
well  jknown  that  it  does  not  exceed  140  feet.  But  the 
good  father  I  fear  too  often  had  no  other  foundation 
for  his  accounts,  than  report,  or,  at  beft,  a  flight  in- 
fpection. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Falls  ftands  a  fmall  ifland, 
about  forty  feet  broad  and  fomewhat  longer,  on  which 
grow  a  few  cragged  hemlock  and  ipruce  trees  ;  and  a- 
bout  half  way  between  this  ifland  and  the  eaftern  fhore 
Is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  Fall,  in  an 
oblique  pofition,  that  appeared  to  be  about  five  or  fix 
feet  'Broactj  and  thirty  or  forty  long.  Thefe  Falls  vary  much 
from  all  the  others  I  have  feen,  as  you  may  approach 
clofe  to  them  without  finding  the  leafl  obftruction  from 
any  intervening  hill  or  precipice. 

The  country  around  them  is  extremely  beautiful.  It 
is  not  an  uninterrupted  plain,  where  the  eye  finds  no  re- 
lief, but  compofed  of  many  gentle  afcents,  which  in  thjt 
fummer  are  covered  with  the  fineft  verdure,  and  inter- 
fperfed  with  little  groves,  that  give  a  pleafing  variety  to 
the  profpecl.  On  the  whole,  when  the  Falls  are  in- 
cluded, which  may  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles, 
i  more  pleafing  and  pLcturefque  view  cannot,  I  believe^ 
be  found  throughout  the  univerfe.     I  could  have  wifhed 
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•  trjat  I  had  happened  to  enjoy  this  glorious  fight  at  a 
more  ieafonable  time  of  the  year,  whiift  the  trees  and 
hillocks  were  clad  in  nature's  gayeft  livery,  as  this  mud 
have  greatly  added  to  the  pleafure  I  received  ;  however 
even  then  it  exceeded  my  warmeft  expectations.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  as  juit  an  idea  of  this 
enchanting  fpot,  as  pofiible;  but  all  defcription,  whether 
of  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  mud  foil  infinitely  iliort  of 
the  original. 

At  a  little  diftanee  below  the  Falls  fcands  a  fmall 
ifland,  of  about  an  acre  and  an  half,  on  which  grow 
a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  every  branch  of  which, 
able  to  fupport  the  weight,  was  full  of  eagles'  nefrs.  The  • 
reafon  that  this  kind  of  birds  refort  in  fuch  numbers 
•to  this  fpot,  is,  that  they  are  here  iecure  from  the  attacks 
either  of  man  or  beaft,  their  retreat  being  guarded  by 
the  rapids,  which  the  Indians  never,  attempt  to  pafs.  A- 
nother  reafon  is,  that  they  find  a  c'onftant  fupplv  of  food 
for  themfelves  and  their  young,  from  the  animals  and' 
fifli  which  are  dailied  to  pieces  by  the  Falls,  and  driven 
on  the  adjacent  fhore. 

Having  fatisfied  my  curiofity,  as  far  as  the  eye  of  man 
<can  be  fatisfied,  I  proceeded  on,  ftill  accompanied  by 
my  young  friend,  till  I  had  reached  the  River  St.  Fran- 
cis, near  fixty  miles  above  the  Falls.  To  this  river  Father 
Hennipin  gave  the  name, of  St.  Francis,  and  this  was  the 
extent  of  his  travels,  as  well  as  mine,  towards  the  north- 
well.  As  the  feafon  was  fo  advanced,  and  the  wea- 
ther extremely  cold,  I  was  not  able  to  make  fo  many 
obfervations  on  thefe  parts  as  I  otherwife  fliould  have 
done. 

It  might  however,  perhaps,  be  necefTary  to  obferve, 
that  in  the  little  toiir  I  made  about  the  Falls,  after  tra- 
velling fourteen  miles,  by  the  fide  of  the  Miffifiippi,  I 
came  to  a  river  nearly  twenty  yards  wide,  which  ran 
from  the  north  eaft,  called  Rum  River.  And  on  the 
£oth  of  November  came  to  another  termed  Goofe  River, 
about  twelve  yards  wide.  On  the  21ft  I  arrived  at  the 
St.  Francis,  which  is  about  thirty  yards  wide.  Here  the 
MifTilTippi  itfelf  grows  narrow,  being  not  more  than  nine- 
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ty  yards  over  ;  and  appears  to  be  chiefly  compofed  of  fmall 
branches.  The  ice  prevented  me  from  noticing  the  depth 
of  any  of  thefe  three  rivers. 

The  country  in  fome  places  is  hilly,  but  without  large 
mountains  ;  and  the  land  is  tolerably  good.  I  obferved 
here  many  deer  and  carriboos,  fome  elk,  with  abundance 
of  beavers,  otters,  and  other  furs.  A  little  above  this, 
to  the  north  eafl,  are  a  number  of  frriail  lakes  called  the 
Thoufand  Lakes  ;  the  parts  about  which,  though  but 
little ^  frequented,  are  the  bed  within  many  mites,  for 
hunting,  as  the  hunter  never  fails  of  returning  loaded  be- 
yond his  expectations. 

The  Miiiiflippi  has  never  been  explored  higher  up  than 
the  River  St.  Francis,  and  only  by  Father  Hen-nipi-n  and 
myfelfthus  far.  So  that  we  are  obliged  folely  to  the 
Indians,  for  all  the  intelligence  we  are  able  to  give  rela- 
tive to  the  more  northern  parts.  As  this  River  is  not 
navigable  from  the  fea  for  veflbls  of  any  confiderable  bur- 
then," much  higher  up  than  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
even  that  is  accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  windings  of  the  ri- 
ver ;  thofe  fettlements  that  may  be  made  oil  -the  inferior 
branches  of  it,  mud  be  indifputably  fecu re  from  the  at- 
tacks of  any  maritime  power.  But  at  the  fame  time  the 
fettlers  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  convey 
their  produce  to  the  fea-ports,  with  great  facility,  the 
current  of  the  river  from  its  fource  to  its  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  extremely  favorable  for  doing 
this  in  fmall  craft.  This  might  alio  in  time  be  facili- 
tated by  canals  or  fhorter  cuts;  and  a  communication 
opened  by  water  with  New-York,  Canada,  &c.  by  way 
of  the  lakes.  The  Forks  of  the  Ohio  are  about  nine 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  follow- 
ing the  courfeofthe  river;  and  the  MeiTorie  two  hun- 
dred miles  above  thefe.  From  the  latter  it  is  about  twen- 
ty miles  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  from  that  to  the  Ou- 
iiconfm,  which  I  have  given  an  account  of,  about  eight 
-hundred  more. 

On  the  25th  I  returned  to   my  canoe,  which  I  had  left 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St   Pierre  ;  and  here  I  part- 
ed with  regret  from  my  young   friend,  the  prince  of  the 
&  Winn.ebagoes, 
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Winnebagoes.  This  river  being  clear  of  ice,  by  reafoii 
of  its  fouthern  fituation,  I  found  nothing  to  obftruct  my 
paiTage.  On  the  28th,  being  advanced  about  forty  miles, 
1  arrived  at  a  {mail  branch  that  fell  into  it  from  the'north  ; 
to  which,  as  it  had  no  name  that  I  could  diftinguifh  it 
by,  I  gave  my  own.  About  forty  miles  higher  up  I 
■.came  to  the  Forks  of  Verd  and 'Red  Marble  Rivers, 
which  join  at  feme  little  difrance  before  they  enter  the 
St.  Pierre. 

The  River  St.  Pierre,  at  its  j-uncYion  with  the  Miffiiiip- 
pi,  is  about  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  continues  that 
breadth  nearly  all  the  way  I  failed  upon  it.  It  has  a 
great  depth  of  water,  and  hi  fome  places  runs  very  brifk- 
ly.  About  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  are  fome  rapids, 
and  much  higher  up  there  are  many  others. 

I  proceeded  up  this  river  about  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  country  of  the  Naudoweffies  of  the  Plains,  which 
lies  a  little  above  the  Forks  formed  by  the  Verd  and  Red 
Marble  Rivers,  ju ft  mentioned,  where  a  branch  from  the 
fouth  nearly  joins  the  MeiTorie  River.  By  the  accounts 
I  received  from  the  Indians,  I  havereafon  to  believe  that 
the  River  St.  Pierre  and  the  MefForie,  though  they  enter 
the  Mi rhffippi  twelve  hundred  miles  from  each  other,  take 
their  rife  in  the  fame  neighbourhood  ;  and  this  within  the 
fbace  of  a  mile. 

The  River  St.  Pierre's  northern  branch  rifes  from  a 
number  of  lakes  near  the  mining  mountains;  and  it  is 
from  fdme  of  thefe,  alfo,  that  a  capital  branch  of  the 
River  Bourbon,  which  runs  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  has  its 
fburces. 

From  the  intelligence  I  gained  from  the  Naudowerlie 
Indians,  among  whom  I  arrived  c-]]  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  whofe  language  I  perfectly  acquired  during  a 
residence  of  five  months  ;  and  alfo  from  the  accounts  I 
afterwards  obtained  from  the  Afiinipoiis,  who  fpeak  the 
fame  tongue,  tyeing  a  revolted  band  of  the  Naudoweffies  ; 
and  from  the  Killittinoes,  neighbours  of  the  Aflinipoils, 
who  fpeak  the  jChipeway  language,  zrA  inhabit  the  heads 
of  the  River  Bourbon;  I  fay  from  thefe  nations,  toge- 
ther with  my  own  observations,  I  have  learned  that  the 
::oi!r.rr\ofr  capital  livers  en  the  Continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica,  viz.  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  MiiliiHppi,  the  river 
Bourbon,  and  the  Oregon  or  the  river  of  the  Well  (as  I 
hinted  in  my  Introduction)  have  their  fources  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood.  The  waters  of  the  three  former  are  with- 
in thirty  miles  of  each  other  ;  the  latter,  however  is  ra- 
ther further  weft. 

This  (hews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  lanes  in 
North- Amcrca  ;  and  it  is  au  inftance  not  to  be  paralkl- 
ed  on  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  four 
rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  fliould   take    their   rife  toget her, 


and  each,  after  running  it 


parate 


courfes,  difcharee   their 


waters  into  .different  oceans  at  the  diftance  of  two  thou- 
fand  miles  from  their  fources.  For  in  their  pailage  from 
this  fpot  to  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  eafi  ;  to  zhz  Bay 
of  Mexico,  fouth ;  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  north  ;  and  .t©th^ 
bay  at  the  Straits  of  Annian,  weft,  each  of  there  traverla 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles. 

I  fhall  here  give  my  readers  fuch  reflections  as  occur- 
red  to  me,  when  I  had  received  this  interefting-  informa- 
tion, and  had  by  numberlefs  enquiries,  afcertaincd  the 
truth  of  it ;  that  is,  as  far  as  it  was  poflible  to  arrive  at 
a  certainty  without  a  perfonal  investigation. 

It  is  well  -known  that  the  Colonies,  particularly  thofe 
of  New-England  and  Canada,  are  greatly  affected,  about 
the  time  their  winter  fets  in,  by  a  north-weft  wind, 
which  continues  for  feveral  months,  and  renders  the  cold 
much  more  intenfe  there  than  it  is  in  the  interior  parts 
of  America,  This  I  can,  from  my  own  knowledge,  aflerf,, 
as  I  found  tee  winter,  that  I  palled  to  the  wefeward  of 
the  Miiliilipprj'f  r  from  {svers  ;  and  the  north-wed  wind 
blowing  on  thofe  countries  confiderably  more  temperate 
than  I  have  often  experienced  it  to  be  nearer  the  com. 
And  that  this  did  not  arife  from  an  uncertainty  of  the 
feafons,  but  was  annually  the  cafe,  I  conclude,  both  from 
the  {mall  quantity  of  inow  that  then  fell,  and  a  total 
difufe  of  inow  {hoes  by  thefe  Indians,  without  which 
none  of  the  more  eaflern  nations  can  poilibly  travel  du- 
ring the  winter. 

As  naturalifls  obferve,  that  air  refembles  water  in  ma*- 
ny  refpe<fts,  particularly  by  often  flowing  in  a  compact, 
body  ;  and   that  this  is  generally  remarked  to  be  with 

the 
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the  current  of  large  ftreams,  and  feldom  acrofs  them, 
may  not  the  winds  that  let  violently  into  the  Bay  of 
Mexico  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  take  their 
courfe  over  the  continent  in  the  fame'  direction  as  the 
Mfliilippi  does  ;  till  meeting  the  north  winds  (that  from 
a  fimilar  cauie  blow  up  the  Bourbon  from  Hudfon's  Bay) 
they  are  forced  acrofs  the  great  lakes,  down  the  current 
of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  united,  commit 
thofe  ravages,  and  occafion  thofe  (everc  winters,  expe- 
rienced in  the  before-mentioned  countries  ?  During  their 
progress  over  the  lakes  fhey  become  expanded,  and  con- 
sequently affect  a  greater  tract  of  land  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do. 

According  to  my  fcanty  knowledge  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, this  does  not  appear  improbable.  Whether  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  laws  eftablijfhed  by  naturalifts  to  ac- 
count ^  for  the  operations  of  that  element,  I  know  not. 
However,  the  defcription  here  given  of  the  fituation  of 
thefe  vail:  bodies  of  water,  and  their  near  approach  to 
esch  other,  with  my  own  undigefted  fuppofitions  of  their 
cifecT:  on  the  winds,  may  prove  perhaps,  in  abler  hands, 
the  means  of  leading  to  many  ufeful  difcoveries. 

On  the  ;th  of  December,  I  arrived  (as  I  faid  before) 
at  the  mm  oft  extent  of  my  travels  towards  the  weft  ; 
where  I  met  with  a  large  party  of  the  Naudoweffie  In- 
dian?, among  whom  I  refided  feven  months.  Thefe  eon- 
ftituted  a  part  of  the  eight  bands  of  the  Naudoweffies 
of  the  Plains;  and  are  termed  the  Wawpeentowahs,  the 
Tintons  ,the  Afrahcootans,  the  Mawhaws,  and  the  Schi- 
ans.  The  other  three  bands,  whofe  names  are,  the  Schi- 
anefe,  the  Chongoufceton,  and  the  Waddapawjeftin, 
dwell  higher  up,  to  the  weft  of  the  River  St.  Pierre, 
@n  plains  that,  according  to  their  account,  are  unbound- 
ed ;  and  probably  terminate  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Naudoweffie  nation,  when  united,  confifts 
of  more  than  two  thoufand  warriors.  The  Affinipoiis, 
who  revolted  from  them,  amount  to  about  three  hun- 
dred ;  and  leagued  with  the  Killiftinoes,  live  in  a  conti- 
nual ftate  of  enmity  with  the  other  eleven  bands. 

As  I  proceeded  up  the  River  St.  Pierre,  and  had  near- 
ly reached. the  plac^  where  thefe  people  were  encamped^ 

lob- 
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I  obferved  two  or  three  canoes  coming  clown  the  ftream  ; 
but  no  fooner  had  the  Indians  that  were  on  board  them, 
difcovered  us,  than  they  rowed  toward  the  land,  and 
leaping  a  (bore  with  precipitation,  left  their  canoes  to 
float  as  the  current  drove  them.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
perceived  ^oimq  others ;  who,  as  foon  as  they  came  ii\ 
iighr,  followed,  with  equal  fpeed,  the  example  of  their 
countrymen. 

I  now  thought  it  necefiary  to  proceed  with  caution  ;■ 
and  therefore  kept  on  the  fide  of  the  river  oppofite  to 
that  0:1  which  the  Indians  had  lauded.  However,  I 
ftill  continued  my  c.ourfe,  fatisfied  that  the  pipe  of  pesce* 
which  was  fixed  at  the  head  of  my  canoe,  and  the  EnglWii- 
colors  that  were  flying  at  the  item,  would  prove  my 
fecuriry.  After  rowing  about  half  a  mile  further,  in  turning 
a  poin%  I  difcovered  a  great  number  of  tents,  and  more 
than  a  thoufand  Indians,  at  a  little  diitance  from  the 
ihore.  Being  now  nearly  oppofite  to  tiiem,  I  ordered  my 
men  to  pull  directly  over,  as  I  was  willing  to  convince 
the  Indians  by  fuch  a  Hep,  that  I  placed  fame  con- 
fidence in  them. 

As  foon  as  I  had  reached  the  land,  two  of  the  chiefs 
presented  their  hands  to  me,  and  led  me,  amidft  the 
afloniihed  multitude,  who  had  rno£of  them  never  feen 
a  white  man  before,  to  a  tent.  Into  this  we  entered, 
and  according  to  the  cuitom  that  univerfally  prevails 
among  every  Indian  nation,  began  to  fmoke  the  pipe 
of  peace.  We  had  not  fat  long  before  the  crowd  became 
fo  great,  both  around,  and  upon  the  tent,  that  we  were 
in  danger  of  being  crufhed  by  its  fail.  On  this  we  returned. 
to  the  plain,  where,  having  gratified  the  curiofity  of 
the  common  people,  the'r  wonder  abated,  mid  ever 
after  they  treated  me   with  great  refpect. 

From  the  chiefs  I  met  with  the  moil  friendly  tna  hof- 
pitable  reception  ;  which  induced  me,  as  the  f^aion  was 
fo  far  advanced,  to  take  up  my  refidence  among  them 
during  the  winter.  To  render  my  flay  ss  comfortable 
as  poilible,  I  iirvt  endeavoured  to  learn  their  language. 
This  I  foon  did,  fo  as  to  make  myfeif  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, having  before  acquired  fome  flight  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  thofe  Indians  that  live  on  thebickof. 
5  z.  the 
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the  fettlements  ;  and  in  confequence  met  with  every  ac-^ 
commodation  their  manner  of  living  would  afford.  Nor 
did  I  want  for  fuch  amufements  as  tended  to  make  (o 
long  a  period  pafs  cheerfully  away.  I  frequently  hunted 
with  them  ;  and  at  other  times  beheld  with  pleafure  their 
recreations  and  paftimes,  which  I  (hall  defcribe  hereafter. 

Sometimes  I  fat  with  the  chiefs,  and  whilft  we  fmoked 
the  friendly  pipe,  entertained  them,  in  return  for  the 
accounts  they  gave  me  of  their  wars  and  excurfions,  with 
a  narrative  of  my  own  adventures,  and  a  defcription  of 
all  the  battles  fought  between  the  Englifli  and  French 
in  America,  in  many  of  which  I  had  a  perfonal  fhare. 
They  always  paid  great  attention  to  my  details,-  and' 
aikecl  many  pertinent  queitions  relative  to  the  European 
methods  of  making  war. 

I  held  thefe  conventions  with  them  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  procure  from  them  forne  information  relative  to 
the  chief  point  I  had  constantly  in  view,  that  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  produce,  both  of  their 
own  country,  and  tfadfe  that  lay  to  the  weftward  of  them. 
Nor  was  I  difappointed  in  my  defigns  ;  for  I  procured 
from  them  much  ufeful  intelligence.  They  likewife  drew 
forme  plans  of  all  the  countries  with  which  they  were- 
acquainted  ;  but  as  I  entertained  no  great  opinion  of 
their  geographical  knowledge,  I  placed  not  much  de- 
pendence on  them,  and  therefore  think  it  unneceflary  to 
give  them  to  the  public.  They  draw  with  a  piece  of 
burnt  coal,  taken  from  the  hearth,  upon  the  infide  bark 
of  the  birch  tree  ;  which  is  as  fmooth  as  paper,  and  an~ 
fwers  the  fame  purpofes,  notwithstanding  it  is  of  a  yellow 
'cad:.  Their  fketch.es-  are  made  in  a  rude  manner,  but 
they  feem  to  give  us  as  juft  an  idea  of  a  country,  al- 
though the  plan  is  not  fo  exact,  as  more  experienced 
draughtfmen  could  do. 

I  left  the  habitations  of  thefe  hofpitable  Indians  the- 
latter  end  of  April  1767  ;  but  did  not  part  from  them 
for  ieveral  days,  as  I  was  accompanied  on  my  journey 
by  near  three  hundred  of  them,  among  whom  were  many 
chiefs,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  'Pierre.  At  tills- 
fuvfon,  thefe  binds  annually  go  to  the  Great  Cave,  be- 
fore mentioned,  to  hold  a  grand  council  with  ail  the  other 
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bands;  wherein  they  fettle  their  operations  for  the  enfu* 
incr  year.  At  the  fame  time  they  carry  with  them  their 
dead,  for  interment,  bound  up  in  buffaloes' /kins.  Be- 
tides thofe  that  accompanied  me,  others  were  gone  be- 
fore,  and  the  reft  were  to  follow. 

Never  did  I  travel  with  fo  cheerful  and  happy  a  com- 
pany. But  their  mirth  met  with  a  fudden  and  tempora- 
ry allay  from  a  violent  ftorm  that  overtook  us  one  day 
on  our  paffage.  We  had  juft  landed,  and  were  preparing 
to  fet  up  our  tents  for  the  night,  when  a  heavy  cloud 
overfpread  the  heavens,  and  the  mod  dreadful  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain  iftued  from  it,  that  ever  I  beheld. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  terrified,  and  ran  to  fucLi 
fhelter  as  they  could  find;  for  only  a  few  tents  were  as 
vet  ereaed.  Apprehenfive  of  the  danger  that  might 
enfue  from  Handing  near  any  thing  which  could  ferve  for 
a  condu&or,  as  the  cloud  appeared  to  contain  fuch  an 
uncommon  quantity  ofeleftrical  fluid,  I  took  my  ftand 
as  far  as  poilible  from  any  covering  ;  chufmg  rather 
to  be  expofed  to  the  peltings  of  the  ftorm,  than  to  re- 
ceive a  fatal  ftroke.  At  this  the  Indians  were  greatly 
furprifed,  and  drew  conclufions  from  it  not  unfavorable  to 
the  opinion  they  already  entertained  of  my  refolutioh. 
Yet  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  never  more  affecTed  in  my 
life ;  for  nothing  fcarcely  could  exceed  the  terrific  fcene. 
The  peals  of  thunder  were  fo  loud  that  they  fhook  the 
earth ;  and  the  lightning  flamed  along  the  ground  hi 
ftreamsoffulphur;  fothat  the  Indian  chiefs  themfelves, 
although  their  courage  in  war  is  ufually  invincible,  could 
not  heTp  trembling  at  the  horrid  combuftion.  As  foon 
as  the  ftorm  was  overr  they  flocked  around  me,  and  in- 
formed me,  that  it  was  a  proof  of  the  anger  of  the  evil 
fpirits,  whom  they  were  apprehenfive  that  they  had  highly 
offended. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Great  Cave,  and  the  Indians 
had  depofited  the  remains  of  their  deceafed  friends  in 
the  burial-place  that  (lands  adjacent  to- it,  they  held  their 
great  council,  into  which  I  was  admitted,  and  at  the 
fame  time  had  the  honour  to  be  inftalled  or  adopted  a 
chief  of  their  bands.  On  this  occafion  I  made  the  f6l- 
lowinz-  {beech,  which  I  inferty  to  ?:ve  my  readers  a  fpe- 

^  cimea. 
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cimen  of  the  language  and  manner  in  which  it  is  necta- 
ry to  addrefs  the  Indians,  fo  is  to  engaga  their  atten- 
tion, and  to  reader  the  fpeaker's  expreffior!  confonant  to 
their  ideas.  It  was  delivered  on  the  fini  day  of  May 
1767. 

44  My  brothers,  chiefs  of  the  numerous  and  powerful 

"  Naudoweflies  !  I  rejoice   that  through  my  Ion*  abode 

"  with  you,  I  can  now   fpeak  to   you  (though  "after  an 

•  unperfecl  manner)  in  your   own  tongue,  like  one  of 

your  own  children.     I. rejoice  alfo  that  I  have   had 

an  opportunity    fo   frequently    to  inform  vou  of  the 

11  ?°^  and  P°Wer  of  the  Great  KinS  that  reig"s  over 
■  the  Englifh  and  other  nations  ;  who  is-  defcended  from 
"  a  very  ancient  race  of  fovereigns,  as  old  ?.s  the  earth 
.  and  waters  ;  whofe  feet  Hand  on  two  great  iflands, 
"  larger  than  any  you  have  ever ieen,  amidfV  the  greatcft 
"  waters  m  the  world  ;  whofe  head  reaches  to  the  fun,. 
••  and  whofe  arms  encircle  the  whole  earth  :  the  num- 
H  ber  of  whofe  warriors  are  equal   to  the   trees  in  the 

valhes,  the  italks   of  rice  in  ypndcr  marfhes,  or   the 

blades  of  grafs  on  your  great  plains:  who  has  hun- 
«  dreGS  of  canoes  of  his  own,  of  fuch  amazing  bigneft, 

that  all  the  waters  in  your  country  would  not  fuffice 

tor  one  of  them  to  fwim  in  ;  each  of  which  have 
"  guns,  not  fmall  like  mine,  which  you  fee  before  vou, 
u  nllt  °£  fuGh   m3Snitud~>    that    an    hundred  of    your 

ftouteit  young  men  would  with  difficulty  be  able  to 
4  carry  one.  And  thefe  are  equally  furprifing  in  their 
^  operation  agamft  the  great  king's  enemies  when  en- 

gaged  in  battle;  the  terror  they  carry  with  them,  vour 
_    language  wants  words  to   exprefs.     You    mav  remem, 

ber  the  other  day  when  we  were  encamping  at'  Wad?w- 
«  pawmenefotor,  the  black  clouds,  the   wind,   the  fire, 

trie  ftupenciuus  noife,  the  horrible  cracks,  and  the 
"  trembling  of  die  earth,   which  then  alarmed  you,  and 

gave  you  reaion  to  think  your  gods  were  an^ry  with 
«  you;  not  unlike   thefe  are  the  warlike   implements  of 

the.  Engl-fh,    when    they    are    fighting  the   battles  of 

their  great  king. 

"Several  of  die  chiefs    of    your  bands    hive    often 

to.d  me,  in.  times  part,  when  I  dwelt  with  y.ou  in  your 
^  "  tents, 
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u  tents,  that  they  much  wifhed  to  be  counted  among 
li  the  children  and  allies  of  the  great  king  my  matter. 
"  You  may  remember  how  often  you  have  defired  me, 
<;  when  I  return  again  to  my  own  country,  to  acquaint 
11  the  great  king  of  your  good  difpofition  towards  him 
"  and  his  fubjc&s,  and  that  you  wifhed  for  traders  from 
"  the  Englifh  to  come  among  you. 

44  Being  now  about  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  to 
•return  to  my  own  country,  a  long  way  towards  the 
"  riling  fun,  I again  afk  you  to  tell  me  whether  you  con- 
"  tinue  of  the  fame  mind  as  when  I  fpoke  to  you  m 
"'  council  lad  winter;  and  as  there  are-  now  feverar 
u  of  your  chiefs  here,  who  came  from  the  great  plains 
"  towards  the  letting  of  the  fun,  whom  I  have  never 
u  Ipoke  with  in  council  before,  I  afk  you  to  let  me  know 
"  if  you  are  all  willing  to  acknowledge  yourfelves  the  chiU 
*  dren  of  mv  great  matter  the  King  of  the  Englilli  and 
"  other  nations,  as  I  ihali  take  the  firft  opportunity  to. 
"  acquaint  him  of  your  defires  and  good  intentions. 

44  I  charge  you  not  to  give  heed  to  bad  reports  -,iot 
44  there  are  wicked  birds  flying  about  among  the  ^  neigh- 
"  bouring  nations,  who  may  whifper  evil  things  in  your 
"  ears  againft  the  Englifh,  contrary  to  what  I  have  told 
44  you;  you  mutt  not  believe  them,  for  I  have  told  you 
44  the  truth.  : 

*  And  as  for  the  chiefs  that  are  about  to  go  to  Micmlli- 
"  mackinac,  I  (hall  take  care  to  make  for  them  tend  their 
"  fuite,  a  ftraight  road,  fmooth  waters,  and  a  clear  Iky  j 
44  that  thev  may  go  there,  and  fmoke  the  pipe  of  peace, 
44  and  refVfecure  on  a  beaver  blanket  under  the  ftiade  of 
44  the  great  tree  of  peace.     Farewell !" 

To  this  fpeech  I  received  the  following  anfwer,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  principal  chief. 

44  Good  brother !  I  am  now  about  to  fpeak  to  you 
"  with  the  mouths  of  thefe  my  brothers,  chiefs  of  the 
*4  ei^ht  bands  of  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Naudowei- 
"  fies.  We  believe  and  are  well  fatisfied  in  the  truth  of 
44  every  thing  you  have  told  us  about  your  great  nation, 
44  and  the  great  king  our  greateft  father;  for  whom  we 
44  fpread  this  beaver  blanket,  that  his  fatherly  prote&ion 
44  ir.av  ever  reft  eafy  and  fafe  amongft  us  his  children  t, 
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"  your  colors  and  your  arms  agree  with  '.he  accounts 
M  you  have  given  us  about  your  great  nation.  We  de- 
"  fire  that  when  you  return,  you  will  acquaint  the  great 
"  king  how  much  the  Naudoweffies  wifii  to  be  counted 
"  among  his  good  children. 

"  You  may  believe  us  when  we  tell  you  that  we  will 
"  not  open  our  ears  to  any  who  may  dare  to  fpeak  evil 
"  of  our  great  father  the  king  of  the  Engliili  and  other 
"  nations. 

"  We  thank  you  for  what  you  done  for  us  in  making 
'/  peace  between  the  Naudoweffies  and  the  Chipewaysy 
"  and  hope  when  you  return  to  us  again,  that  you  will 
"  complete  this  good  work  ;  and  quite  difpeliing  the 
"  clouds  that  intervene,  open  the  blue  Ikv  of  peace,  and 
l*  caufe  the  bloody  hatchet  to  be  deep  buried  under  the 
"  roots  of  the  great  tree  of  peace. 

"  We  wifli  you  to  remember  to  reprefent  to  our  great 
"  father  how  much  we  defire  that  traders  may  be  fent  to 
"  abide  among  us  with  fuch  things  as  we  need,  that  the 
"  hearts  of  our  young  men,  our  wives  and  children 
"  may  be  made  glad.  And  may  p^ace  fubfift  between  us;. 
"  fo  long  as  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
"  mall  endure.     Farewell  !" 

/  I  thought  it  necetfary  to  caution  the  Indians  again  ft 
giving  heed  to  any  bad  reports  that  may.  reach  them' from 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  difad  vantage  of  the  Bag. 
Mi,  as  I  had  heard,  at  different  places  through  which 
I  palled,  that  emifTaries  were  frill  employed  by  the  French 
to  detach  thofe  who  were  friendly  to  the  En<rlifh,  from 
their  interest  And  I  faw,  myfelf,  feveral  belts  of  Wam- 
pum that  had  been  delivered  for  this  purpofe  to  fome 
of  the  tribes  I  was  among.  On  the  delivery  of  each 
of  thefe,  a  Talk  was  held,  wherein  the  Indians  were 
told  that  the  Englifh,  who  were  but  a  petty  people, 
had  ftolen  that  country  from  their  great  father  the 
kingofFrance,whilfthe"wns  afleep;  but  that  he  would 
loon  awake,  and  take  them  again  under  his  protection. 
Thefe  I  found  were  fent  from  Canada,  by  perfons  who  ap- 
peared to  be  well  atfe&ed  to  wards  the  government  under 
which  they  lived. 

Whilfi 
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VTliilft  I  tarried  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Pierre, 
with  thefe  friendly  Indians,  I  endeavoured  to  gain  intelli- 
gence whether  any  goods  had  been  feut  towards  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  far  "my,  ui£,  agreeable  to  the  promife  I 
had  received  from  the  Governor,  when  I  left  Michilli- 
mackinac.  But  finding  from  fome  Indians,  who  f>affed 
by  in  their  return  from  thofe  parts,  that  this  agreement 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  proceeding  further  to  the  north-well:  by  this 
route,  according  to  my  original  plan.  I  therefore  ire- 
turned  to  La  Prairie  le  Chien,  where  I  procured  as  ma- 
ny goods  from  the  traders  I  left  there  the  preceding 
year,  as   they  could  fpare. 

As  thefe,  however,  were  notfufficient  to  enable  me 
to  renew  my  firft  defign,  I  determined  to  endeavour  to 
•make  my  way  acrofs  the  country  of  the  Chipeways  to 
Lake  Superior  ;  in  hopes  of  meeiing  at  the  Grand  Port- 
age on  the  north  fide  of  it,  the  traders  that  annually  go 
from  Michillimackinac  to  the  north-weft;  of  whom  I 
doubted  net  but  that  I  mould  be  able  to  procure  goods 
enough  to  anfwer  my  purpofe,  and  alfo  to  penetrate 
through  thofe  more  northern  parts  to  the  Straits  of 
Annian. 

And  I  the  more  readily  returned  to  La  Prairie  le 
Chien,  as  I  could  by  that  means  the  better  fulfil  the 
engagement  I  had  made  to  the  party  of  NaudowefTies 
mentioned  fi  the  conclufion  of  my  fpeeeh. 

During  my  abole  with  this  people,  wifhing  to  ff cure 
them  entirely  in  the  intereft  of  the  Englifn,  I  had  ad- 
vifed  fome  of  the  chiefs  to  go  to  Michillimackinac,  where 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  trading,  and  of  hear- 
ing the  accounts  that  I  had  entertained  diem  with  of 
my  countrymen,  confirmed.  At  the  fame  time  I  had  fur- 
niihed  them  with  a'  recommendation  to  the  Gover- 
nor, and  given  them  every  direction  neceffary  for  their 
voyage. 

In  confequmce  of  this,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
rmd  twenty-five  of  an  inferior  radk,  agreed  to  go  the  en- 
.'u:ngfurnmer.  This  they  took  an  opportunity  of  doing, 
vhen  they  came  with  the  reft  of  their  band  to  attend 
the    grand    council   at    the    mouth'  of   the    River   St. 

Pierre. 
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Pierre.     Being  obliged,  on  account  of  the  difappointment  1 
had  juft  been  informed  of,    to   return   fo    far  down  th< 
Miffifiippi,  I  could  from  thence  the  more  eafily  fet  then 
on  their  journey, 

As  the  intermediate  parts  of  this  river  are  much  fre. 
quentedby  the  Chipeways,  with  whom  the  Naudoweffies 
are  continually  at  war,  they  thought  it  more  prudent,  be- 
ing but  a  fmall  party,  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  night, 
than  to  travel  with  me  by  day ;  accordingly  no  fooner 
was  the  grand  council  broke  up,  than  I  took  a  friendly 
leave  of  thefe  people,  from  whom  I  had  received  innume- 
■Table  civilities,  and  purfued  once  more  mv  vovage. 

I  reached  the  ea'ftern  fide  of  Lake 'Pepin°the  fame 
night,  where  I  went  afhore  and  encamped  as  ufual.  The 
next  morning,  when  I  had  proceeded  fome  milts  further, 
I  perceived  at  a  diftance  before  me,  a  fmcke,  which  denot- 
ed that  fome  Indians  were  near  ;  and  in  a  thort  time  difco- 
Vered  ten  or  twelve  tents,  not  far  /rem  the  bank  of  the 
►river.  As  I  was  apprehenfive  that  this  was  a  party  of  the 
Rovers  I  had  before  met  with,  I  knew  not  what  courfe 
to  purfue.  My  attendants  perfnaded  me  to  endeavour  to 
pafs  by  them  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  ;  but  as  I 
had  hitherto  found  that  the  bell  way  to  enfure  a  friendly 
reception  from  the  Indians,  is  to  meet  them  boldly,  and 
without  mewing  any  tokens  of  fear,  I  would  by  no  means 
confer*  to  their  propofal.  Inftead  of  this  I  crofled  di- 
re&Iy  over,  and  landed  in  the  midftof  them,  for  by 
this  time  the  greater!  part  of  them  were  Handing  on 
the  fhore.  & 

The  firft  I  accoiled  were  Chipeways,  inhabiting  near 
the ^ Otto waw  Lakes  ;  who  received  me  with  great  cor- 
diality, and  fhook  me  by  the  hand  in  token  of  friend- 
ihip.  At  fome  little  diftance  behind  thefe  ftood  a  chief 
remarkably  tall  and  well  made,  but  of  fo  item  an  afpecl, 
that  the  moil  undaunted  perfon  could  not  behold  him 
without  feeling  fome  degree  of  terror.  He  feemed  to 
have  pafled  the  meridian  of  life,  and  bV  the  mode  In 
which  he  was  painted  and  tatowed,  I  difcovered  fhat  he 
was  of  high  rank.  However,  I  approached  him  in  a 
courteous  manner,  and  expecled  to  have  met  with  the 
fame  reception  I  had  done  from  the  ethers;  but  to  my 

great 
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■gi-Mt  furpnie,  he  withheld  his  hand,  and  lookin*  fiercely 
at  me,  fcid,  in  the  Chipeivay  tongue,"  Cawinmfhh'liiu 
*  faganofli,"  that  is,  "  The  EngiiiU  are  no  good."  As 
he  had  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  I  expeded  that  this 
pfccomc  fenteftce  would  have  been  followed  by  a  blow  • 
to  prevent  which,  I  drew  a  pi  do  1  from  my  belt,  and,' 
holding  it  ma  carelefs  pofition,  patted  clofe  by  him,  to 
let  him  fee  I  was  not  afraid  of  him. 

I  learned  foon  after  from  the  other  Indians,  that  this 
was  a  chief,  cslied  by  the  French,  the  Grand  Sautor,  or 
the  Great  Cnipeway  Chief,  for  they  denominate  the 
<Gh,peways,  Sautors.  They  likewife  told  me  that  he  had 
been  always  a  iteady  friend  to  that  people,  and  when 
*to  delivered  up  Michillimackinac  to  the  Emdifh  on 
their  evacuation  of  Canada,  the  Grand  Sautor  had  fwom 
-tqat  he  would  ever  remain  the  avowed  enemy  of  its  new 
poneflors,  as  the  territories  on  which  the  fort  is  built  be- 
-longed  to  him. 

Finding  him  thus  difpofed,  I  took  care  to  be  conftant- 
%  upon  my  guard  whilfl  I  ilaid  ;  but  that  he  might  not 
iuppofe  I  was  driven  away  by  his  frowns,  I  took  up  my 
abode  there  for  the  night.  I  pitched  my  tent  at  Tome 
diftaiice  from  the  Indians,  and  had  no  fooner  laid  my. 
lelfdowntoreft,  than  I  was  awakened  by  my  French 
iervant  Having  been  alarmed  by  the  found  of  Indian 
mufic  he  had  run  to  the  outfide  of  the  tent,  where  he 
beheld  a  party  of  the  young  favages  dancino-  towards  us 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  each  carrying  in  °his  hand  a 
torch  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole.  But  I  ill  all  defer 
any  timber  account  of  this  uncommon  entertainment 
winch i  at  once  furprifed  and  alarmed  me,  till  I  treat  of 
the  Indian  dances. 

I  The  next  morning  I  Continued  my  vo\  age,  and  before 
nightreached  La  Prairie  le  Chien^  atwmch  placed 
party  of  Nando  weffies  foon  overtook  me.  Not  long  after 
the  Grand  Sautor  alfo  arrived,  and  before  the  Nando-' 
vyeines  left  that  place  to  continue  their  journey  to  Michil- 
hmacKinac  he  found  means,  in  conjunction  with  fome 
rench  traders  from  Louisiana,  to  draw  from  me  about  ten 

1  !h   JJr°Weffle  Chiefs'  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  oo 
o wards  thole  parts.  ° 

*F  The 
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The  remainder  proceeded,  according  to  my  directions* 
-to  the  Englifli  fort ;  from  whence  I  after-wards  heard  that 
they  returned  to  their  own  country  without  any  unfor- 
tunate accident  befalling  them,  and  greatly  pleafed  with 
the  reception  they  had  met  with.  Whilft  not  more  than, 
half  of  thofe  who  went  to  the  fouthward,  through _ the 
deference  of  that  fcuthem  climate  from  their  own,  lived 
to  reach  their  abode.  And  fi-nce  I  came  to  England  I 
have  been  informed,  that  the  Grand  Sautor  having  ren- 
dered himfelf  more  and  more  difguftful  to  the  Englifh,  by 
his  inveterate  enmity  towards  them,  was  at  length  ftabbed 
in  his  tent,  as  he  encamped  near  Michillimackinac,  by  a 
trader  to  whom  I  had  related  the  foregoing  ftory. 

I  fhould  have  remarked,  that  whatever  Indians  happen 
to  meet  at  La  Prairie  le  Chien,  the  great  mart  to  which 
all  who  inhabit  the  adjacent  countries  refort,  though  the 
nations  to  which  they  belong  are  at  war  with  each  other, 
yet  they  are  obliged  to  reilrain  their  enmity,  and  to 
forbear  all  hoftile  acls  during  their  flay- there.  This  re- 
flation has  been  long,  eftablifhed  among  them  for  their 
mutual  convenience,  as  without  it  no  trade  could  be  car. 
ried  on.  The  fame  rule  is  obferved  alfo  at  the  Red 
Mountain  (afterwards  defcribed)  from  whence  they  get 
the  ftone  of  which  they  make  their  pipes  :  thefe  being 
indifpenfable  to  the  accommodation  of  every  neighbouring 
tribe,  a  fimilar  reftriaion  becomes  needful,  and  is  of  pub. 
lie  utility. 

The  River  'St  Pierre,  which  runs  through  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Naudoweffies,  flows  through  a  mod:  delightful 
country,  abounding  with  all  the  nectiTaries  of  life,  that 
crow  fpontaneoutty  ;  and  with  a  little  cultivation  it.  might 
be  made  to  produce  even  the  luxuries  of  life.  Wild  nee  * 
crows  here  in  great  abundance;  and  every  part  is  filled 
with  trees  bending  under  their  loads  of  fruits,  inches 
plums,  grapes,  and  apples ;  the  meadows  are  covered  with 
hot^s.  and  many  forts  of  vegetables  ;  whilft  the  ground 
isiWredwith  u'feful  roots,  with  angelica,  fpikenard,  and 
oround-nnts  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  At  a  little  dtfrance 
from  the  fides  of  the  river  are  eminences,  from  which  you 
have  Views  that  cannot  b>5  exceeded  even  by  the  moft 
beautiful  of  thofe  I  have  already   defcribed  ;   amidd  theie 
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are  delightful  groves,  and  fuch  amazing  quantities  of 
maples,  that  they  would  produce  iugar  fufiicient  for  any 
number  of  inhabitant. 

A  little  way  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  the 
north  fide  of  it,  Hands  a  hill,  one  part  of  which,  that  to- 
wards the  Miffiffippi,  is  compolecl  entirely  of  white  done, 
of  the  fame  loft  nature  as  that  I  have  before  dtferibed  ; 
for  fuch, .  \ndeed,  is  all  the  Hone  in  this  country.  But 
what  appears  remarkable,-  is,  that  the  colour  of  it  is  as 
white  as  the  driven  fnow.  The  outward  part  of  it  was 
crumbled  by  ,the  wind  and  weather  into  heaps  of  fand, 
of  which  a  beautiful  composition  might  be  made  ;  or,  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  when  properly  treated,  the  flcne  it- 
felf  would  grow  harder  by  time,  and  have  a  very  noble 
effect  in  architecture. 

Near  that  branch  which  is  termed  the  Marble  River, 
is  a  mountain,  from  whence  the  Indians  get  a  fort  of  red 
itone,  out  of  which  they  hew  the  bowls  of  their  pipes, 
In  fome  of  thefe  parts  is  found  a  black,  hard  clay,  or 'ra- 
ther flone,  of  which  the  Naudoweflies  make  their  family 
utenfite.  This,  country  likewife  abounds  with  a  milk"- 
white  clay,  of  which  China  ware  might  be  made  equal 
in  goodnefs  to  the  Afiatic  ;  and  alfo  with  a  blue  clay  that 
ferves  the  Indians  for  paint,  with  this  laft  they  contrive, 
by  mixing.it  with  the  red  ftone  powdered,  to  paint  them- 
felves  of  different  colours.  Thofe  that  can  get  the  blue 
clay  here  mentioned,  paint  themfelves  very  much  with  it  ; 
particularly  when  they  are  about. to  begin  their  fports  and 
paftimes.  It  is  alfo  efleemed  by  them  a  mark  of  peace, 
as  it  has  a  refcmblance  of  a  blue  iky,  which  with  them 
.   is  a  fymbol  of  it,  and  mac} e  ufe  of  in  their  fpeeehes   as 

.a  figurative  expreflion  to,4enote  peace.     When  they  wifn 
to  fnew  that  their  inclinations  are  pacific  towards  other 

■tribes,  they  greatly  ornament  both  themfelves  and  their 
belts  with  it. 

Having  concluded  my  bufinefs.  at  La  Prairie  le  Chien, 

.1^  proceeded   once  more   up  the  Mimflippi,  as  far  as  the 

■  place  where  the  Chipeway  River  enters  it,  a  little  below 
Lake  Pepin.     Here,  having   engaged  an  Indian  pilot,   I 

.d.reaed  him  .to  fleer  towards  the  Ottawaw  Lakes/  which 

lie 
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lie  near  the  head  of  this  river.     This  he  did,  and   I  arrived 
at  them  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  Chipeway  River,  at  its  junction  with  the  MiflifTip- 
pi,  is  about  eighty  yards  wide,  but  is  much  wider  as  you 
advance  into  it.  Near  thirty  miles  up  it  feparates  into 
two  branches,  and  I  took  my  courfe  through  that  which 
lies  to  the  eaftward. 

.  The  country  adjoining  to  the  river,  for  about  fixty 
miles,  is  very  level,  and  on  its  banks  lie  fine  meadows, 
where  larger  droves  of  buffaloes  and  elks  were  feeding, 
than  I  had  obferved  in  any  other  part  of  my  travels.  The 
track  between  the  two  branches  of  this  river  is  termed, 
the  Road  of  War  between  the  Chipeway  and  Naudowef- 
fie  Indians. 

The  country  to  the  Falls  is  almoft  without  any  timber, 
and  above  that  very  uneven  and  rugged,  and  clofely  wood- 
ed with  pines,  beach,  maple,  and  birch.  Here  a  moil 
remarkable  and  aftonifhing-  fight  prefented  itfelfto  my 
view.  In  a  wood,  on  the  eafl  of  the  river,  which  was 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  depth 
farther  than  my  eye  could  reach,  I  obferved  that  every 
tree,  many  of  which  were  more  than  fix  feet  in  circum- 
ference, was  lying  fiat  on  the  ground,  torn  up  by  the 
roots.  This  appeared  to  have  been  done  by  fome  extra- 
ordinary hurricane,  that  came  from  the  weft  fome  years 
rgo  ;  but  how  many  I  could  not  learn,  as  I  found  no  in- 
habitants near  it,  of  whom  I  could  gain  information. 
The  country  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  from  being 
lefs  woody,'  had  efcaped  in  a  great  meafure  this  havoc 
as  only  a  few  trees  were  blown  down. 

Near  the  heads  of  this  river,  is  a  town  of  the  Chipe- 
wavs  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  fituated  on 
each  fide  of  the  river  (which  at  this  place  is  of  no  consi- 
derable breadth)  and  lies  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  a  fmall 
Jake.  This  town  contains  about  forty  houfes,  and  can 
fend  out  upwards  of  one  hundred  warriors,  many  of 
whom  were  fine,  ftout  young  men.  The  houfes  of  it  are 
built  after  the  Indian  manner,  and  have  neat  plantations 
behind  them  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  in  general,  feemed 
to  be  the  naftieft  people  I  had  ever  been  among.  I  ob- 
ferved that  the  women  and  children  indulged  themfelves. 
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in  a  cuftom,  which  though  common,  in  fome  degree, 
throughout  every  Indian  nation,  appears  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  of  the  moil:  naufeous  and  indelicate  na- 
ture ;  that  of  fearching  each  other's  head;  and  eating  the 
prey  caught  therein. 

In  July  I  left  this  town, ;  and  having  crofted  a  number 
of  firm  11  lakes  and  carrying  places  that  intervened,  came 
to  a  head  branch  of  the  River  St.  Croix.  This  branch 
I  defcended  to  a  fork,  and  then  afcended  another  to  its 
fource.  On  both  thefe  rivers  I  difcovered  feveral  mines 
of  virgin  copper,  which  was  as  pure  as  that  found  in  any 
other  country. 

Here  I  came  to  a  finall  brook,  which  my  guide 
thought  might  be  joined  at  fome  diftance  by  dreams 
that  would  at  length  render  it  navigable.  The  water 
at ■  firft  was  fo  fcanty,  that  my  canoe  would  by  no- means 
fvvim  in  it  ;  but  having  flopped  up  feveral  old  beaver 
dams,  which  had  been  broken  down  by  the  hunters,  I 
-was  enabled  to  proceed  for  fome  miles,  till  by  the  con- 
junction of  a  few  brooks,  thefe  aids  became  no  longer  ne- 
ceflary.  -  In-  a  fliort  time  the  water  increafed  to  a  moil  ra- 
pid river,  which  we  defcended  till  it  entered  into  Lake 
Superior.  This  river  I  named  after  a  gentleman  that 
deiired  to  accompany  me  from  the  town  of  the  Ottagau- 
'mies  to  the  Carrying  Place  on  Lake  Superior,  Goddard's 
River. 

To  the  weft  of  this  is  another  fmall  river,  which  .  alfo 
empties  itfeif  into  the  Lake.  This  I  termed  Strawber- 
ry River,  from  the  great  number  of  ftraw berries  of  a 
good  flze  and  flavor  that  grew  on  its  banks. 

The  country  from- the  Ottowaw  Lakes  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, is  in  general  very  uneven  and  thickly  Covered  with 
'Woods.  The  foil  in  fome  places  is  tolerably  good,  in 
•others  but  indifferent,  In  the  heads  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  the  Chi pe way  Rivers  are  exceeding  fure  'ft urgeon. 
AH  the  wildernefs  between  =  the  Mi ffiffippi  and  Lake  Su. 
perior  is  called  by  the  Indians,  the  Mofchettoe  Country, 
and  I  thought  it  moll:  juftly  named  ;  for,  it  being  then 
'their  feafon,  I  never  faw  or  felt  fo  many  of  thofe  infecls 
in  my  life, 

F  •  ■£  •      The 
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The  latter  end  of  July  I  arrived,  after  having  coaftetf 
through  Wed  Bay,  at  the  Grand  Portage,  which  lies 
on  the  north-weft  borders  of  Lake  Superior.  Here 
thofe  who  go  on  the  north-weft  trade,  to  the  Lakes  Dc 
Pluye,  Dubois,  &fc.  carry  over  their  canoes  and  baggage 
about  nine  miles,  till  they  come  to  a  number  of  fmall 
lakes,  the  waters  of  fome  of  which  defcend  into  Lake 
Superior,  and  others  into  the  river  Bourbon.  Lake 
Superior  from  Weft  l&y  to  this  place  is  bounded  by 
rocks,  except  towards  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  Bay 
where  I  firft  entered  it,  there  it  was  tolerably  level. 

At  the  Grand  Portage  is  a  fmall  bay,  before  the  en- 
trance of  which  lies  an  iiland  that  intercepts  the  dreary 
and  uninterrupted  view  over  the  Lake,  which  otherwife 
would  have  presented  itlelf,  and  makes  the  bay  ferene 
and  pieafant.  Here  I  met  a  large  party  of  the  Kiliifti- 
noe  and  Afftaipoii  Indians,  with  their  refpective  kings 
<mJ  their  families.  They  were  come  to  this  place  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  traders  from  Michillimackinac,  who  make 
this  their  road  to  the  north-wreft.  From  them  I  received 
the  following  account  of  the  Lakes  that  lie  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Lake  Superior. 

Lake  Bourbon,  the  mod  northern  of  thofe  yet  dis- 
covered, received  its  name  from  the  French  traders  who  , 
accompanied  a  party  of  Indians  to  Hudfon's  Bay  fome 
years  ago  ;  and  was  thus  denominated  by  them  in  honour 
of  the  royal  family  of  France.  It  is  compofed  of  the 
waters  of  the  Bourbon  River,  which  as  I  have  before 
obferved,  rifes  a  great  way  to  the  Southward,  not  far  from 
the  northern  heads  of  the  Miftiflippi. 

This  lake  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  north  and 
fouth,  and  is  nearly  circular.  It  has  no  very  large  iflands 
on  it.  The  land  on  the  eaftem  fide  is  very  good  ;  and 
to  the  fouth-weft  there  are  fome  mountains  :  in  many 
other  parts  there  are  barren  plains,  bogs,  and  moraffes. 
Its  latitude  is  between  fifty-two  and  fifty-four  degrees 
north,  and  it  lies  nearly  fouth-weft  from  Hudfon's  Bay. 
As  through  its  northern  fituation  the  weather  there  is 
extremely  cold,  only  a  few  animals  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country  that  borders  on  it.  They  gave  me  but  an  in- 
different account  either  of   the  beafts,   birds,  or  fifhes. 

There 
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There  are  indeed  feme  buffaloes  of  a  fmall  fize,  which 
are  fat  and  good  about  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  with 
a  few  moofe  and  carriboo  deer  :  however,  this  deficiency 
is  made  up  by  the  furs  of  every  fort  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  great  plenty  around  the  lake.  The  timber  grow- 
ing here  is  chiefly  fir,  cedar,  fpruce,  and  fome  maple. 

Lake  Winnepeek,  or  as  the  French  write  it,  Lac 
Ouinipique,  which  lies  neareft  to  the  foregoing,  iscom- 
pofed  of  the  lame  waters.  It  is  in  length  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  north  and  fouth ;  its  breadth  has  never  been 
properly  afcertained,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  its  wideft  part.  ^This  lake  is  very  full 
of  iflands ;  thefe  are,  however  of  no  great  magnitude. 
Many  confiderable  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  it,  which, 
as  yet,  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  names.  The  waters 
are  flored  with  fifh,  fuch  as  trout  and  flurgeon,  and 
alfo  with  others  of  a  fmaller  kind  peculiar  to  thefe 
lakes. 

The  land  on  the  fouth-weft:  part  of  it  is  very  good, 
efpecially  about  the  entrance  of  a  large  branch  of  the 
River  Bourbon,  which  flows  from  the  fouth-wefl.  On 
this  river  there  is  a  factory  that  was  built  by  the  French, 
called  Fort  la  Reine,  to  which  the  traders  from  Michilli- 
mackinac  refort  to  trade  with  the  Affinipoils  and  Killifli- 
noes.  To  this  place  the  Mahahs,  who  inhabit  a  country 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fouth- well,  come  alfo  to  trade 
with  them  ;  and  bring  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  to 
exchange  for  knives,  tomahawks,  and  other  articles. 
Thofe  people  are  fuppofed  to  dwell  on  fome  of  the 
branches  of  the  River  of  the  Weft, 

Lake  Winnepeek  has  on  the  north-eaft  fome  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  eaft  many  barren  plains.  The  maple  or 
fu gar  tree  grows  here  in  great  plenty,  and  there  is  like- 
wife  gathered  an  amazing  quantity  of  rice,  which  proves 
that  grain  will  flourijh  in  thele  northern  climates  as  well 
as  in  warmer.  Buffaloes,  carriboo,  and  moofe  deer,  are 
numerous  in  thefe  parts.  The  buffaloes  of  this  country 
differ  from  thofe  that  are  found  more  to  the  fouth  only 
in  fize  ;  the  former  being  much  fmaller  ;  juft  as  the  black 
cattle  of  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain  differ  from 
Englifh  oxen. 

On 
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On  the  waters  that  fall  into  this  Lake,  the  neigh 
bouring  nations  take  great  numbers  of  excellent  furs 
..Some  ofthefe  they  carry  to  the- factories  and  fettlement: 
belonging  to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  fituated  above 
the  entrance  of  the  Bourbon  River j  but  this  they  dc 
with  reluctance,  on  feveral  accounts;  for  fome  of  the 
Ailinipoils  and  -KilMinoes,  who  ufually  traded  with  the 
Company's  fervants,  told  me,  that  if  they  could  be  fu  re 
of  a  conftant  fupply  of  goods,  from  Michillimackina; 
they  would  not  .trade  any  where  elfe.  They  fcwed  m( 
fome  cio:h  and  other  articles  that  they  had  >  pure hafed  ai 
Hudibn's  Bay,  with  which  they  were  much  difiatisfied. 
thinking  they  had  been  greatly  impofed  upon  in  the 
barter. 

Allowing  that  their  accounts  were  true,  I  could  not 
help  joining  in  their  opinion.  But  this  diflatisfacrion 
might  probably  proceed,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  Canadian  traders  :  for  whilft  the  French 
were  in  poMeinon  of  Michillimackinac,  having  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  cf  the  trade  of  the  north-well 
•countries^  they  were  employed  en  that,  account,  after  the: 
reduction  of  Canada,  by  the  Englifh  traders  there,  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  this  trade  with  which  they  were  them- 
felves  quite  miacquainted.  One  of  the  methods  they  took 
to  withdraw  thefe  Indians  from  their  attachment  to  the 
-Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  and  to  engage  their  good  opi- 
nion  in  behalf  of  their  new  employers,  was  by  depreciat- 
ing, on  all  oecafions  the  Company's  goods,  and  magnifying 
the  advantages  that  .would  arife  to  them  from  traffic- 
ing  entirely  with  the  Canadian  traders.  In  this  they 
too  well  fucceeded,  and  from  this  doubtlefs,  did  the 
diilatisfadion  the  AiTinipoils  and  Killiilinoes  exprened 
to  me,  partly  proceed.  But  another  reafon  augmented 
it ;  and  this  was  the  length  of  their  journey  to  the  Hud- 
fon's Bay  factories,  which,  they  informed  me,  took  them 
up  three  months,  during  the  fummer  heats  to.  go  and  re- 
turn, and  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  canoes  they  could 
.not  carry  more,  than  a  third  of  the  beavers  they  killed, 
So  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  thefe  Indians 
fhould  wifh  to  have  traders  come  to  refi.de  among  them. 
It  is   true  that  the  parts   they    inhabit  are    within    the 
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TmUs  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  territories ;  but  the  Com- 
pany muft  be  under  the  neccility  of  winking  at  an  en- 
croachment of  this  kind,  as- the  Indians  would  without 
doubt  protect  the  traders  when  among  them.-  Befidcs, 
the  pafiports  granted  to  the  traders  that  go  from  Michii- 
limackinac  give  them  liberty  to  trade  to  the  north-weft 
about  Lake  Superior  ;  by  which  is  meant  Fort  La  Relne, 
Lake  Winnepeek,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  waters  of  the 
Bourbon  River,  where  the  Couriers  de  Bois,  or  Traders, 
may  make  it  moft  convenient  to  refide. 

Lac  du  Bois,  as  commonly  termed  by  the  French  in 
their  maps,  or  in  Englifti  the  Lake  of  the  Wood,  is  fo 
called  from  the  multiplicity  of  wood  growing  on  its 
banks  ;  fuch  as  oaks,  pines-,  firs,  fpruce,  &c.  This 
Lake  lies  (till  higher  upon' a  branch  of  the  River  Bour- 
bon, and  nearly  eaft  from  the  fouth  end  of  Lake  Win- 
nepeek, It  is  of  great  depth  in  fome  places.  Its 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  feventy  miles,  and  its 
greateft  breadth  about  forty  miles-.  Tt  has  but  few  iflands, 
and  thefe  of  no  great  magnitude.  The  fifties,  fowls,  and 
quadrupeds  that  are  found  near  it,  vary  but  little  from 
thofeofthe  other  two  lakes.  A  few  of  the  Kiliiftinoe' 
Indians  fometimes  encamp  on  the  borders  of  it  to  fifh  aud^ 
hunt. 

This  Lake  lies  in  the  communication  between  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  Lakes  Winnepeek  and  Bourbon.  Its 
waters  are  not  efteemed  quite  fo  pure  as  thofe  of  the 
other  lakes,  it  having,  in  many  places,  a  muddy  bottom. 
Lac  La  Pluye,  fo  called  by  the  French,  in  Englifli 
the  Rainy  Lake,  is  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  this  name 
from  the  firft  travellers,  that  pafled  over  it,  meeting  with 
an  uncommon  deal  of  rain  ;  or,  as  fome  have  affirmed, 
from  a  mift  like  rain,  occafioned  by  a  perpendicular  wa- 
ter-fall that  empties  itfelf  into  a  river  which  lies  to  the 
fouth-weft. 

This  Lake  appears  to  be  divided  by  an  ifthmus,  near 
the  middle,  into  two  parts :  the  weft  part  is  called  the 
Great  Rainy  Lake,  the  eaft,  the  Little  Rainy  Lake, 
as  being  the  lead  divifion.  It  lies  a  few  miles  further  to 
the  eaftward,  on  the  fame  branch  of  the  Bourbon,  than 
the  laft  mentioned   Lake.     It  is  in  general  very  fhallow 
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in  its  depth.  The  broadeft  part  of  it  is  not  more  than' 
twenty  miles;  its  length,  including  both,  about  three 
hundred  miles.  In  the  weft  part,  the  water  is  very  clear 
and  good  ;  and  fome  excellent  fifti  are  taken  in  it.  A  great 
many  fowl  refort  here  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Moofe  deer 
are  to  befound  in  great  plenty,  and  likewife  the  carriboo  ; 
whofe  fkin  for  breeches  or  gloves  exceeds  by  far  any  other 
to  be  met  with  in  North- America.  The  land  on  the  bor- 
ders of  this  Lake  is  efteemed,  in  fome  places,  very  good, 
but  rather  too  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Here  refide 
a  coniiderable  band  of  the  Chipeways. 

Eaftward  from  this1  Lake  lies  feveral  fmall  ones,  which 
extend  in  a  firing  to  the  great  carrying  place,  and  from 
thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Between  thefe  little  Lakes 
are  feveral  carrying  places,  -which  renders  the  trade  to 
the  north-weft  difficult  to  accomplifh,  and  exceeding  te- 
dious, as  it  takes  two  years  to  make  one  voyage  from 
Michillimackinac  to  thefe  parts. 

Red  Lake  is  a  comparatively  fmall  lake,  at  the  head 
of  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  River,  which  is  called  by 
fome  Red  River.  Its  form  is  nearly  round,  and  about 
fixty  miles  in  circumference.  On  one  fide  of  it  is  a  tole- 
rable large  ifiand,  clofe  by  which  a  fmall  river  enters.  It 
bears  almoft  fouth-eaft  both  from  Lake  Win nepeck  and- 
from  Lake  du  Bois.  The  parts  adjacent  are  very  little 
known  or  frequented,  even  by  the  favages  them- 
felves. 

Not  far- from  this  Lake,  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft,  is 
another,  called  White  Bear  Lake,  which  is,  nearly  about 
the  fize  of  the.  laft  mentioned.  The  waters  that  compofe 
this  Lake  are  the  mod  northern  of  any  that  fupply  the 
Mifnffippi,  and  may  be  called  with  propriety  its  moil  re- 
mote fource.  It  is  fed  by  two  or  three  fmall  rivers,  or 
■  rather  large  brooks. 

A  few  miles  from  it,  to  the  fouth-eafr,  are  a  great 
number  of  fmall  lakes,  none  of,  which  are  more  than  ten 
miles  .in  circumference,  that  are  called  the  Thoufaud 
Lakes.  In  the. adjacent  country  is. reckoned  the  nneft 
hunting  for  furs  of  any  on  this  continent;  the. Indians 
who  hunt  here,  feldom  returning  without  having  their  ca- 
iioes.  loaded  as  deep  as  they  can  iwim. 

Ravins: 
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Havino-  iuft  before  obferved  that  this  Lake  is  the 
■utmoft  twrthern  fource  of  the  Miffiffippi,  I  fhr.ll  here 
further  remark,  that  before  ilvs  river  enters  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico,  it  has  not  run  lefs,  through  al!  its  meanciermgs, 
than  three  thoufands  miks ;  or,  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
north  to  fouth,  about  twenty  degrees,  which  is  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  Englifh  miles. 

Thcfc  Indians  informed  me,  that  to  the  nortn-vreit  at 
Lake  Winnepeek  lies  another,  whofe  circumference  yxiltly 
exceeded  anv  they  had  given  me  an  account  of.  They 
defcribe  it  as  much  larger  than  Lake  Superior.  Lut  as 
it  appears  to  be  fo  far  to  the  north- weft,  .Ifhou Id  ima- 
gine that  it  was  not  a  lake,  but  rather  the  Archipelago, 
or  broken  waters  that  form  the  communication  between 
Hudfon's  Bay  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  O- 
cean.  tt  T . 

There  are  an  infinite  number  -of  filial!  lakes,  on  m 
-more  weftern  parts  of  the  weftern  head-branches  of  the 
Miffiffppi,  as  well  between  thefe  and  Lake  Winnepeek^ 
but  none  of  them  are  large  enough  to  fuppofe  either  of 
them  to  be  the  lake  or  waters  meant  by  the  Indians. 

They  like  wife  informed  me,  that  fome  of  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Meflbrie  and  the  fouthern  branches 
of  the  St.  Pierre  have  a  communication  with  each  other, 
except  for  a  mile;  over  which  they  carry  their  canoes. 
And  by  what  I  could  learn  from  them, .  this  is  the  road 
they  take  when  their  war  parties  make  their  excursions 
upon  the  Pawnees  and  Pawnawnees,  nations  inhabiting 
fome  branches  of  the  MeiTorie  River.  In  the  country  be- 
longing to  thefe  people  it  is  faid,  that  Mandrakes  are  fre- 
quently found,  a  fpecies  of  root  refembling  humsn  be- 
inasofboth  fexes;  and  that  thefe. are  more  perfeft  than 
inch  as  are  difcovered  about  the  Nile  in  Nether-Ethio- 

'  A  little  to  the  north-weft  of  the  heads  of  the  Meflbrie 
and  St.  Pierre,  the  Indians  further  told  me,  that  there 
?  was  a  nation  rather  fmaller  and  whiter  than  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  who  cultivate  the  ground,  and  (as  far  as 
I  could" gather  from  their  expreffions)  in  fome  meafure, 
the  arts.  To  this  account  they  added  that  fome  of  the 
nations  who  inhabit  thofe  parts  that  lie  to  the  weft    at 
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the  Shining  Mountains,  have  gold  fo  plenty  among  them 
.-that  they  make  their  moft  common  utenfifs  of  it  Thefe 
mountains  (which  I  fliall  defcribe  more  particularly  here- 
after) divide  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  South  Sea  from 
tliole  that  run  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  people  dwelling  near  them  are  fuppofed  to  be 
fome  of  the  different  tribes  that  were  tributary  to  the 
Mexican  kings,  and  who  fled  from  their  native  country, 
tofeekanafyiumm  thefe  parts,  about  the  time  of  the 
conqueft  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  more  than  two  cen- 
tunes  ago. 

Asfomecconfirmationofthis  fuppofition,  it  is  remark- 
ed, that  they  have  chofenthe  moft  interior  parts  for  their 
retreat  being  Ml  prepofBred  with  a  notion  that  the  fea- 
coafts  have  been  infefted  ever  fince  .with  monfters  vomit- 
ing fire,  and  hurling  about  thunder  and  lightning;  from 
whole  bowels  iflued I  men,  who,  with  .unfeen  inftruments, 
or  by  the  power  of  magic,  killed  the  harmlefs  Indians  at 
an  aftomfhmg  dtfance.  From  fuch  as  thefe,  their  fore 
fathers  (according  to  a  tradition  among  them  that  ftill 
remains  unimpaired)  fled  to  the  retired  abodes  they  now 

v  u\  T°>  3S  the^  f0Und  that  the  float!nS  monfters, 
which  had  thus  terrified  them  could  not  approach  the 
land,  and  that  thofe  who  had  defcended  from  their  fides 
aid  not  care  to  make  excurfions  to  any  confidence  dif- 
tance _  from  them,  *hey  formed  a  refolution  to  betake 
themfelvesto  fome  country,  that  lay  from  the  fea-coafts, 
where  only  they  could  be  fecure  from  fuch  diabolical  ene! 
nnes.  They  accordingly  fet  out  with  their  families,  and 
after  a  .long  peregrination,  fettled  themfelves  near  thefe 
mountains ;,  where  they  concluded  they  had  found  a  place 
of  perfeft  fecunty  h 

The  Winebagoes,  dwelling  on  the  Fox  River  (whom 
I  have  already  treated  of)  are  likewife  fuppofed  to  be 
fome  ftrolhng  band  from  the  Mexican  countries.  But 
they  are  able  to  give  only  an  imperfeft  account  of  their 
ongmalrefrdence  They  fay  they  formerly  came  a  great 
way  from  the  weftward,  and  were  driven  by  wart  M  take 
refuge  among  the  Naudoweflies  ;  but  as  they  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  arts,  or  of  the  value  of  gold,  'it  is  rather  to 
.be  fuppofed,  that  they   were  driven   from   their  amient 

fettlements 
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fettlements   by  the  above-mentioned   emiSk  as  they 
pafel  on  towards  their  prefent  habitation  Y 

fn,Tl!eferflT.p0fiti-?nS'  h™e™f>  ™y  want  confirmation; 
for  the  fmaller  tribes  of  Indians  are  fubjeft  to  fuch  va 
.•nous  alterations  in  their  places  of  abode,  from  |£*& 
t liey  are  continually  engaged  in,  that  it  is  almoft  impof 

That  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Shining  Moun- 
tains are  a  part,  Begins  at  Mexico,  and  continuing  no«  - 

Tt^of  ?,ckr°r  t0  the  eaft  of  Califoraia>  ^pSJe 

tie  wateis  of  tliofc  numerous  rivers  that  fall  either  into 
he  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  Gulf  of  California F  in 
hence  cont.nuing  their  courfe  ftill  northward,  between 
'  J  Sf t!- Mtffiffippi  and  the  rivel,  that'  n|n  7^ 
.the  couth  Sea,  they  appear  to  end  in  about  forty-feven 
or  forty-eight  degrees  of  north  latitude;  where  a  numte 
of  rivers  anfe,  and  empty  themfelves  either  into  thr 
South  Sea,  into  HudtenC  Bay,  or  into  th  wa  ers  t  a" 
communicate  between  thefe  two  feas. 

Among  thefe  mountains,  thofe  that  lie  to  the  weft  of 
fir-  Sfir- .?'«">  **«■««•  «&   Shbing  Mountains 

fize    withnwh  ch"^ ter  °f  Ck^1  ft°neS>  0f  an  ™S 
f, ;'(W„       f  .        th«y  a«  covered,  and  which;  when  the 

-yg^dilaLr"  th6m'  ^^o-tobefeen  £ 
This  extraordinary  range  of  mountains  is  calculated  to 

Malabar,  or  that  are    produced  on  the   *oldzn   coif*  ^ 

from 
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from  a  fuperabundant   increafe   of  inhabitants  ;  whether,      - 
I  lav,  impelled  by  thefe,  or  allured  by  hopes    of  com- 
mercial advantages,  there  is  little  doubt  but  their  expec- 
tations will  be  fully  gratified  in  thefe  rich  and  unexhauited 

climes.  „..,..■/,-  i 

But  to  return  to  the  Affinipoils  and  Kilhfbnoes,  whom 
I  left  at  the  Grand  Portage,  and  from  whom  I  received 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  lakes  that  lie  to  the 
north-weft  of  this  place. 

The  traders  we  «x peeled  being  later  this  feaion  than 
ufual,  and  our  numbers  very  confiderable,   for  there  were 
more  than  three  hundred   of  us,  the  flock   of  provisions 
we  had  brought  with  us   was  nearly  exhaufted,  and  we 
waited  with  impatience  for  their  arrival. 
U      One  day,  whilft  we  were  all  expreffingour  wiflies  tor 
tivs  defirabie  event,  and   looking  frcm  an  eminence  iri 
hopes  of  feeing  them  come  over  the  lake,  the  chief  pneil 
be'on?'np-  to  the  band  of  the  Kiiuilinocs,  told  us,  that  he 
would  eildeavour  to  obtain  a   conference   with  the  Great 
gpSri*    and  know  from  him    when  the  traders    would  ar- 
rive  '/paid  Uttle  attention  to  th:s  declaration,  fuppofing 
that" it  would  be  produ&Ive  of  feme  jugghng^  mck,  juit 
fufficiently  covered  to  deceive , the  ignorant  Inaisns..    £ut 
the  kin*  af  that  tribe   telling   me   that   this   was   chiefly 
undertaken  .by  the  prieft,  to  alleviate  my  anxiety,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  convince  me  how  much  intereit  he  had 
with  the  Great  Spirit,  I  thought  it  necefTary  to  reftram 
my  animadverfions  on  h'lsdefign.  , 

The  fol-owin'r  evening  was  fixed  .upon  for  this  Ipiritual 
co-fr'rerce.  When  every  thing  had  been  properly  pre- 
r-rcd  the  Hne  came  to  me  and  led  me  to  a  capacious 
feet  the  covering  of  which  was  drawn  up,  fo  as  to  ren- 
de  what  was  trWacYmg  within,  -viflbie  to  tfiofe  who 
flood  without.  We  found  the  tent  founded  oy  a  great 
number  of  the  Indians,  but  we  read  .ly  gained  fgfm* 
Tnd  felted  ourftlves  on  ikins  laid  on   the  ground  .fcr  chat 

1  ff*c  center  I  cbferved  that  -there  was  a  place  of  an 

obi  nolnape,  which  was  corned  of  flakes   fapk^br- 

S,  wti    intervals  between,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 

Sir     oiL,   hW  ^gfc  to   contain  tMMgflfe 
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man.     Thcfe  were  of  a  middle  fize,  and  placed   at  fuch  „ 
difhnce    from  each  other,  that  whatever  lay  within,  them 
wisreadily   to   be  difcerned.     The  tent  was  perfe&ly  il-  L 
hi  initiated  by  a  great  number  of  torches  made  of  fpImters-H 
cur  from  the  pine  or  birch  tree,  which   the  Indians  held  | 
in  their  hands. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  priefl  entered  ;  when  an  amazing 
hrge  elk's  (kin  tr:ing  fpread  on  the  ground,  j nil  at  my 
feet,  belaid  himfelf  down  upon  it,  after  having  ftript  him- 
felf  of  every  garment  except  that  which  he  wore  clofe  a- 
bout  his  middle.  Being  now  proflrateon  his  back,  he  firii 
laid  hold  of  one  fide  of  the  fkin,  and  folded  it  over  him, 
aril  then  the  other;  having  only  h's  head  uncovered. 
This  wjs  no  fooner  done,  than  two  of  the  young  men  who 
ftoo'd  by,  took  about  forty  yards  of  frrong"  cord,  made  ai- 
fo  of  an  elk's  hide,  and 'rolled  it  tight  round  his  body,  fo 
that  he  was  completely  fwathed  within  the  /kin.  'Be- 
ing thus  bound  up  like'  an  Egyptian  Mummy,  one  took 
him  by  the  heels,  and  the  other  by  the  head,  and  lif.ed 
him  over  the  pales  into  the  enclofure.  I  could  alfo  now 
difcern  him  as  plain  as  I  had  hitherto  done,  and  I  took 
care  not  to  turn  my  eyes  a  moment  from  the  object  be- 
fore me,  Hntlm'ght  the  more  readily  detect  the  arti- 
fice;  for  fuch  I  doubted  not  but  that  it  would  turn  out 
to  be. 

The  prieft  had  not  lain  in  this  titration  more  than  a 
few  feconds,  when  he  began  to  mutter.  Tnis  he  conti- 
nued to  do  for  fbme  time,  and  then  by  degrees  orew  loud- 
er and  louder,  tiU  at  length  he  Jpoke  articulately  ;  fcw- 
ever,  wnat  he  uttered  was  in  fuch  a  mixed  jargon  of  the 
Cuipeway,  Ottawaw,  and  Kiliiilinoe  languages'  that  I 
could  unierftand  but  very  little  of  it.  Having  conti- 
nued m  this  tone  for  a  confiderable  while,  he  at  laft  ev- 
erted his  voice  to  its  utmofi  pitch,  fometimes  raving,  and 
sometimes  praying,  till  he  had  worked  himfelf  into  fuch  an 
agitation,  that  he  foamed  at  his  mouth. 
^  After  having  remained  near  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
m  the  place,  and  continued  his  vociferation  with  unabated 
vigor  he  feemed  to  be  quite  exhaufted,  and  remained 
Jpeechlefs.  But  m  an  initent  he  fprung  upon  his  feet, 
fttf^thftandiqga*  the  time  he  was  put  in,  it  appeared 

irnpofTible 
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hnpoCuble  for  him  to  move  either  his  legs  or  arms,  and 

.(linking  off  his  covering,  as  quick  as.  if  the   hands  wit'h 

which  it  had  been  bound  were  burned  afunder^he  begai? 

to addrefs  thofe  who  flood  around,  in  a  firm  and  audible 

voice.      "  My  brothers,"    faid    he,.    "  the    Great    Spirit 

u  has    deigned     to   hold  a  Talk    with   his    iervant,   at 

'''-  my  earneit    requeft.     He    has    not,  indeed,  told  me 

|    **  when  the  perfons  we  expect,   will  be    here  ;  but   to- 

'**  morrow,  foon    after   the  fun  has   reached   his   higheft 

(-  point   in  the    heavens,  a   canoe  will  arrive,   and  the 

;    fi  people  In  that  will  inform    us  |*  hen  the  traders   will 

i    u  come." 

Having  laid  this,  he  ftepped  out  of  the  enclofure,  and 
f;  jafttr  he  had  put  on  his  robes,  diimifled  the  afiemhly.  I 
L  own  I  was  greatly  aitonifhed  at  what  I  had  fee n  ;  but  as 
n  I  obferved  that  every  eye  in  the  company  was  fixed  on  me 
m  with  a  view  to  difcover  my  fentiments,  I  carefully  con* 
i     tea  led  every  emotion. 

The  next  day  the  fun  fhcne   bright,  and  long  before 

noon  all  the  Indians  were  gathered  together  on  the  emi- 

!     :\ience  that  overlooked  the  lake.     The   old   king  came  to 

|    meandafked  me,  whether  I  had  fo  much  confidence  iff 

I    v/hat  the  pried  had  foretold,  as  to  join    his   people^on  the 

J'illj  »nd  wait  for  the  completion  of  it  ?   I  told  him  I  was 

at  a  lofs  what,  opinion  to. form  of  the.  prediction,  but  that 

I  would  readily  attend  him.     On  this  we  walked  together 

to,  the  place  where  the  others  were  aflembled.     Every  eye 

j1    was  again  fixed  by   turns  on   me  and  on  the  lake  ;   when 

i  nt  as  the  fun  had  reached   his  zenith,   agreeable  to  what 

the   prieft   had  foretold,  a  canoe   came   round  a  point  of 

land  about  a  league   diftant.     The   Indians   no  fooner  be 

] krfd  ft,  than  they  fet  up  an  univerfal   (hout,  and  by  their 

I   looks  learned  to 'triumph   in   the   intcreft  their  prieft  thus- 

I    evi  Jently  had  with  the  Great  Spirit.  f/ 

In  Ids  than  an  hour  the  canoe  reached  the  fhore,  when 
I  attended  the  king  and  chiefs  to  receive  thofe  who  were 
on  board.  As  foon  as  the  men  were  landed,  we  walked 
all  together  to  the  knag's  tent,  when,  according  to  their 
invariable  cuflom,  we  began  to  fmoke  ;  and  this  we 
did,  notwithstanding  our  impatience  to  know  the  ti-« 
dings  they  breught,  without  afliing  any   queftions  ;    for 

the 
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the  Indians  are  the  mofl  deliberate  people  in  the  world. 
However,  after  fome  trivial  conversion,  the  king  en- 
quired of  them,  whether  they  had  feen  any  thing  of  the 
traders  ?  Tiie  men  replied,  that  they  had  parted  from 
them  a  few  days  before,  and  that  they  propofed  being 
here  the  fecond  day  from  the  prefent.  They  accordingly 
arrived  at  that  t  me  greatly  to  our  fatisfacYion,  but  more 
particularly  fo  to  that  of  the  Indians,  who  found  by  this  • 
event  the  importance  both  of  their  priefr  and  of  their  na- 
tion, gieatly  augmented  in  the  fight  of  a  ftranger. 

Tins  ftory  I  acknowledge  appears  to  carry  with  it 
marks  of  great  credulity  in  the  relater.  But  no  one  is 
lefs  tinctured  with  that  weaknefs  than  myfelf.  The  c'r-. 
cumftances  of  it,  I  own,  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  na- 
ture ;  however,  as  I  can  vouch  for  their  being  free  from 
either  exaggeration  or  irhifreprefeiitation,  being  myf  If  a 
cool  and  difpaflion^te  bbferver  of  them  all,  I  thought  it 
ncceflTary  to  give  them  to  the  public. ".  And  this  I  do  with- 
out wifhing  to  mifiead  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  or 
to  make  any  fuperflitious  impreffions  on  their  miridsj 
but  leaving  them  t6  draw  from  it  what  ca'nclufions  they 
pleafe.% 

I  have  already  obferved  that  the  AfTmrpoils,  with  a 
part  of  whom  I  met  here,  are  a  revolted  band  of  the 
Nandoweffies  ;  who  on  account  of  fome  real  or  imagined 
grievances,  for  the  Indians  in  general  are  very  tenacious 
of  their  liberty,  had  feparated  themfelves  from  their 
countrymen,  and  fought  for  freedom  at  the  experice  of 
their  eafe.  For  the  country  they  now  inhabit  about  the 
borders  of  Lake  Winn epeek,  being  much  further  north, 
is  not  near  fo  fertile  or  agreeable  as  that  they  have  relin- 
quifhed.  They  ftill  retain  the  language  and  manners  of 
their  former  affociates. 

The  Kiiliflinoes,  now  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the 
Aflinipoils,  for  they  alfo  dwell  near  the  fame  lake,  and  on 
the  waters  of  the  River  Bourbon,  appear  to  have  been 
originally  a  tribe  of  the  Chipeways,  as  they  fpeak  their 
language,  though  in  a  different  dialect.  Their  nation 
confifts  of  about  three  or  four  hundred  warriors,  and  they 
feem  to  be  a  hardy,  brave  people.  I  have  already  given 
Ml  account  of  their :  country  when  I  treated  of  Lake 
G  2  Winaepeek, 
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Winnepeek.  As  they  reticle  within  the  limits-  of  Hud. 
foil's  Bay,  they  generally  trade  at  the  factories  which  be- 
long to  that  company,  but,  for  the  reafons  mentioned  be- 
fore, they  frequently  come  to  the  place  where  I  happened 
to  join  them,  in  order  to  meet  the  traders  from  Michil- 
limackinac. 

The  anxiety  I  had  felt  on  account  of  the  traders'  de- 
lay, was*  not  much  alleviated  by  their  arrival.  I  again 
found  my  expectations  difappointed,  for  I  was  not  able 
to  -procure  the  goods  I  wanted  from  any  of  them.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  give  over  my  defigns,  and  return  to, 
the  place  from  whence  I  firft  began  my  extemlve  circuit. 
I  accordingly  took  leave  of  the  old  king  of  the  Killifti- 
nofs,  with  the  chiefs  of  both  bands,  and  departed  This 
prince  was  upwards  offixty  years  of  age,  tall  and  {lightly 
matle,  but  he  carried  hinlfelf  very  erect.  He  was  of  a 
courteous,  affable  difpoiition,  and  treated  me,  as  did   alL 


chiefs,  with  great  el 


hty. 


I  obferved  that  this  people  ftill  continued  a  cu&onv 
that  appeared  to  have  been  univerfal  before  any  of  them 
became  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  Europeans, 
that  of  complimenting  flrangers  with  the  company  of 
;heir  wives  ;  and  this  is  not  only  practiied  by  the  lower, 
*anlvL  but  by  the  chiefs  themfeives,  who  efteem  it  the 
greateil  proof  of  courtefy  they  can  give  a  flranger. 

The  beginning  of  October,  after  having  coalled  round: 
the  north  and  eait  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  I  arrived  at 
Cadot's  Fort,  which  adjoins  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie, 
and  is  lituated  near  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  it. 

Lake  Superior,:  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake,, 
^rom  its  northern  fituatioiij  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its. 
being  fnperior  in  magnitude  to  any  of  the  Lukes  on 
thfet  vail  continent.  It  might  jullly  be  termed  the  Cas- 
pian of  America,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  body 
ofrrelh  water  on.  the  globe.  Its  circumference,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  charts,  is  about  fifteen  hundred  miles ; 
our  I  believe,  that  if  it  was  coalled  round,  and  the  ut- 
noit  extent  of  every  b.ty  taken,  it  would  exceed  fixteeu 
hundred. 

After!  firfc  entered  it  from  Goddard's  River  on  the 
well   Bay,    I   coafted  near  twelve  hundred  miles  of  the 

uoith 
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north  and  eaft  fhores  of  it,  and  obferved  that  the  greateft 
part  of  that  exteniive  traft  was  bounded  by  rocks  and 
uneven  ground.  The  water  in  general  appeared  to  lie 
on  a  bed  of  rocks.  When  it  was  calm,  and  the  fun  ihone 
bright,  I  could  fit  in  my  canoe,  where  the  depth  was 
upwards  of  fix  fathoms,  and  plainly  fee  huge  piles  of. 
Hone  at  the  bottom,  of  different  fhapes*  fome  of  which 
appeared  as  if  they  were  hewn.  The  water  at  this  time 
was  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  air  ;  and  my  canoe  feemed 
as  if  it  hung  fufpended  in  that  element.  It  was  impof- 
iible  to  look  attentively  through  this  limpid  medium  at 
the  rocks  below,  without  finding,  before  many  minutes 
were  elapfed,  your  head  fwim,  and  your  eyes  no  longer, 
able  to  behold  the  dazzling  fcene, 

I  difcovered  alfo  by  accident  another  extraordinary 
property  in  the  waters  of  this  lake.  Though  it  was  in 
the  month  of  July  that  I  paffed  over  it,  and  the  furface  of 
the  water,,  from  the  heat  of  the  fuperambient  air,  im- 
pregnated with  no  fmall  degree  of  warmth,  yet  on. 
letting  down  a  cup  to  the  depth  of  about  a  fathom, 
the  water  drawn  from  thence  was  fo  exceflively  cold, . 
that  it  had  the  fame  effect  when  received  into  the  mouth: 
as  ice.. 

The  fituation  of  this  lake  is  varioufly  laid  down  ;; 
but  from  the  moil:  exact  obfervations  I  could  make,  it 
lies  between  forty-fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north  latitude, . 
and  between  eighty-four  and  ninety-three  degrees,  of  weft 
longitude,  from  the  meridian  of  London. 

There  are  many  i Hands  in  this  lake,  two  of  which  are 
very  large;  and  if  the  land  of  them  is  proper  for  cultiva- 
tion, there  appears  to  be  fufficient  to  form  on  each  a 
considerable  province  ;  efpeciaily  on  Me  Royal,  which 
cannot- be  lefs  than  an  hundred  miles,  long,,  and  in  many 
places  forty  broad..  But  there  is  no  way  at  prefent 
of  afcertaining  the  exa6t  length  or  breadth  of  either.  Even 
the  French,  who  always-  kept  a  fmall  ichooner  on  this- 
lake,  whilil  they  were  in  poiTenicn  of  Canada,  by  which 
they  could  have  made  this  dilcovery,  have  only  acquired 
a  (light  knowledge  of  the  external  parts  of  thefe  iflands  ;• 
at  leaft  they  have  never  publifhed  any  account  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  them,  that  I  could  get  intelligence  of.. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  I  able  to  difcover  from  any  of  the  conversa- 
tions which  I  held  with  the  neighbouring  Indians,  that 
they  had  ever  made  any  fettlements  on  them,  or  even 
landed  there  in  their  hunting  excursions:  From  what  I 
could  gather  by  their  difcourfe,  they  fuppofe  them  to 
have  been,;  from  their  nrtf  formation,  the  residence  of 
the  Great  Spirit;  and  relate  many  ridiculous  flories  of 
enchantment  and  magical  tricks  that  had  been  experienced 
by  fuch  as  were  obliged  through ftrefs  of  weather  to  take 
fhelter  en  them. 

One  of  the  Ghipeway  chiefs  told  me,  that  fome  of 
their  people  being  once  driven  on  the  ifland  of  Maurei 
pas,  which  lies  towards  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  lake, 
found  on  it  large  quantities  of  a  heavy,  mining,  yellow 
fand,  that  from  their  defcription  nrmft  -  have  been  gold 
cuft.  Being  (truck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  ifi> 
in  the  morning,  when  they  re-entered  their  canoe,  they 
attempted  to  bring  iome^awaf;  but  a  fpirit  of  an  amaz- 
ing fize,  according:  to  their  account,  fix^r  feet  in-  height, 
itrode  in  the -water -after  them,  and  commanded  them  to 
deliver  back  what  they  had  taken  away;  Terrified  at  his 
gigantic  ftature,  and  feeing- that  he  had  nearly  overtaken 
them,  they  were  glad  to  reftore  their  mining  treafure  • 
on  which  theyv  were  fuffered  to  depart  without  further 
moleftation.  .Since  this  incident,  no  Indian  that  has  ever 
heard  of  it,  will  venture  near  the  fame  haunted  coail. 
Befides  this,  they  recounted  to  me  •  many  other  flories  cf 
thefe  illands,  equally  fabulous. 

The  country  on  the  north  and  eaft  parts  of  Lake  Su- 
perior^ is  very  mountainous  and  barren.  The  weather 
being  intenfely  cold  in  the  winter,  and  the  fun  having  but 
little  power  in  the  fummer,  vegetation  there  is  very  (Tow  ; 
and  confequently  but  little  fruit  is  to  be  found  on  its  more; 
It  however  produces  fome  few  fpecies  in  great  abundance. 
Whortleberries  of  an  uncommon  fize  and  fine  flavor,  prow 
on  the  mountains  near  the  lake  in  amazing  quantities; 
as  do  black  currants  and  gosfberrits  in  the  fame  luxuri- 
ant  manner. 

But  the  fruit  which  exceeds  all  the  others,  is  a  berry 
refembhngarafberry  in  its  manner  of  growth,  but  ofa 
lighter  red,  and  much  larger;  its  tafre  is   far  more  deli- 
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011s  thsn  the  fruit  I  have  compared  it  to,   notwithftand- 
a  tint  it  is  fo  highly  eiteemed  in   Europe:    it  grows  on 
Qirub   of  the   nature  of  a  vine,  with   leaves   fimilar   to 
ofeof  the   grape;   and    I  am   perfuaded   that   was   it 
mfplanted  into  a  warmer   and   more   kindly  climate,  it 
cm  Id  prove  a  moil  rare  and  delicious  fruit.         .... 
Two  very  large  rivers  emptv  themleives  into  this   lake, 
i  th*  north  and  north-eaft  fide  ;  one  is  called,  the  Nipe- 
>n  River,  or,  as  the    French  pronounce  it,   Aliauipegon, 
hich  leads  to  a  band  of   the   Chipeways,   inhabiting  a 
ke  of  the  fame  name,   and  the   other   is    termed  the  Mi- 
lipicooton  River,  the  fource  of  which  is  fituated  towards 
imes's  Bay,  from  whence  there   is  but  a  fliort  Carriage  to 
10th  n-  river,  which  empties  itfeif  into   that  bay,  at  a  fort 
?lon*ing  to  the  company.     It  was  by   this  pailage  that  a 
arty  of  French  from  Michillimackinac  invaded  the  iettle- 
lents    of   that   focicty   in   the   reign   of  Queen    Anne, 
hvino-   taken  and   deftroyed    their   forts,    they    broiignt 
ft  cannon  which  they  found  in  them  to  the  fortrefs  from 
/h-ncethey  had  iu%ed  ^theie  were  imall  brafs  pieces, -and 
emain  there  to  this   prefent   time;    having,  through  -tne 
ifual  revolutions  of  fortune,  returned  to   the    poiieffion  of. 
heir  former  matters.  [ 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that :  ju it  be- 
ore  it  enters  the  lake;  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from  the 
op  of  a  mountain,  of  more  than  fix  hundred  feet,  being 
rery  narrow,  it  appears  at  a  diftance  like  a  white  garter 
ufpended  in  the  air. 

A  few  Indians  inhabit  round  the  eattern  borders  of 
rife  lake,  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains,  of  the  Aigonkins,. 
who  formerly  poflefled  this  country,,  but  who  have  been. 
nearlv  extirpated  by  the  Iroquois  of  Canada..  Lake  bu- 
perw  has  near  forty  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  iorne  of;  which 
are  ol  confiderable  fize.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  re- 
markable point  or  cane,  of  about  fixty  miles  in  length, 
called  Joint  Chegomegan.  It  might  as  properly  be  germ- 
ed a  perinfula,  as  it  is  nearly  feparated  from  the  continent,. 
on  the  ea$  fide,  by  a  narrow  bay  that  extends  from  eaft 
to  weft.  Canoes  have  but  a  fhort  portage  acrofs  the  lith- 
mus,  whereas  if  they  coaft  it  round,  the  voyage  is  more 

Chan  an  hundred  miles. 

About 
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About  that  diftance  to  the  „  eft  of  the  cape  Jul 
fcnbed,aconfiderabl;  riverfallsi.no  the  lake/ the  h, 
of  wh.ch  ■;  compofed  of  a  great  aflfembUge  of  f„ 
tttmms.  Ilv.s  river  »  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
virgin  copper  tnat  is  found  on  and  near  its  banks. 
metal  wtuch  is  met  with  alfo  in  feveral  other  places 
th)S  coaft  I  obferved  that  many  of  the  fmall  ifiS 
parfcularly  thofe  on  the  eaftern  ftiores,  were  covered  w 
copper  ore  They  appeared  like  beds  of  copperas,  of  vvhi 
many  tons  lay  in  a  fmall  fpace.  V 

A  company  of  adventurers  from  England  be*an,  fo 
after  the  conqueft of  Canada,  to  bring  awa/f  me 
ih.s_  metal,  but  the  drilled  fituation  of  affairs  in  Ame 
ca  has  obnged  tnem  to  relinquifh  their  fcheme.  It  miE 
infu  ure  braes  be  made a  very  advantageous  trade,  as  t 
2,;h;ch  co&  n°^g  on.  the  fpot,  and  requh 
batlitt.e  expence  to  get  ,t  on  board,  could   be  convey. 

Tn?°Jl0rTC?°tS  thu-°V§^  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie,  tot! 
n«r  * }  P  '  V'h'Ch  heS  at  the  bottom  oftheStrai 
Sf  temfanCeKln^  f3ke  Huron  >  from  thence 
might  be  put  on  board  larger  vefiels,  and  in  them  trad 
ported  acrofs  that  lake  to  "the  Falls'  ofNiaoara  the 
be:ng  earned  by  land  acrofs  the  Portage",  it  miel 
be  conveyed  w.thont  much  -  more  obftruftiort  to  q| , 
bee  Tne  cheapnefs  and  eafe  with  which  any  quanra 
of  it  may  be  procured,  will  make  up  for  the  length  < 
way.  that" is  neceffary  to  tranfport  it  before  it  rfach, 
the  fea  coaft,  and  enable  the  proprietors  to  lend  it  to  foi 
eign  marketsxmasgood  terms  as-  it  can  be  exported  boa 
other  countries.  ' 

Lake  Superior  abounds   with   a    variety  of  fifth,  th 
principal  and  heft  are  the  trout  and  fturgeon,  which™ 

5a„rpUg  T^  , m0<i-   a'ly     ft;af0n    "    tire   Peateft  *3 

n?  $  m  S  L"  ge"eral  weiSh  about  twelve  pounds 

but.  fome  are  caught  that  exceed  fifty,     Bef.desthefe,  | 

StTomSI  "^/'i1-  "  fken  in  §r/at  q^»titi«  here 
thicker,  and  1,1s  bony j  they  weigh  about  four  pound, 
each  and  ar;  of  a  dehcious  tafte.  The  beft  way  ex 
catching  theft  fi(h  is  with  a  net  ;  but  the  trout  migh 
be  taken  at  all  times   with    the  hook.     T'jere  are  lift* 

wife 
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emany  forts  of  fmaller*  fifli  in  great  plenty  here,  and 
icli  mrt  be  taken  with  cafe  ;  among  thefe  is  a  fort 
OTWing  a  herring,  that  are  generally,  made  ufe  of  as 
lit  for  the  trout.  Very  fmall  crabs,  not  larger  than 
fa  crown  piece,  are  found  both  in  this  and  Lake 

The  *  Lake  is  as  much  affected  by  norms  as  the  Atlan- 

Ocean  ;  the  waves  run  as  high,  and  are    equally  as 

ngerous W  fllips.     It   difcharges  its  waters  from    the 

S-eaft  corner,  through  the  Straits  of   St.  Mane.     At 

upper  end  of  thefe   Straits  fends  a  fort  that  recems 

name  from  them,  commanded  by  McnfCadcV  a 
ench  Canadian,  who  being  proprietor  of  the  toil,  s 
1  permitted  to  keep  poffeffion  of  it.  Near  this  fort  s 
"eiy  ftrong  rapid,  againft  which,  though  it  is  impoi  ible 
r  canoes  to  aLnd^yetwhen  conducted  by  .careful  pi- 
:s,  they  might  pals  down  without  danger. 

Though  Lake  Superior,  as  I  have  befcre  obferved  3 
nplied  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of  which  are  confider- 
ile  cnes  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tentn  part  of 
■e  waters  which  are  conveyed  into  it  by  thefe  n  vers,  aie 
.,-riedotfat  this  evacuation.    .How   inch  a  fuperabun- 

nee  of  water,  can  be  difpofed  of,  as  it  muft  certainly 
.  by  fome  means  or  other,  without  which  the  circum- 
^rence  of  the  lake  would  be  -contmuany  enlarging,  I 
now  not  r  that  it  does  not  empty  ufe If,  as  the  Medite,- 
mean  fea  is  fuppofed  to  do,  by  an  under  current,  winch 
erpetually  counteract  that  near  the  furface,  is  certain  ; 
/the  ft/earn  which  falls  over  the  rock  is  not  more  than 
ve  or  fix  feet  in  depth,  and  the  whole  of  it  panes  on 
hrough  the,  Straights  into  the  adjacent  lake ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
.able  that  fo. great  a  quantity  can  be  abforoed  by  ex- 
.alations  ;  consequently  they  mufi  find  a  pa  fage  through 
•omefubterranean  cavities,  deep,  unfathomable,  and  never 

°TheXFailseof  St.  Marie  do  not  defcend  perpendicularly 
j*  thofeof  Niagara  or  St.  Anthony  do,  but  confift  of  a  ra- 
nd which  continues  near  three  quarters  «f  a  mile,  over 
■hich  canoes  well  piloted  might  pafs.  . 

At  the  bottom  of  thefe    Falls,  Nature  has  formed  a 
met!  commodious  tfotioa  for.  catching  the-filh  which  .re 
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to  be  found  ther;  in  immenfe  quantities      Perfnnc  n 
m  0"  the  recks  that  lie  adjacent  to    C  mav    take   wi! 
d.PP!ng  nets,  about  the  months  of  September   and   (M 
ber ,  the  vvmte  full   before  mentioned  F  a?  that  Son  ^' 
getber^th  feveral  other  fpec.ies,  the^  c  owd   „n  ^'th' 

—S-T;! bafo" £?-&  a 
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from  the  lake,  are  eighteen  miles  defiant  from  each  other  ; 
near  the  middle  of  the  intermediate  fpace  (land  two  if- 
lands,  which  greatly  tend  to  facilitate  the  pafTage  of  ca- 
noes and  final!  vefiels,  by  affording  them  fhelter,  as  with- 
out this  fecurity  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  venture  acrofs 
fo  wide  a  fea ;  and  the  coafting  round  the  bay  would 
make  the  voyage  long  and  tedious.  This  bay  is  about 
eighty  miles  in  length,  and  in  general  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  broad. 

Nearly  halfway  between  Saganaum  Bay  and  the  north- 
weft  corner  of  the  Lake,  lies  another,  which  is  termed 
Thunder  Bay.  The  Indians,  who  have  frequented  thefe 
parts  from  time  immemorial,  and  every  European  travel- 
ler that  has  paffed  through  it,  have  unanimoufly  agreed 
to  call  it  by  this  name,  on  account  of  the  continual  thun- 
der they  have  always  obferved  here.  The  bay  is  about 
nine  miles  broad,. and  the  fame  in  length,  and  whilif.  I 
■was  palling  over  it,  which  took  me  up  near  twenty-four 
hours,  it  thundered  and  lightened  during  the  greatelt 
.part  of  the  time  to  an  exceflive  degree. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  vifible  rtafon  for  this,  that  I 
could  difcover,  nor  is  the  country  in  general  fubjecl:  to 
thunder  ;  the  hills  that  flood  around  were  not  of  a  re- 
markable height,  neither  did  the  external  parts  of  them 
feem  to:be  covered  with  any  fulphurous  fubftance.  But 
~as  this  phaenomenon  muft  originate  from  fome  natural 
caufe,  I  conjecture  that  the  mores  of  the  bay,  or  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  are  either  impregnated  with  an  un- 
common quantity  of  fulphurous  matter,  or  contain 
fome  metal  or  mineral  apt  to  attract  in  a  great  degree, 
the  electrical  particles  that  are  hourly  borne  over  them 
by  the  palfant  clouds.  But  the  folution  of  this,  and 
thofe  other  philofophieal  remarks  which  cafually  occur 
throughout  thefe  pages,  I  leave  to  the  difcuffion  of  abler 
heads. 

The  fifh  in  Lake  Huron  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
in  Lake  Superior.  Some  of  the  land  on  its  banks  is 
very  fertile,  and  proper  for  cultivation,  but  in  other 
parts  it  is  fandy  and  barren.  The  promontory  that  fe~ 
parates  this  lake  from  Lake  Michigan,  is  compofed  of 
a  vail  plain,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  long,  but 
H  varying 
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varying  in  its  breadth,  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
broad.  This  tract,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  is  divid- 
ed into  almoit  an  equal  portion  between  the  Ottawaw 
and  Chipeway  Indians.  At  the  north-cart  corner  this 
lake  has  a  communication  with  Lake  Michigan,  by  the 
Straits  of  Michillimackinac  already  defcribed. 

I  had  like  to  have  omitted  a  very  extraordinary  cir-* 
cumffonce,  relative  to  thefe  Straits.  According  to  ob- 
fervation,  made  by  the  French,  whilft  they  were  in  pofV 
iefiion  of  the  fort ;  although  there  is  no  diurnal  flood  or 
ebb  to  be  perceived  in  thefe  waters,  yet,  from  an  exact 
attention  to  their  Hate,  a  periodical  alteration  in  them 
has  been  difcovered.  It  was  obferved  that  they  arofe  by 
gradual,  but  almoit.  imperceptible  degrees  till  they  had 
reached  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  This  was  ac- 
compli (bed  in  feven  years  and  a  half;  and  in  the  fame 
fpace  they  as  gently  decreafed,  till  they  had  reached  their 
former  fituation  ;  fo  that  in  fifteen  years  they  had  com- 
pleted this  inexplicable  revolution, 

At  the  time  I  was  there,  the  truth  of  thefe  obferva- 
tions  could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Englifb,  as  they  had 
then  been  only  a  few  years  in  pofleflicn  of  the  fort  ;  but 
they  ail  agreed  that  fome  alteration  in  the  limits  of  the 
Straits  was  apparent.  All  thefe  lakes  are  fo  affected  by 
the  winds,  as  lbmetimes  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  tide, 
i according  as  they  happen  to  blow  ;  but  this  is  only  tem- 
porary and  partial. 

A  great  number  of  the  Chipeway  Indians  live  Mat- 
tered around  this  lake,  particularly  near  Saganaum  Bay. 
On  its  banks  are  found  an  amazing  quantity  of  the  fand 
cherries,  and  in  the  adjacent  country  nearly  the  fame 
fruit,  as  thofe  that  grow  about  the  other  lakes. 

From  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie  I  leifurely  proceeded 
back  to  Michillimackinac,  and  arrived  there  the  begin- 
ning of  November  1767,  having  been  fourteen  months 
on  this  extenfive  tour,  travelled  near  four  thou  fand  miles, 
and  viiited  twelve  nations  of  Indians  lying  to  the  »eft 
and  north  cf  this  place.  The  winter  fetring  in  loon  af- 
ter my  arrival,  I  was  obliged tto  tarry  there  till  June  fol- 
lowing, the  navigation  over  Lake  Huron  for  large  vef- 
feis  not  being  ojen.  en  account  of  the  ice,   till  that  time. 

Meeting 
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Meting  here  with  fociable  company,  I  parted,  thefo 
months  very  agreeably,  and  without  finding  the  hours 
tedious. 

One  of  my  chief  amu foments  was  thaj  of  fiffoing  for 
trouts.  Though  the  Straits  were  covered  with  ice,  we 
found  mfeans  to  make  holes  through  it,  and  letting  down 
flrong  lines  of  fifteen  yards  m  length,  to  which  were  fjK- 
ed  three  or  four  hooks  baited  with  the  fmajl  fifh  freibrc 
defcribed,  we  frequently  caught  two  at  a  time  of  forty- 
pounds  weight  each  ;  but  the  common  fize  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds.  Thefe  are  moft  delicious  food.  The 
method  of  preferring  them  during  the  three  months  the 
winter  generally  lads,  is  by  hanging  them  up  in  the  ak"  ; 
and  in  one  night  they  will  be  frozen  fo  hard  that  they 
will  keep  as  well  as  if  they  were  cured  with  fait. 

I  hive  only  pointed  out  in  the  plan  of  my  travels  the 
circuit  I  macje  from  my  having  Mi.chillimackinac  till 
I  arrived  again  at  that  fort.  Tho'fe  countries  that  lie 
nearer  to  the  colonies  have  been  fo  often  and  fo  minute 
ly  defcribed,  that  any  further  account  of  them  would  be 
nfelefs.  I  fliall  therefore  only  give  my  readers  in  the  re- 
mainder of  my  journal,  as  I  at  firft  propofed,  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  other  great  lakes  of  Canada,  many  of  which 
I  have  navigated  over,  and  relate  at  the  fame  time  a  few 
particular  incidents  that  I  trull  will  not  be  found  inappli- 
cable or  unentertaining. 

In  June  1768  I  left  Michillimackinac,  and  returned 
1:1  the  Gladvvyn  Schooner,  a  veilel  of  about  eighty  tons 
burthen,  over  Lake  Huron  to  Like  St.  Claire,  where 
we  left  the  (hip,  and  proceeded  in  boats  to  Detroit. 
This  lake  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference,  and  bv 
the  way  of  Huron  River,  which  runs  from  the  fouth 
corner  of  Lake  Huron,  receives  the  waters  of  the  three 
great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron.  Its  form 
is  rather  round,  and  in  fome  places  it  is  deep  enough  for 
the  navigation  of  large  vefTels,  but  towards  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  bar  of  fand,  which  prevents  thofe  that 
are  loaded  from  parting  over  it.  Such  as  are  in  ballaft 
only  may  find  water  fuMicient  to  carry  them  quite  . 
through ;  the  cargoes,  however,  of  fuch   as  are  freight- 
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ed  m\i ft  be  taken  out,  and  after  being  tranfported  acrois 
the  bar  in  boats,  re-fhipped  again. 

The  river  that  runs  from  Lake  St.  Claire  to  Lake  Erie 
(or  rather  the  Strait,  for  thus  it  might  be  termed  from 
its  name)  is  called  Detroit,  which  is  in  French,  the  Strait. 
It  runs  nearly  fbirth,  has  a  gentle  current,  and  depth  of 
water  fuflicient  for  fhips  of  confiderable  burthen.  The 
town  of  Detroit  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  banks  of  this 
river,  about  nine  miles  below  Lake  St.  Claire. 

Almoft  oppofite  on  the  eaftern  more,  is  the  village  of 
the  ancient  Hurons:  a  tribe  of  Indians  which  have  been 
treated  of  by  fo  many  writers,  that  adhering  to  the  re- 
firiclions  I  have  laid  myfelf  under  of  only  defcribing 
places  and  people  little  known,  or  incidents  that  have  pair- 
ed unnoticed  by  others,  I  mall  omit  giving  a  defcription 
of  them.  A  miflionary  of  the  order  of  Carthufian  Fri- 
ers, by  permiliion  of  the  bifhop  of  Canada,  refides  among 
them. 

The  banks  of  the  River  Detroit,  both  above  and  be- 
low thefe  towns,  are  covered  with  fettlements  that  ex- 
tend more  than  twenty  miles  ;  the  country  being  exceed- 
ingly fruitful,  and  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  and  peas.  It  has  alfo  many  fpots  of 
fine  pafturage  ;  but  as  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
French  that  fubmitted  to  the  Englifh  government,  af- 
ter the  conqueft  of  thefe  parts  by  General  A  inherit,  are 
more  attentive  to  the  Indian  trade  than  to  farming,  it  is 
but  badly  cultivated. 

The  town  of  Detroit  contains  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred houfes.  The  ftreets  are  fomewhat  regular,  and 
have  a  rarg:  of  very  convenient  and  handfome  barracks, 
with  a  fpacious  parade  at  the  fouth  end.  On  the  weft 
fide  lies  the  king's  garden,  belonging  to  the  governor, 
which  is  very  well  laid  cut,  and  kept  in  good  order. 
The  fortifications  of  the  town  confift  of  a  ftrong  ftock- 
ade,  made  of  round  piles,  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground, 
rnd  lined  with  pal i fades.  Thefe  are  defended  by  fome 
fmall  baftions,  on  which  are  mounted  a  few  indifferent 
cannon  of  an  inconfiderable  fize,  juft  fufficienc  for  its  de- 
fence againft  the  Indians,  or  an  enemy  not  provided  with 
artillery. 

The 
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The  garrilbn  in  time  of  peace,  confiits  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  commanded  by  a  field  officer,  who  acls  as 
chief  magiftrate  under  the  governor  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Turnbull,  captain  of  the  6oih  regiment,  or  Royal  Ame- 
ricans, was  commandant  when  I  happened  to  be  there. 
This  gentleman  was  defcrvedly  efteemed  and  reflected, 
both  by  the  inhabitants  and  traders,  for  the  propriety  of 
liisconducl;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
thus  publicly  making  my  acknowledgments  to  him  for 
tiie  civilities  I  received  from  him  during  my  flav- 
in the  year  1762,  in  the  month  of  July,  it  rained  on 
this  town  and  the  parts  adjacent,  fulphuirecus  w«.ter  of 
the  color  and  confidence  of  ink:  fome  of  which  beim; 
collected  into  bottles,  and  wrote  with,  appeared  perfectly 
intelligible  on  the  paper  and  anfwered  everv  purpofe  of 
that  iiifcful  liquid.  Soon  after,  the  Indian  wars  already 
ipoken  of,  broke  out  in  -hzfe  parts.  I  mean  net  to  fay 
that  this  incident  was  ominous  of  them,  notwithstanding 
it  is  well  known  that  innumerable  well  attefled  inilances 
of  extraordinary  phaenomena  happening  before  extraor- 
dinary events,  have  been  recorded  in  aknoft  every  age  by 
hiftorians  of  veracity;  I  only  relate  the  circumfiance  as 
a  fact,  of  which  I  was  informed  by  many  perions  of  un- 
doubted probity,  and  leave  my  readers,  as  I  have  hither- 
to done,  to  drawtheirown  conclufions  from  it. 

Pontiac,  under  whom  the  party  that  furprifed  Fort 
Michillimackinac,  as  related  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  acred,  w^s  an  enterprihng  chief  or  head-warrior  of 
the  Miames.  During  the  late  war  between  the  Englifh 
and  the  French,  he  had  been  a  fteady  friend  to  the  latter, 
and  continued  his  inveteracy  to  the  former,  even  after 
peace  had  been  concluded  bet  ween  thefe  two  nations. 
Unwilling  to  put  an  end  to  the  depredations  he  had  been 
fo  long  engaged  in,  he  collected  an  army  of  confederate 
Indians,  ccnfiilmg  of  the  nations  before  enumerated,  with 
an  intention  to  renew  the  war.  However,  inftead  of  open  - 
]y  attacking  the  Englifh  fettlements,  he  laid  a  fcheme  for 
taking  by  furprife  thofe  forts  on  the  extremities  which 
they  had  lately  gained  poffefTion  of. 

How  well  the  party    he   detached    to  take  Fort   Mi- 


chillimackinac luce 


the  reader  already  knows,     To 
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get  into  his  hands  Detroit,  a  place  of  greater  confequence, 
snd  much  better  guarded,  required  greater  refoiution, 
and  more  coufummate  art.-  He  of  courfe  took  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  expedition  on  himfelf,  and  drew  near 
it  with  the  principal  body  of  his  troops.  He  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  from  carrying  his  defign  into  execution, 
by  an  apparently  trivial  and  unforefeen  circumftance.  On 
iuch  does  the  fate  of  mighty  Empires  frequently  de- 
pend ! 

The  town  of  Detriot,  when  Pontiac  formed  his  plan, 
was  garrifoned  by  about  three  hundred  men  commanded 
by  Major  Gladwyn,  a  gallant  officer.  As  at  that  time 
every  appearance  of  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Indians 
feemed  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing,  Pontiac  approached 
the  Fort,  without  exciting  any  fufpicions  in  the  bread 
of  the  governour  or  the  inhabitants.  He  encamped  at  a 
little  difance  from  it,  and  fent  to  let  the  commandant 
know  that  he  was  come  to  trade  ;  and  being  defirous  of 
brightening  the  chain  of  peace  between  the  Englifh  and 
his  nation,\lefired  that  he  and  his  chiefs  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  hold  a  council.with  him.  The  governor  ftiil  un- 
fufpicious,  and  not  in  the  lead  doubting  the  fincerity  of 
the  Indians,  granted  their  general's  requeil,  and  fixed  on 
the  next  morning  for  their  reception. 

The  evening  of  that  day,  an  Indian  woman  who  had 
been  employ ecf  by  Major  Gladwyn,  to  make  him  a  pair 
of  Indian  fhoes,  out  of  curious  elk-fkin,  brought  them 
home.  The  Major  was  fo  pleafed  with  them,  that,  in- 
tending thefe  as  a  prefent  for  a  friend,  he  ordered  her 
to  takeV;;e  remainder  back,  and  make  it  into  others  for 
himfelf.  He  then  directed  his  fervant  to  pay  her  for 
thofe  me  had  done,  and  difmified  her.  The  woman  went 
to  the  door  that  led  to  the  frreet  but  no  further  ;  me 
there  loitered  about  as  if  fhe  had  not  finifhed  the  buGnefs 
on  which  me  came.  A  fervant  at  length  obferved  her, 
end  afked  her  why  fne  fiaid  there  ;  -fhe  gave  him,  how- 
ever, no  aniwer. 

Some  ihort  time  after,  the  governor   himfelf  fa w  hers 

and  enquired  of  his  fervant  what  occafioned  her  day.    Not 

beino  able  to  get  a  fitisfoSory  anftver,   he  ordered  the 

uorrnn-io   be    called  in.      When    fhe   came  into  tiis 

'  pretence 
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nrefence  he  defired  to  know  what  was  the  reafon  of  her 
fcg  about,  and  not  haftening  home  before  the  gate, 
loitering  ,  complete  in  due  time  the 

Zok  t  had %n  her Vdo.  She  told  him,  after  much 
Lftaton  thafashe  always  behaved  with  great  good nefs 
SSS  me  was  unwilling  to  take  away  the  remainder 

difelofin  "  o  h  m  the  fecret  that  feemed  to  be  ftrugghng 
S£  Km  for  utterance.  At  Ian,  on  giving ;  a  pro- 
mlfe    that  the   intelligence  flw  was  about   to  giv     him 

*.  fignal  given  by  thar  general    ondeh-i^the  belt, 

thT  V  Pendants       Having    effeaed  this,    they    were 
and   his  a '™*™£     £™£  town    where  they  would 

E^^tnedbya^ 

r'10r\?Sp0re^eIorrldt!   '^u^nvately  armed 
council,  under  prete  ice  o  k  from  the  woman 

SLftd  her  with  injunctions  *^'^E£j2 

fulfilling  on  his  part  with   punctuality,  IM  «W 

he  had  entered  into.  '  •  ed  „ave 

The  intelligence  the  governor  had  juft  «««,. 
Wn  great  upline*  ;  and  he  immetoely  conful.Jjh. 
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M^fiSS*  "T°   him   in   «>mmand,0n  the  fub- 
jett,    But  that  gentleman  confidering  the  information  as 

during/0??  "*>*  °f       He  walked 'round   he  fS 
during  the  whole  night,  and  faw  himfelf  that  every  cen 

per  o?der°n  **  ^  ***  WeaP0n  of  **^3  JS 

A*  he  traveled  the  ramparts,  which  lay  neareft  to-  the 
Tnd.au  camp,  he  heard  them  in  high  feftfyky  and  littl^ 
[™f™gf«t  their  plot  was  difco^ered  p^bably'pleaf 
mgthemfelyeswnh  the  anticipation  of  their  fuccefs  a" 
.oon  as  the  morning  dawned,  he  ordered  all  th trrifon 

SS5  1*5?  '"*"**  «-  appUenf^s  o  : 
t, .  k.P nnc,Pal  oncers,  gave  them  fach  direftiow -s 
^the"&:CCoa?-f  ***»*■«*«  f-*  ~  tt 

ail  tnetiaders,  to  inform  them,  that  as  it  was  exnerted  ' 
a  great  number  of  Indians  would  enter  thl  townfhat 

About  ten  o'clock,  Pontiac  and  his  chiefs  arrived  •  and 
wereconduded  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the e'over 
"  leL  h!S  Pr.'»cipal  officers,  each  w  th  piilo Is  ,f  thek 
coud^oThii'^r^1-  ,A'n^  Indian,  jUd  o  ,  ly 
than  n'bJl  "P  /emng  th3t  a  -reater  nu™bcr  of  roons 
bout  "'no  To?  "  U?  °n  the  Paratie'  or  "WLiag  a! 

£nsD«^i?f     fra'e   tL,e5r",te"d.  and  ^ted  on°the 

fed  in  tfcSe!  ""  ^  ""^  l°  k^  them  P« 

The  Indian  chief-warrior  now  beoan  his  f<re»ch   wh,Vl, 

3K8  I1"   ^TV*-    of  frtndtV  and 

delivery  of  the  belt  of  wampum,  the  particular  moc:e 

of 
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of  which,  according  to  the  woman's  information,  was  to 
be  the  fignal  for  his  chiefs  to  tire,  the  governor  and  all 
his  attendants  drew  their  f words  halfway  out  or  theff 
fcabbards  ;  and  the  foldiers  at  the  fame  inftant  maoe  a 
clattering  with  their  arms  before  the  doers,  which  had 
been  purpofely  left  open.  Pontiac,  though  one  of  the 
boMeft  of  men,  immediately  turned  pale,  and  trembled  ; 
and  inftead  of  giving  the  belt  in  the  manner  propofed, 
delivered  it  according  to  the  ufual  way.  His  :hiefe  woo 
had  impatiently  expected  the  fignal,  Tooked  at  each  other 
with  aitonifliment,    but    continued    quiet,    waiting   tne 

refult.  .  n     ,,- 

The  governor  in  his  turn  made  a  fpeech  ;  but  initeaa 
of  thankina  the  great  warrior  for  the  profeilions  of  friend- 
(hip  lie  had  juft  uttered,  he  accufed  him  of  being  a  trai- 
tor; He  told  him  that  the  Englifh,  who  knew  every 
thine,  were  convinced  of  his  treachery  and  villainous  de- 
fiens ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with* 
his  moil  fecret  thoughts  and  intentions,  he  fteppecl  to- 
wards the  Indian  chief  that  fet  neareft  to  him,  and  draw- 
ing afide  his  blanket,  difcovered  the  fhortened  nrekKr*. 
This  entirely  difconcerted  the  Indians,  and  frustrated  their-. 

defign.  ,  ,      ,    ,    . 

He  then  continued  to  tell  them,  that  as  he  had  given 
his  word  at  the  time  thev  defired  an  audience,  tnat  their 
perfons  fhould  be  fafe,  he  would  hold  his  promile  invio- 
lable, though  thev  io  little  deferred  it.  However,  he  ad - 
vifed  them°to  make  the  befl  of  their  way  out  of  the  fort, 
left  his  vonng  men  on  being  acquainted  with  their  treach- 
erous purpofes,  ftiould  cut  every  one  of  them  to 
pieces.  .  , 

Pontiac  endeavoured  to  contradict,  the  accuiation,  and 
|o  make  excufes  for  his  fufpicious  conduct  ;  but  the  go- 
vernor, fatisfied  of  the  falfity  of  his  proteftations,  would, 
not  liften  to  him.  The  Indians  immediately  left  the  tort, 
but  inftead  of  being  fenfible  of  the  governor's  generous 
behaviour,  they  threw  off  the  -mafk,  and  the  next  day 
made  a  regular'attack  upon  it. 

Major  Gladwvn  has  not  efcaped  cenfure  for  this  mil- 
taken"  lenity  ;  for  probably  had  he  kept  a  few  of  tne 
pnnciDal  chiefs  Drifoners,  whlift  he  had  them  in  his  pow- 
1  cr, 
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er,  he  m:gat  have  been  able  to  have  brought  the  who! 
confederacy  to  terms,  and  have  prevented  a  war.  But  h 
atoned  for  this  overfight,  by  the  gallant  defence  he  mad 
tor  more  than  a  year,  amid  ft  a  variety  of  d:fcouraoC 
nients.  & 

During  that  period  fome  very  fmart  fkirmifhes  happen 
ed  betwqpn  the  befiegers  and  the  garrifon,  of  which  th 
following  was  the  principal  and  moll  bloody  :  Captaii 
E>elzel  a  brave  officer,  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  jrij 
him  the  command  of  about  two  hundred  men,  and  I 
permit  him  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp.  This  be*n< 
complied  with,  he  fallied  from  the 'town  before  dav-break- 
but  Pontiac,  receiving  from  iome  of  his  fwift-foo'ted  war 
i  *ors,  who  were  conitantly  employed  in  watching  the  mo 
tion  of  the  garnfon,  timely  intelligence  of  their  defi<r» 
he  collected  together  the  cfioiceft  of  his  troops,  and  met 
the  detachment  at  fome  distance  from  his  camp,  near  a 
place  fince  called   Bloody -Bridge, 

As  the  Indians  were  va%  fuperior  in  numbers  j 
^apt.un  Delzels  party,  he  was  foon  over-powered  and 
firiven  back  Being  now  nearly  furrounded,  he  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  regain  the  bridge  he  had  juft  crofled, 
fc hllV°nrche  ^uldfind  a  retreat;  but  in  doin* 
this  he  k>ft  his  life,  and  many  of  his  men  fell  with  birn? 
However,  Major  Rogers,  the  fecond  in  command,  affifted 
by  Lieutenant  Breham,  found  means  to  draw  off  the  mat- 
tered remains  of  their  little  army,  and  conducted  them 
into  the  fort. 

Thus  confiderably  reduced,  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
Major  could  defend  the  town;  notwithflandina  which, 
he  held  out  aga.nft  the  Indians  till  he  was  relieved,  as  af- 
ter th:s  they  made  but  few  attacks  on  the  place,  and  on- 
ly continued  to  blockade  it. 

The  Gladwyn  Schooner  (that  in  which  I  afterward^ 
tookmypaffage  from  Michiliimackinac  to  Detroit,  and 
which  I  fince  learn  was  loft  with  all  her  crew,  on  Lake 
Erie  through  the  obftinacy  of  the  commander,  who 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  in  fu  Indent  ballad) 
arrived  about  this  time,  near  the  town,  with  a  reinforce, 
ment  and  neceflary  fupplies.  But  before  this  veflei 
could   reac.i   the   place   of  its  deftination,    it   was  mod 

vigoroufly 
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goroufly  attacked  by  a  detachment  from  Pontiac's  ar- 
v.  The  Indians  iurrounded  it  in  their  canoes,  and 
ikde  great  havoc  among  the  crew. 

At  length  the  Captain  of  the  fchooner,  with  a  coo- 
Arable  number  of  his  men  being -killed,  and  the  favsges 
-ginning  to  climb  up  the  fides  from  every  quarter,  the 
jutenant  (Mr.  Jacobs,  who  afterwards  commanded,  and 
as  loft  in  it)  being  determined  that  the  ftores  ihould 
rt  fall  into  the  enemy's  .hands,  and  feeing  no  other  alter- 
ative, ordered  the  gunner  to  let  lire  to  the  powder- 
K>m,  and  blow  the  (hip  up.  This  order  was  on  the 
oint  of  being  executed,  when  a  chief  of  the  Hurons, 
'ho  underftood  the  Englifh  language,  gave  out  to  his 
iends  the  intention  of  the  commander.  On  receiving 
lis  intelligence,  the  Indians  hurried  down  the  fides  of 
le  fhip  with  the  greateft  precipitation,  and  got  as  far 
om  it  as  poffible  ;  wkil£  the  commander  immediately 
>ok  advantage  of  their  confirmation,  and  arrived  without 
iv  further  obilruclion  at  the  town. 

This  ftafonable  fupply  gave  the  garrifon  frefh  fpirits ; 
nd  Pontiac  being  now  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  in 
is  power  to  reduce  the  place,  propofed  an  accommoda- 
on  ;  the  governed*  .wiihed  as  much  to  get  rid  of  fuch 
•oublefcme  enemies,  who  obftru&ed  the  intercourfe  of  the 
•aders  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  liftened  to  bis 
ropoials,  and  having  procured  advantageous  terms, 
greed  to  a  peace.  The  Indians  foon  after  feparated, 
id  returned  to  their  different  provinces.;  nor  have  they 
uce  thought  proper  to  difturb,  at  leafl  in  any  great  de- 
ree,  .the  tranquillity  of  thefe  parts.        ^ 

Pontiac  henceforward  feemed  to  have  laid  afide  the  ani- 
polity  he  had  hitherto  borne  towards  the  Englifh,  and 
ppar'ently  became  their  zealous  friend.  To  reward  this 
tew  attachment,  and  to  infure  a  continuance  of  it,  go- 
vernment allowed  him  a  handfome  penfion.  But  his  reli- 
efs and  intriguing  fpirit  would  net  futFer  him  to  be  grate- 
ul  for  this  allowance,  and  his  conduct  at  length  grew  fuf- 
jfeious;  fo  that  g^ing,  in  the  year  1767,^0  hold  a  coun- 
:ilin  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  a  faithful  Indian,  who 
vas  either  commiilioned  by  one  of  the  Englifh  governors, 
jr  uiftigated  bv  the  leve  he  bore  the  Englifh.  nation,  at- 
tended 
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tended  him  as  a  fpy;  and  .being  convinced  from  th< 
fpeech  Pontiac  made  in  the  council,  that  he  ftill  retain] 
his  former  prejudices  againft  thofe  for  whom  he  now  pro 
fefled  a  friendfhip,  he  plunged  his  knife  into  his  heart,  a 
foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking,  and  laid  him  dead  on  thi 
fpot.     But  to  return  from  this  digreffion. 

Lake  Erie  receives  the  waters  by  which  it  is  fupplie< 
/from  the  three  great  lakes,  through  the  Straits  of  Detroit 
that  lie  at  its  north^weft  corner.  This  lake  is  fituate< 
between  forty-one  and  forty-three  degrees  of  north-lati 
-tude,  and  between  feventy-eight  and  eighty-three  de 
grees  of  weft-longitude.  It  is  near  three  hundred  mile 
Jong  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  forty  in  its  broad  eft  part 
and  a  remarkable  long  narrow  point  lies  on  its  north  fide 
that  projects  for  feveral  miles  into  the  lake  towards  th< 
fouth-eaft. 

There  are  feveral  iflands  near  the  weft  end  of  it  fo  in- 
fefted  with  rattle-fnakes,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  Jane 
on  them.  It  is  impoffible  that  any  place  can  produce  a 
greater  number  of  all  kinds  of  thefe  reptiles  than  this 
does,  particularly  of  the  water-fnake.  The  lake  is  co- 
vered near  the  banks  of  the  iflands  with  the  large  pond- 
lily  ;  the  leaves  which  Jie  on  the  furface  of  the  -water 
fo  thick,  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres  together  ; 
and  on  each  of  thefe  lay,  when  I  palled  over  it,  wreaths 
of  water-makes  balking  in  the  fun,  which  amounted  to 
myriads. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  the  different  fpecies  that  in- 
feft  this  lake,  is  the  hifting-fnake,  which  is  of  the  fmail 
fpeckled  kind,  and  about  eight  inches  long.  When  any 
thing  approaches,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a  moment,  and  its 
fpots,  which  are  of  various  dyes,  become  vifibly  brighter 
through  rage;  at  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth, 
with  great  force,  a  fubtile  wind,  that  is  reported  to  be  of 
a  naufeous  fmell  ;  and  if  drawn  in  with  the  breath  of  the 
unwary  traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  decline,  that 
in  a  few  months  rmift  prove  mortal,  there  being  no  re- 
remedy  yet  difecvered  which  can  counteract  its  baneful 
influence. 

The  ftones  and  pebbles  on  the  fliores  of  this  lake  sjjf 
moft  .of  them  tinged,  in  a   greater  or   lefs  degree,  witb 

fpo^s 
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-  fpots  that  refemble   brafs  in  their   color,  but  which  are 
of  a  more  fnlphureous  nature.     Small  pieces,   about  the 
fize  of  hazle-nuts,   of  the   fame  kinds  of  ore,  are  found 
on  the  fands  that  lie  on  its  banks,  and  under  the  water. 
The  navigation  of  this  lake  is  efteemed  more  danger- 
'  ous  than  any  of  the  others,   on  account  of  many  high 
lands  that  lie  on  the   borders  of  it  and  project  into  the 
•  water,  In  a  perpendicular  direction  for  many  miles  toge- 
ther; fo  that  whenever  fudden  ftorms   a  rife,    canoes    and 
boats  are  freqently  left,  as  there  is  no  place  for   them  to 
■  find  a  (belter. 

This  lake  difcharges  its  waters  at  the  north-eaft  end, 
into  the  River  Niagara,  which  runs  north  and  fouth,  and 
is  about  thirty  fix  miles  in  length;  from  whence  it  falls 
.into  Lake  Ontario.  ■  At  the  entrance  of  this  river,  on 
its  eaftern  fnore,  lies  Fort  Niagara;  and,  about  eighteen 
miles  further  up,  thofe  remarkable  Falls  which  are- efteem- 
ed one  of  the  moil  extraordinary  productions  of  nature  at 
prefent  known. 

As  thefe  have  been  vl*ted  by  fo  many  travellers  and 
fo  frequently  defcribed,  I  fhall  omit  giving  a  particular 
defcription  of  them,  and  only  obferve,  that  the  waters 
by  which  they  are  iuppiied,  after  taking  their  rife  near 
1  two  thouiand  miles  to  the  north-weft,  and  palling  through 
the  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  during 
which  they  have  been  receiving  conftant  accumulations, 
at  length  rufh  down  a  ftupendous  precipice  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  perpendicular;  and  in  a  ftrong  ra- 
pid, that  extends  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
•below,  fall  nearly  as  much  more:  this  river  foon  after 
empties  kfelf  into  Lake  Ontario. 

The  noife  of  thefe  Falls  may  be  heard  an  amazing 
way.  I  could  plainly  diftinguifti  them  in  a  calm  morning 
■more  than  twenty  miles.  Others  have  laid  that  at  par- 
ticular times,  and  when  the  wind  fits  fair,  the  found  of 
them  reaches  fifteen  leagues. 

The  land  about  the  Falls  is  exceedingly  hilly  snd  un- 
even, but  the  greateft  part  of  that  on  the  Niagara  River 
is  very  good,  especially  for  grafs  and  pafturage. 

Fort   Niagara  Hands   nearly  at  the  entrance  of  the  weft 
■end  of  Lake   Ontario,  and  on  the-eaft  pare  of  the  Straits 
I  of 
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of  Niagara.  It  was  taken  from  the  French  in  the  year 
i  759,  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir'  William 
johnfon,  and  at  prefeht  is  defended  by  a  confiderable 
garrifon. 

Lake  Ontario  is  the  next  and  leaft  of.  the  Jive  great 
Lakes  of  Canada.  Iu  fituation  is  between  forty-three 
and  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  between  feventy- 
fix  and  feventy-nine  degrees  of  weft  longitude.  The 
form  of  it  is  nearly  oval,  its  greateft  length  being  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  in  circumference,  about  fix 
hundred  miles.  Near  the  fouth-eaft  part  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Glwego  River,  and  on  the  north-eaft  dis- 
charges itfelf  into  the  , River  ;;.Cataraqui.  Not  far  from 
the  place  where  it  illues,  Fort  Frontenac  formerly  flood, 
syhich  was  taken  from  the  French  during  the  laft  war, 
in  the  year  17.58,  by  a  fmall  army  cf  Provincials  under 
Col.  Bradftreet. 

At  the  entrance  of  Cfwego  River  fiands  a  fort- of  the 
fame  name,  garrifoned  only  at  prefent  by  an  inconfidera- 
ble  party.  This  fort  was  taken  in,  the'  year  1756,  by 
the  French,  when  a  great  part  of  the  garrifon,  which 
confided  of  the  late  Shirley^  and  PepperePs  regiments, 
were  mafia cred  in  .  cold  blood  by  the  lavage  s. 

In  Lake  Ontario  are  taken  many  forts  of  fifli,  zmoiig 
which  is  the  Ofvvego  Bafs,  of  an  excellent  flavour,  and 
weighing  about  three  or  four  pounds.  There  is  alto  a 
ibrt  called  the  Cat-head  or  Pout,  which  are  in  general 
very  large,  forne  of  them  weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds; 
and  they  are  efteemed  a  rare  difh  when  properly  dref&ti. 

On  the  north^weil  part  of  this -Lake,  and  to  the  fcuth- 
e«ft  of  Lake  Huron,  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Milfifsu- 
ges,  whole  town  is  denominated  Toronto,  from  the  lake  4 
en  which  it  lies  ;  hut  they  are  not  very  numerous.  The 
country  about  Lake  Ontario,  efpecially  the  more  north 
■<\nd  eaftem  parts,  is  com pofed  of  good  land,  and  in  tir.e 
may  make  very  rlounfhing  fettle ments. 

The  Oniada  Lake,  fituared  near  the  head  cf  the  Ri- 
ver Ofwego,  receives  the  waters  of  Wood-Creek,  which 
takes  its  rife  not  far  from  the  Mohawk's  River.  Thefe 
two  lie  fo  adjacent  to  each  other,  that  a  junction  is  ef- 
fected  by  ..{Juices  at  Fort  Stanwix,    abcut   twelve  milts 

from 
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from  the  mouth  of  tbi  former.  This  like  is  about  thirty- 
miles  long  from  call:  to  weft,  and  near  fifteen  broad.  The 
coumry  around  it  belongs  to  the  Oniada  Indians. 

Lake  ChampLi  1,  the  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  which  lies  nearly  eail  from  it,  is  about  eighty  miles 
in  length,  north  and  fouth,  and  in  its  broaden1  part  fou'r- 
teen.  °It  is  well  ftored  with  fifli,  and  the  lands  tint  lie  on 
ail  the  borders  of  it,  and  about  its  rivers,  very  good. 

Lake  George  formerly  called  by  the  French,  Lake 
St.  Sacrament,  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  laft  menti- 
oned like,  and  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long  from  north- 
caft  to  fouth-weft,  but  of  no  great  breadth.  The  coun- 
try  around  it  is  very  mountainous,  but  in  the  vailies  the 
land  is  tolerably  good. 

When  thefe  two  lakes  were  firjt  difcovered,  they  were 
known  by  no  other  name  than-  that  of  the  Iroquois 
Lakes  ;  and  I  believe  in  the  fxrit  plans  taken  of  thofe 
parts,  were  fo  denominated.  The  Indians  alfo  that  were 
then  called  the  Iroquois,  are  liwce  known  by  the  name 
oftheFive  Mohawk  nations,  and  the  M)hawks  of  Ca- 
nada. In  the  late  war,  the  former,  which  confiit  of  the 
Onondagoes,  the  Oniadas,  the  Senecas,  the  Tufcarories, 
aha*  Iroondocks,  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifh  :  the 
latter  which  are  called  the  Cohnawaghans,  and  St.  Fran- 
cis Indians,  joined  the  French. 

A  vaft  tract  of  land  that  lies  between  the  two  lafb 
mentioned  lakes  and  Lake  Ontario,  was  granted  in  the 
year  1629,  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  under  a  patent 
they  had  received  from  King  James  L  to  SirFerdinan- 
do  Gorges,  and  to  Captain  John  Mafon,  the  head  of 
that  family,  afterwards  diftinguifhed  from  others  of  the 
fame  name,  by  the  Mafcms  of  Connecticut.  The  coun- 
tries fpecified  in  this  grant  are  faid  to  begin  ten  miles 
from  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  run  from  the  eail  and" 
fouth  into  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  ;  and  con- 
tinuing from  thefe  in  a  direct  line  weft  ward,  extend  to 
the  middle  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  from  thence,  being  bound- 
ed by  the  Cataraqui,  or  river  of  the  Iroquois,  they  take 
their  courfe  to  Montreal,  as  far  as  Fort  Sorrell,  which 
lies  at  the  junction   of  this  river    with  the    Richlieu  ; 

and 
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and  from  that  point  are  enclofed   by  the  laft   mentioned' 
river  till  it  returns  back  to  the  two  lakes. 

This  immenfe  fpace  was   granted  by  the  name  of  the- 
Province  of  Laconia,  to  the  aforefaid  gentlemen,    on   fpe- 
cified   conditions  and   under,  certain  penalties;  but  none 
of  thefe  amounted  in  cafe   of  omiflion   in    the  fulfilment 
of  any  part  of  them,  to  forfeiture,   a   fine  only  could   be  ■ 
exacted. 

On  account  of  the  continual  wars  to  which  thefe 
parts  have  been  fubject,  from  their  fituation  between 
The  fettlements  of  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and  rhe  In- 
dians, this  grant  has  been  flittered  to  lie  dormant  by  the 
real  proprietors.  Notwithstanding  which,  feveral  towns- 
have  been  fettled  fince  the  late  war,  on  the  borders  of- 
.Lake  Champlain,  and  grants  made  to  different  people  by 
the^  governor  of  New  York,  of  part  of  thefe  territories, 
which  are  now    become  annexed  to  that  province. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  on  the  north  of 
Canada,  between  Labrador,  Lake  Superior,  and  Hud- 
ibn 's  Bay,  but  thefe  are  comparatively  fmall.  As  they 
lie  out  of  the  track  that  I  purfued,  I  fhall  only  give  a 
fummary  account  of  them.  The  moil  wefterly  cf  thefe 
are  the  Lakes  Nipifing  and  Tamifcaming.  The  firft  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  French  River,  and  runs  into  Lake 
Huron  ;  the  other  on  the  Ottawa w  River,  which  empties 
nfelfinto  the  Cataraqui  at  Montreal.  Thefe  lakes  are 
each  about  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference. 

The  next  is  Lake  Miftaffin,  on  the  head  of  Rupert's 
River,  that  falls  into  JamesY  Bay.  This  Lake  is  fo  irre- 
gular from  the  large  points  of  land  by  which  it  is ■■  in- 
teracted on  every  flue,  that  it  is  difficult  either  to  de- 
icribe  its  fhape,  or  to  afcertain  its  fize.  It  however  ap- 
pears on- the  whole- to  be-  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
circumference. 

Lake  St.  John,  which  is  about  eighty  miles  round, 
and  of  a  circular  form,  lies  on  the  Saguenay  River,  di- 
rectly north  of  Quebec,  and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
fomewhat  north-eaft  of  that  city.  Lake  Manikouagone  ■ 
lies  near  the  head  of  the  Black  River,  which  empties  it- 
felfinto  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the-eaflward  of  the  laf:* 
mentioned  river,  near  the  coaft  of  Labrador,  and  is  about 
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fixty  miles  in  circumference,  Lake  Pertibi,  Lake  Winck- 
tagan,  Lake  Etchelaugon,  and  Lake  Papenouagane,  with  a 
number  of  other  fmall  lakes,  lie  near  the  heads  of  the  Buf- 
tard  River  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Many  others,  which  it  is  unnecefiary  to  particularize 
here,  are  alfo  found  between  the  Lakes  Huron  and  On- 
tario. 

The  whole  of  thofe  I  have  enumerated,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  twenty,  are  within  the  limits  of  Canada  ; 
and  from  this  account  it  might  be  deduced,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  North-America,  through  thefe  numer- 
ous inland  feas,  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  October  1768  I  arrived  at  Bofton,  having  been  ab- 
fent  from  it  on  this  expedition  two  years  and  five  months, 
and  during  that  time  travelled  near  feven  thoufand  miles. 
From  thence,  as  foon  as  I  had  properly  digefted  my 
Journal  and  Charts,  I  fet  out  for  England  to  commu- 
nicate the  difcoveries  I  had  made,  and  to  render  them 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  But  the  profecution  of  my 
plans  for  reaping  thefe  advantages  has  hitherto  been  cb- 
ftructed  by  the  unhappy  divisions  that  have  been  foment- 
ed between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonies  by  their  mu- 
tual enemies.  Should  peace  once  more  be  reftored,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  countries  I  have  defcribed  will 
prove  a  more  abundant  fource  of  riches  to  this  nation, 
than  either  its  Eaft  or  Weft-Indian  fettlements  ;  and  I 
fhall  not  only  pride  myfelf,  but  fincerely  rejoice  in  being 
the  means  of  pointing  out  to  it  fo  valuable  an  acquisi- 
tion. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  account  of  my  exenfive  travels, 
without  expteding  my  gratitude  to  that  beneficent  Being 
who  invifibly  protected  me  through  thofe  perils  which 
unavoidably  attend  fo  long  avtour  among  fierce  and  un- 
tutored lavages. 

At  the  fame  time  let  me  not  be  accufed  of  vanity  or 
preemption,  if  I.  declare  that  the  motives  alleged  in 
the  introduction  of  this  work,  were  not  the  only  ones 
that  induced  me  to  engage  in  this  arduous  undertaking. 
My  views  were  not  {okly  confined  to  the  advantages  that 
might  accrue  either  to  myfelf,  or  the  community  to 
I  a  which 
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which  I  belonged  ;  but  nobler  purpofes  contributed  prin- 
cipally to  urge  me  on. 

The  confined  flatc,  both  with  regard  to  civil  and  re- 
ligious improvements,  in  which  fo  many  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  remained,  aroufed  within  my  bofom  an  irrefifti- 
biejnciination  to^  explore  the  almoft  unknown  regions 
which  they  inhabited  ;  and  as  a  preparatory  ftep  towards 
the  introduction  or  more  polifhed  manners,  and  more  hu- 
mane fentirnents,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  language, 
cuftoms,  and  principles. 

Iconfefs  that  the  little  benefit  too .  many  of  the  In- 
dian nations  have  hitherto  received  from  their  intercourfe 
with  thofe  who  denominate  themfelves  Chriftians,  did 
not  tend  to  encourage  my  charitable  purpofes  ;  yet  as  ma- 
ny, though  not  the  generality,  might  receive  fome  benefit 
from  the  introduction  among  them  of  the  politv  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Europeans,  without  retaining  only  the  er- 
rors or  vices  that  from  the  depravity  and  °perverfion  of 
their  profefTors  are  unhappily  attendant  on^  thefe,  I  deter- 
mined  to  perfevere. 

Nor  could  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  mould  be  able  to  ac- 
complifh  alone  this  great  defign  ;  however,  I  was  willing 
to  contribute  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power  towards  itT 
In  all  public  undertakings  would  every  one  do  this,  and  ; 
furnifh  with  alacrity  his  particular  fhare  towards  it-,  what 
iiupendous  works  might  not  be  completed. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  are  not  without  fome  feme 
of  religion,  and  fuch  as  proves  that  they  worfhip  the 
Great  Creator  with  a  degree  of  purity  unknown  to  na- 
tions who  have  greater  opportunities  of  improvement  ; 
but  their  religious  principles  are  far  from  being  fo  feu It- 
lefs  as  defcribed  by  a  learned  writer,  or  unmixed  with 
opinions  and  ceremonies  that  greatly  leflen  their  excel- 
lency in  this  point.  So  that  could  the  doctrines  of  ge- 
nuine and  vital  Chriftianity  be  introduced  among  them, 
pure  and  untainted,  as  it  flowed  from  the  lips  of  its  Di- 
vine Inftitutor,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  clear  away 
that  fu perftitious  or  idolatrous  drofs  by  which  the  rational- 
ly of  their  religious  tenets  are  obfcured.  Its  mild 
2i     beri^cent  precepts  would  likewife  conduce  to  foften 
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their  implacable  difpofitions,  and  to  refine  their  favage 
manners  ;  an  event  mod  defirable ;  and  happy  (hall  I 
cfteem  myfelf,  if  this  publication  (hall  prove  the  means 
of  pointing  out  the  path  by  which  falutary  inftru&ions 
may  be  conveyed  to  them,  and  the  converfion,  though 
but  of  a  few,  be  the  confequence. 


Gondufion  of  the  JOURNAL,  fefe; 
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CHAPTER    L 


Of  their  Origin/- 

THE   means  by  which  America  received  its  firft  ifi-v 
habitants,  have,  fmce  the  time  of  its  difcovery  by  * 
the  Europeans,  been  the  fubjecV  of  numberlefs   difquifi- 
tions.     Was  I  to  endeavour  to  collect  the  different  opi- 
nions and   reafonings   of  the  various'  writers  that  have  ' 
taken  up  the  pen  in  defence  of  their  conjectures,  the  enu- 
meration would  much  exceed  the  bounds  I   have  prefer!- 
bed  to  myfelf,  and  oblige  me  to  be  -  lefs  explicit  on  points  : 
of  greacer  moment: 

From  the  obfeurity  iii  which  this  debate  is  enveloped, 
through  the  total  difufe  of  letters  among  every  nation  of1 
Indians  on  thrs  extenfive  continent,  and  the  uncertainty  ' 
of  oral  tradition  at-  the  diftance  of  fo  many  ages,  I  fear, 
that  even  after  the  mod  minute  investigation,  we  mall 
not  be  able  to  fettle  it  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty. 
And  this  apprehenfion  will  receive  additional  force,  when 
it  is  confidered  that  the  diverfity   of  language,  which-  is  * 

apparently, 
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apparently  diftincl  between  mod  of  the  Indians,  tends  to 
afcertain  that  this  population  was  not  effected  from  one 
particular  country,  but  from  feveral  neighbouring  ones, 
and  completed  at  different  periods. 

Moft  of  the  hiftorians  or  travellers  that  have  treated  on 
the  American  Aborigines,  difagree  in  their  fentiments- 
relative  to  them.  Many  of  the  ancients  are  fiippofed  to 
have  known  that  th:s  quarter  of  the  globe  not  only  ex- 
ifted,  but  alfo  that  it  was  inhabited.  Plato  in  his  TL 
m<eus  has  afferted,  that  beyond  the  ifland  which  he  calls 
Atalantis,  and  which,  according  to  his  defcription,  was- 
fituated  in  the  Weftern  Ocean,  there  were  a  great  number 
of  other  iflands,  and  behind  thofe  a  vail  continent. 

Oviedo,  a  celebrated  Spanifh  author  of  a  much  later 
date,  has  made  no  fcruple  to  affirm  that  the  Antilles 
are  the  famous  Hefperides  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  po- 
ets ;  which  are  at  length  reftored  to  the  kings  of  Spain, 
the  defendants  of  king  Hefperus,  who  lived  upwards  of 
three  thou fand  years  ago,  and  from  whom  thefe  iflands 
received  their  name. 

.Two  other  Spaniards,  the  one,  Father  Gregorio  Gar- 
cia, a  Dominican,  the  other,  Father  Jofeph  De  Acofta, 
a  Jefuir,  have  written  on  the  origin  of  the  Americans. 

The  former,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  millions 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  others,  which 
he  received  on  the  fpot,  and  from  the  variety  of  charac- 
ters, cuftoms,  languages,  and  religion  obfervable  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  New  World, -that  different  na- 
tions had  contributed  to  the  peopling  of  it. 

The  latter,  Father*  De  Acofta,  in  his  examination  of 
the  means  by  which  the  firft  Indians  of  America  might 
have  found  a  paffage  to  that  continent,  difcredits  the 
conclufions  of  thofe*  who  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  by 
fea,  becaufe  no  ancient  author  has  made  mention  of  the 
compafs  :  and  concludes,  that  it  muff  be  either  by  the 
north  of  Afia  and  Europe,  which  adjoin  to  each  other, 
or  by  thofe  regions  that  lie-  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
Straits  of" Magellan.  He  alfo  rejecls  the  aflertions  of 
fuch  as  have  advanced  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  He- 
brews. 

John 
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John  de  Laet,  a  Flemiili  writer,  has  controverted  the 
opinions  of  thefe  Spanitli  fathers,  and  of  many  others 
who  have  written  on  the  fame  fubject.  The  hypothefis 
he  endeavours  to  eftablifh,  is.  that  America  was  certainly 
peopled  by  the  Scythians  or  ^Tartars  :  and  that  the  trans- 
migration of  thefe  people  happened  foon  after  the  dif- 
perfion  of  Noah's  grandfbns.  He  undertakes  to  ihow, 
that  the  moft  northern  Americans  have  a  greater  refem- 
blance,  not  only  in  the  features  of  their  countenances, 
but  alio  in  their  complexion  and  manner  of  living,  to 
theScythians,  Tartars,  and  Samceides,  than  to  any  other 
nations. 

In  anfwer  to  Grotius,  .who  had  aiTerted  that  fome  of 
the  Norwegians  patTed  into  America  by  way  of  Green- 
land, and  over  a  vaft  continent,  he  fays,  that  it  is  wejl 
known  that  Greenland  was  not  difcovercd  tiil  the  year 
96  j.  ;  and  both  Gomera  and  Herrera  inform  us  that  the 
Chichimeques  were  fettled  on  the  Lake  of  Mexico  in 
.721.  Fie  adds,  that  thefe  fa vages,  according  to  the  uni- 
form tradition  of  the  Mexicans  who  difpoiTetTed  then?,, 
came  from  the  country  fince  called  New-Mexico,  and 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  California  ;  confequently 
North-America  mud  have  been  inhabited  many  ages  be- 
fore .it  could  receive  any  inhabitants  from  Norway,  by  way 
of  Greenland. 

It  is  no  iefs  certain,  he  obfervss,  that  the  real  Mexi- 
cans founded  their  empire  in  902,  after  having  fubdued 
the  Chichimeques,  the  Otomias,  and.  other  barbarous  na- 
tions, who  had  taken  poifeilion  of  the  country  round  the 
Lake  of  Mexico,  arid  each  of  whom  fpoke  a  language 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  The  real  Mexicans  are  like  wife 
fttppofed  to  come  from  fome  of  the  countries  that  lie  near 
California,  and  that  they,  performed  their  journey  for  the 
moil  part  by  land  ;  of  courfe  they  could  not  come  from 
Nor  wav. 

De  Laet  further  adds,  that  though  fome  of  the  in- 
habitants of  N  ort  I]b  Am  erica  may  have  entered  it  from 
the  north-weir,  yet,  as  it  is  related  by  Pliny,  and  fome 
other  writers,  chat  on  many  of  the  iflands  near  the  well- 
cm  coaif.  of  Africa,  particularly  on  the  Canaries,  fome 
ancient  edifices  .were  feen,  it    is   highly   probable  from 

,  their 
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-their  being  now  deferted,  that  the  inhabitants  may  ltave 

i  pafTed  over  to  America  ;  the  pafTage  being  neither  long 
nor  difficult.  This  migration,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  thofe  authors,  mud  have  happened  more  than 
two  thoufand   years   ago,  at   a  time  when   the  Spaniards 

.were  much  troubled  by  the  Carthaginians;  from  whom 
having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  navigation,  and  the  con- 
firuction  of  mips,  they  might  have  retired  to  the  Ar.tiles, 
by  the  way  of  the  .weftern  ifles,  which  were  exafHy  half 

.  way. on  their  voyage. 

He  thinks  alfo  that  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Orcades  were  extremely  proper  to  admit  of  a  fimilar 
conjecture.     As  a  proof,  he  inferts  the  following  pannage 

.  from  the  hiftoryof  Wales,  written  by  Dr.  David  Powel, 
in  the  year  1 1 70. 

This  hiftorian-  fays,  that  .Madoc,  one  of  the  fons  of 
Prince  Owen  Gwynnith,  being  difguikd  at  the  civil  wars 

.  which  broke  out  between    his   brothers,   after  the  death 

.  of  their  father,  fitted  out  feveral.  vefleis,  and    having  pro- 

,  vided  them  with  every  thing  neceiTary  for  a  long  voyage, 
went  in  queft  of  new  lands  to  the  weft  ward  of  Ireland  ; 
there  he^  difcovered  very  fertile  countries,  but  deftitute 
of  inhabitants  ;  when  landing  part  of, his  people,  he  re- 
turned to  Britain,  where  he  raifed  new  levies,  and  after- 
wards tranfported  them  to  his  colony. 

The  Flemifh  author    then   returns  to  the  Scythians, 

\>  between  whom  and  the  Americans  he  draws  a  para  1  lei. 
He  obferves  that  feveral  nations  of  them  to   the  north  of 

--the  Cafpian  Sea,  led  a  wandering  hfe  ;  which,  as  well 
|s  many  other  of  their  cuftoms,  and  way  of  living, 
agrees  in  many    circumilances  with  the  Indians  of  Ame- 

,  rica.  And  though  the  refembhnces  are  not  abfolutely 
perfect   yet   the  emigrants,  even   before  they  left   their 

.  own  country,  differed  from  each  other,  and  went  not  by 
the  fame  name.     Their  change  of  abode   efrecred  what 

;  remained. 

He  further  fays,  that  a  fimilar  likenefs  exifts  between 
feveral  American  nations,   and    the  Samceides   v.-'io  are 

.fettled  according  to  the  Ruffian  accounts,  on  the  great 
River  Cby.     And    it   is  more  natural,  continues   he,  to 

,-fuppofe  that   Colonies    of  thelc   nations  paiftd  ever   to 

America 
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America  by  crofting  the  icy  fea  on  their  fledges,  than 
for  the  Norwegians  to  travel  all  the  way  Grotlus  has 
marked  out  for  them. 

This  writer  makes  many  other  remarks  that  are  equally 
fenfible,  and  which  appear  to  be  juft  ;  but  he  intermixes 
with  thefe,  fome  that  are  not  fo  well  founded. 

Emanuel  de  Moraez,  a  Portuguefe,  in  his  hiflory  of 
Brazil,  aflerts,  that  America  has  been  wholly  peopled  by 
the  Carthaginians  and  Ifraelites.  He  brings  as  a  proof 
of  this  ailertion,  the  difcoveries  the  former  are  known 
to  have  madeatagreat  diftance  beyond  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
The  progrefs  of  which  being  put  a  flop  to  by  the  fenate 
of  Carthage,  thofe  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  newly 
discovered  countries,  being  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  their  countrymen,  and  deftitute  of  many  neceiTaries 
of  life,  fell  into  a  date  of  barbarifm.  As  to  the  Ifraelites, 
this  author  thinks  that  nothing  but  circumcifion  is  want- 
ed in  order  to  conftitute  a  perfect  refemblance  between 
them  and  the  Brazilians. 

George  De  Hornn,  a  learned  Dutchman,  has  likewife 
written  on  this  fubject.  He  fets  out  with  declaring,  that 
he  does  not  believe  it  poffible  America  could  have  been 
peopled  before  the  flood,  confidering  the  fnort  fpace  of 
time  which  elapfed  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
that  memorable  event.  In  the  next  place  he  lays  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  after  the  deluge,  men  and  other  ter- 
redrial  animals  penetrated  into  that  country  both  by  fea 
and  by  land  ;  fome  through  accident,  and  fome  from  a 
formed  defign.  That  birds  got  thither  by  flight;  which 
they  were  enabled  to  do  by  reding  on  the  rocks  and  iflands 
that  are  flattered  about  in  the  Ocean. 

He  further  obferves,  that  wild  beads  may  have  found  a 
free  paflage  by  land;  and  that  if  we  do  not  meet  with 
horfes  or  cattle  (to  which  he  might  have  added  elephants, 
camels,  rhinoceros,  and  beads  of  many  other  kinds)  it 
is  becaufe  thofe  nations  that  pafTed  thither,  were  either 
not  acquainted  with  their  ufe,  or  had  no  convenience  to 
fupport  them. 

Having  totally  excluded  many  nations,  that  others  have 
admitted    as  the   probable  firft  fettiers  of  America,   fot\ 
which  he  gives  fubdantial  reafons,  hefuppofes  that  it  tie- 
K  gan 
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gain"  to  be  peopled  by  the  north  ;  and  maintains,  that 
the  primitive  colonies  fpread  themfelves  by  the  means  of 
the.  ifthmus  of  Panama  through  the  whole  extent  oi 
the  continent. 

He  believes  that  the  firft  founders  of  the  Indian  Co- 
lonies were  Scythians.  That  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians afterwards  got  footing  in  America  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  the  Chinefe  by  way  of  the  Pacific.  And 
that  other  nations  might  from  time  to  time  have  landed 
there  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  ways,  or  might  poffibly 
have  been  thrown  on  the  coaft  by  tempefts  :  fince,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  that  Continent,  both  in  its  nor- 
thern and  fouthern  parts,  we  meet  with  undoubted  marks 
of  a  mixture  of  the  northern  nations  with  thofe  who 
have  come  from  other  places.  And  lafUy,  that  fome  Jews 
and  Chriftians  might  have  been  carried  there  by  fuch  like 
events,  but  that  this  muft  have  happened  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  of  the  New  World  was  already  peo- 
pled. 

.After  all,  he  acknowledges  that  great  difficulties  at- 
tend the  determination  of  the  queftien.  Thefe,  he  fays, 
are  occaiioned  in  the  firft  place  by  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  towards 
the  north  .and  fouth  pole  ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  the 
havoc  which  the  Spaniards,  the  firft  difcoverers  of  the 
!Mew  World,  made  among  its  molt  ancient  monuments  ; 
as  witnefs  the  great  double  road  betwixt  Quito  and 
Cuzco,  an  undertaking  fo  fmpendous,  that  even  the  moil 
magnificent  of  .thofe  executed  by  the  Romans,  cannot  be 
compared    to   it. 

He  fuppofes  alfo  another  migration  of  the  Phoenicians, 
than  thofe  already  mentioned,  to  have  taken  place  :  and 
.this  was  during  a  three  years  voyage  made  by  the  Tyn- 
an fleet  in  the  fervice  of  King  Solomon.  He  aifcrts  on 
the  authority  of  Jofephus,  that  the  port  at  which  this  em- 
barkation was  madr,  lay  in  the  Mediteiranean.  The 
ileet,  he  adds,  went  in  queft  of  elephants'  teeth  and  pea- 
cocks, to  the  weftern  coall  of  Africa,  ♦vhich  is  Tarflnili  ; 
then  to  Ophir  for  gold,  which  is  Haite,  or  the  ifland 
>f}i  liifpaniola .;  and  in  the  latter  opinion  he  is  fupported 

by 
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by  Columbus,  who,  when  he  difcovered  that  iflaivl, 
thought  he  could  trace  the  furnaces  in  which  the  gold 
was  refined. 

To  thefe  migrations  which  proceeded  the  Chriftian  acra, 
he  adds  many  others  of  a  later  date,  from  different  na- 
tions, but  thefe  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate.  For  the 
fame  reaforr  I  am  obliged  to  pais  over  numbsrlefs  wri- 
ters on  this  fubjeft  ;  and  fl] all  content  myfelf  with  only 
giving  the  fentiments-  of  two  or  three  more. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  Pierre  De  Charlevoix,  a  French- 
mm,  who,  in  his  journal  of  a  voyage  to  -North-America, 
nude  fo  lately  as  the  year  1 720,  has  recapitulated  the 
opinions  of  a  variety  of  authors  on  this  head,  to  which 
he  has  fubjoined  his  own  conjectures.  But  the  latter  can- 
not without  fome  difficulty  be  extracted,  as  they  are  fo 
interwoven  with  the  paflages  he  has  quoted,  that  it  re- 
quires much  attention  to  difcriminate   them. 

He  feems  to  allow  that  America  m'ght  have  received 
its  firft  inhabitants  from  Tartary  and  Hyrcania.  Tftis 
he  confirms,  by  obferving  that  the  lions  and  tygers  which 
are  found  in  the  former,  mud  have  come  from  thofe 
countries,  and  whofe  paflage  ferves  for  a  proof  that  the 
two  hemifpheres  join  to  the  northward  of  Ada.  He 
then  draws  a  corroboration  of  this  argument,  from  a 
ftory  he  fays  he  his  often  heard  related  by  Father 
Grollon,  a  French  Jefuit,    as  an  undoubted   matter  of 

ha. 

This  father  after  having  laboured  fome  time  in  the  mif- 
Irons  of  New  France,  palled  over  to  thofe  of  China.  One 
day  as  he  was  travelling  in  Tartary,  he  met  a  Huron  wo- 
man whom  he  had  formerly  known  in  Canada.  Healked 
her  bv  what  adventure  (lie  had  been  carried  into  a  coun- 
try fo  diftant  from  her  own.  She  made  anfwer,  that 
having  been  taken  in  war,  fa e  had  been  conducted  from 
nation  to  nation,  till  Hie  had  reached  the  place  at  which 
me  then  was. 

Monfieur  Charlevoix  fays  further,  that  he  had  been 
affured  another  Jefuit,  palling  through  Nantz,  in  his: 
return  from  China,  had  related  much  fuch  another  af- 
fair of  a  Spanifh  woman  from  Florida.  She  alfo  had 
been  taken  by  certain  Indians,  and  given  to   thofe  of  a 

more 
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more  diftant  country  ;  and  by  thefe  again  to  another  na- 
tion, till  having  thus  been  fucceilively  pafied  from 
country  to  country,  and  travelled  through  regions  extreme- 
ly cold,  me  at  laft-  found  herfelf  in  Tartary.  Here  fhe 
had  married  a  Tartar,  who  had  attended  the  conquerors  in 
China,  where  (he  was  then  fettled. 

He  acknowledges  as  an  allay  to  the  probability  of  thefe 
ftories,  that  thofe  who  had  failed  fart  heft  to  the"  eaflvvard 
of  Alia,  by  puifuing  the  Coaft  of  JefTo  or  Kairfchatka, 
have  pretended  that  they  had  perceived  the  extremity  of 
this  continent  ;  and  from  thence  have  concluded  that 
there  could  not  poffibly  be  any  communication  by  land. 
But  he  adds  that  Francis  Guella,  a  Spaniard,  is  faid  to 
have  aflerted,  that  this  feparation  is  no  more  than  a  flraif, 
about  one  hundred  miles  over,  and  that  fome  late  voyages 
of  the  Japanefe  give  grounds  to  think  that  this  ftrait 
is  only  a  bay,  above  which  there  is  pafiage  over 
land. 


He  goes-  on  to  obferve,  that  though  there  are  few 
wild  beafts  to  be  met  with  in  North-America,  except  a 
kind  of  tigers  without  fpots,  which  are  found  in  the 
country  of  the  Iroquoife,  yet  towards  the  tropics  there 
are  lions  and  real  tigers,  which,  notwithfianding,  might 
have  come  from  Hyrcania  and  Tartary;  for  as  by  ad- 
vancing gradually  fouthward  they  met  with  climates  more 
agreeable  to  their  natures,  they  have  in  time  abandoned 
the  northern  countries. 

He  quotas  both  Solinus  and  Pliny  to  prove  that  the* 
Scythian  Anthropophagi  once  depopulated  a  great  extent 
of  country,  as  far  as  the  promontory  Tabin  ;  and  alfo 
an  author  of  later  date,  Mark  Pol,  a  Venetian,  who,  he 
fays,  tells  us,  that  to  the  noith-eaft  of  China  and  Tartary 
there  are  vaft  uninhabited  countries,  which  might  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  confirm  any  conjectures  concerning  the  retreat 
of  a  great  number  of~Scythians  into  America. 

To  this  he  adds,  that  we  find  in  the  antients  the 
names  of  fome  of  thefe  nations.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the 
Tabians  ;  Solinus  mentions  the  Apuleans,  who  had  for 
neighbours  the  Maflagetes,  whom  Pliny  fince  allures  us  to 
have  entirely  difappeared.     Ammianus  Marcellinus  ex- 
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prefflv  tells  us,  that  the  fear  of  the  Anthropophagi  obliged 
ftveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  to  take  re- 
fuge elfewhere.  From  all  thefe  authorities  Monfieur 
Charlevoix  concludes,  that  there  is  at  lead  room  to 
conje&ure  that  more  than  one  nation  in  America  had 
a  Scvthian  or  Tartarian  original. 

He  finifhes  his  remarks  on  the  authors  he  has  quoted, 
by  the  following  obfervations  :  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  controvert  mav  be  reduced  to  the  two  following 
articles ;  firft,.how  the-  new  world  might  have  been  p&& 
pled  ;  and  fecondly,  by  whom,  and  by  whatmieans  it- 
has  been  peopled.  -  L 

Nothing,  he  aflerts,  may  be  more  eafily  anfwered  than' 
the  firft.  America  might  have  been  peopled  as  the  three 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  been.  Many  ditnculties  have 
tag*  formed  on  this  fubj eft,  which  have  been  deeffwd' 
inferable,  but  which  are  far  from  being  fo.  Trie  in- 
habitants of  both  hemifpheres  are  certainly  the  ockend- 
ants  or  the  fame  father  ;  the  common  parent  of  man- 
kind received  an  exprefs  command  from  Heaven  to  peo- 
ple the  whole  world,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  peo- 
pled. 

Tobrincrthis  about  it  was   neceflkry   to   overcome  a^ 


difficulties  that  lay   in 


the  wi 


id  thev  have  been  got 


over.  Were  thefe  difficulties  greater  with  reipect  to  peo- 
pling the  extremities  of  A-fia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  or 
the  tranfporting  men  into  the  iflands  which  lie  at  conhder- 
able  diftance  from  thofe"  continents,  than  to  pais  over 
into  America  ?  certainly  not.  ■     - 

Navigation,   which  has   arrived   at  IV  great  perfea ion 
within  thefe  three  or  four   centuries,  might  poifibly  have 
been  more  perfect  in  thofe  early   ages  than  at  th=s  dav. 
Who  can  believe  that  Noah  and  his  immediate  defend- 
ants knew  lefe  of  this  art  than  we  do  ?   That  the  builder 
and  pilot  of  the  Urged  (hip  that  ever  was,  a  fhip  thatwa* 
j  formed  to  traverle  an  unbounded  ocean,  and  had   to ^  ma- 
'  ny  fhoalsand   qufek-fands-  to  guard --againft,    iiioul'd  be- 
ignorant  of,  or   fhould    not    have  communicated  to  thole 
of  his   defendants    who    furvived    him,    and  by  w;\oie 
means  he  was  to  execute  the  order  of' the   Great   Creator; 
I  lav,  who  can  believe  he  ihould  no:  have  coMmun.cated 
K  a    ■  TO 
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to  them  the  art  of  failing  upon  an  oc  hi  h 

Ste?  Calm  a",d  ,,adrc>  but  at  tlie  fa™  t?me  confine] 
within  its  ancient  limits  ? 

Admitting  this  how  eafy  is  it  to  pafs,  exclufive  of  the 
paffage  already  defcribed,  by  land  from  'the  coaft  of  Afr! 
ca  to  Brazil  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Weftern  Ifland 
and  from  them  to  the  Antiles  ?  From  the  Britift  Ifle ' 
or  the  coaft  of  France,  to  Newfoundland,  the  paffage  s 
neither  ong  no,  difficult;   I  might  fay  as  much  ofTha 

to°theM«MaiaPan5   ^   J^n'  °r  th^Wlippi„eS 
to  the  illes  Mauannes  ;  and  from  thence  to  Mexico 

There  are  .(lands  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 

comment  0f  Ana,   where  *e  have  not  been  furprifed to 

fed  inhabitants    why   then  mould   we  wonder  to  melt 

w.tn  people  m  America  !    Nor  can  it  be  imaginedTha 

tnegrandfonsofNoah,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fepal 

rae  aild   fpread   themfelves  in  conformity  tothede£ 

01  (^odover  trie  whole  earth,  mould  find  it  abfolutely  im! 

poffiule  to  people  almoft  one  half  of  it  Y 

thorhtainnbr?nT?  ?***?."  m?  extraas  fr°m  *«  au- 
thor than  I  intended  as  his  reafans  appears  to  be  folid 
and  many  of  h,s  observations  juft.  From  this  encomi 
urn,  howe^J  muft  exclude  the  ftories  he  has  intTo- 
duced  of  the  Huron  and  Fioridan  women,  which  I  fi 
I  might  venture  to  prenounce  fabulous 

I  ihall  only  add,  to  give  my  readers  a  more  compre- 
h  nfive  view  or  Monfieur  Charlevoix's  differtation,  thTn! 
Shof°P °feSt0C0meat  ^  truth  of  what  we  areTn 
.    Jhe  onI>'  msans  bv  which  this  can    be  done,  he  frvs 

diffeUrS^";  h"^Ze°fthe  Americans' with  ie 
difrerent  rations  from  whence  we  might  fuppofe  thev 
have  peregrinated  If  we  compare  the  fogrmer  ^t^% 
wo  ds  that  are  confidered  as  primitives,  it  might  poffibiv 
fct  us  upon  lome  happy  difcoverv.  And  this  Waf  of  af 
ceudmgto  the  original  of  nations,  which  is  by Vr  1 e 
leaft  equivocal,  „  not  fo  difficult  as  might  be  maled 
So  trve  haJan^11   ,haV6'   fave!lers°and   millioLr  es 

ShS  thC  hn^gtS  that  are  'P^eninail 
the  provinces  of  the  new  world  ;  it  Mould  on  v  be  necef 
to  to  make  a  colledtba  of  their  grammars  and  vocabt 

laries, 
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laries,  and  to  collate  them  with  the  dead  and  livino-  lan- 
guages of  the  old  world,  that  pafs  for  oriojnals°  an* 
the  fimilarity  might  eafily  be  traced.  Even  the  different 
dia  efts,  in  fpite  of  the  alterations  they  have  underaone 
ftill  retain  enough  of  the  mother  tongue  to  furnifh  &con! 
iiderable  lights. 

Any  enquiry  into  the  manners,  cufloms,  religion,  or  tra- 
ditions  of  the  Americans,  in  order  to  difcover  by  that 
means  their  origin,  he  thinks  would  prove  fallacious  A 
difquifition  of  that  kind,  he  obferves,  is  only  capable  of 
producing  a  falfe  light,  more  likely  to  dazzle,  and  to 
make  us  wander  from  the  right  path,  than  to  lead  us 
witn  certainty  to  the  point  propofed. 

Ancient  traditions  are  effaced  from  the  minds  offuch 
as  either  have  not,  or  for  feveral  ages  have  been  without 
t hole  helps  that  are  neceflary  to  preferve  them.  And  in 
this  fituation  is  full  one  half  of  the  world.  New  events 
and  a  new  arrangement  of  things,  give  rife  to  new  tradi- 
tions, which  efface  the  former,  and  are  themfelves  effaced 
in  turn.  After  one  or  two  centuries  have  parted,  there  no 
longer  remain  any  traces  of  the  firft  traditions  ;  and  thus 
we  are  involved  in  a  ftate  of  uncertainty. 

He  concludes  with  the  following  remarks,  among  many 
others.  Unforefeen  accidents,  tempeils,  and  fhipwrecks 
have  certainly  contributed  to  people  every  habitaW- 
part  of  the  world  :  and  ought  we  to  wonder  after  this" 
at  perceiving  certain  refemblances,  both  of  perfons  and 
manners  between  nations  that  aremoft  remote  from  each 
other,  when  we  find  inch  a  difference  between  thofe  that 
border  on  one  another  ?  As  we  are  deftitute  of  hiftofe 
eal  monuments,  there  is  nothing,  I  repeat  it,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  primitive  languages  that  is  capable  of 
throwing  any  light  upon  thefe  clouds  of  impenetrable 
carknefs.  f 

By  this  enquiry  we  fliould  at  lead  be  fatisfied  amone 
that  prooigious  number  of  various  nations  inhabiting 
America  and  difrering  fo  much  in  languages  from  each 
other,  which-  are  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  words  to. 
tally  and  entirely  different  from  thofe  of  the  old  world 
W  who  comequently  muft  be  reckoned  to  have  paffed 
over  to  America  in  the  earlieft    ages,  and  thofe,  who, 

from 
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from  the  analogy  of  their  language  with  fuch  as  are 
at  prefent  ufed  in  the  three  other  parts  of  the  globe,. 
leave  room  to  judge  that  their  migration  has  been 
more  recent,  and  which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  fliip- 
wrecks,  or  to  fome  accident  fimilar  to  thofe  which  have 
been  fpoken  of  in  the  courfe  of  this  treatife. 

I  fnall  only  add  the  opinion  of  one  author  more,  be- 
fore I  give  my  own  fentiments  on  the  fubject,  and  that 
is  of  James*  Adair,  Efq.  who  refided  forty  years  among 
the  Indians,  and  publifhed  the  hiftory  of  them  in  the 
year  1772.  In  his  learned  and  fyftematical  hiftory  of 
thofe  nations*,  inhabiting  the  weftern  parts  of  the  nioft 
fouthernofthe  American  colonies  ;  this  gentleman  with* 
out  hesitation  pronounces  that  the  American  Aborigines 
are  defcended  from  the  Ifraelites,  either  whilft  they  were 
a  maritime  power,  or  foon  after  their  general  capti- 
vity. .  . 

This  defcent  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  their  religi- 
ous rites,  their  civil  and  martial  cuftoms,  their  marri- 
ages, their  funeral  ceremonies,  their  manners,  language, 
traditions,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  particulars.  And 
fo  complete  is  his  conviaion  on  this  head,  that  he  fancies 
he  finds  a  perfect  and  indifputable  fimilitude  in  each. 
Through  all  thefe  I  have  not.  time  to  follow  him,  and 
{hall  therefore  only  give  a  few  extracts  to  fhow  on  what 
foundation  he  builds  his  conjectures,  and  what  degree  of 
credit  he  is  entitled  to  on  this  point. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  that  though  fome  have-fup- 
pofed  the  Americans  to  be  defcended  from  the  Chineie, 
yet  neither  their  religion,  laws,  nor  cuftoms  agree  in  the 
lead  with  thofe  of  the  Chinefe ;  which,  fufhcientiy  proves 
that  they  are  not  of  this  line.  Derides,  as  our  beft  (hips- 
are  now  almoit  half  a  year  in  failing  for  China  (our  author 
does  not  here  recollect  that  this  is  from  a  high  northern 
latitude,  acrofs  the  Line,  and  then  back  again  grectlv  to 
the  northward  of  it,  and  not  dire&ly  athwart  the  Pacing 
Ocean,  for  only  one  hundred  and  eleven  degrees)  or  from 
thence  to  Europe,  it  is  very  unlikely  they  fliouid  attempt 
fuch  dangerous  difcoveries,  with  their  fuppofed  fmaii 
yeflels,   agai::i  rapid  currents,  and  in  dark    and  fckly 

Monibons. 
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He  further  remarks,  that  this  is  more  particularly  im- 
probable, as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  nation  was 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  loadftone  to  direct  their 
courfe. 

China,  he  fays,  is  about  eight  thoufand  miles  diftant 
from  the  American  continent,  which  is  twice  as  far  as 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  we  are  not  informed 
by  any  ancient  writer  of  their  maritime  (kill,  or  lo  much 
as  any  inclination  that  way,  befides  fmall  coaiting  voy- 
ages. The  winds  blow  likewife,  with  little  variation 
from  eaft  to  weft  within  the  latitudes  thirty  and  odd, 
north  and  fouth,  and  therefore  thefe  could  not  drive  them 
on  the  American  coaft,  it  lying  directly  contrary  to  fuch  a 
courfe. 

Neither  could  perfons,  according  to  this  writer's  ac- 
count, fail  to  America  from  the  north  by  the  way  of 
Tartary  or  Ancient  Scythia ;  that  from  its  fituation, 
never  having  been  or  can  be  a  maritime  power  ;  and  it  is 
Utterly  impracticable,  he  fays,  for  any  to  come  to  America 
by  fea  •  from  that  quarter.  Befides,  the  remaining  traces 
of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  civil  and  martial  cut-. 
toms,  are  quite  oppofite  to  the  like  veftiges  of  the  Old 
Scythians. 

Even  in  the  moderate  northern  climates  there  is  not 
to  be  feen  the  lead  trace  of  any  ancient  irately  build- 
ings, or  of  any  thick  lettlements,  as  are  faid  to  remain 
in  the  lefs  healthy  regions  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  And 
federal  of  the  Indian  nations  afiure  us,  that  they  crofled 
the  Miiliflippi  before  they  made  their  prefent  northern 
fettlements  ;  which,  connected  with  the  former  arguments, 
he  concludes  will  fufliciently  explode  that  weak  opinion 
of  the  American  Aborigines  being  lineally  defcended 
from  the  Tartars  or  ancient  Scythians. 

Mr.  Adair's  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  the  Americans 
derive  Iheir   origin  from  the  Jews  are, 

Firft,  becaufe  they  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  have 
chiefs  over  them  as  the  Ifrealites   had. 

Secondly,  becaufe,  as  by  a  ftric%  permanent,  divine 
precept,  the  Hebrew  nation  were  ordered  to  worlhip,  at 
Jerufalem,  Jehovah  the  true  and  living  God,  fo  do  the 
Indians,  ftili ng  him  Yohcwah.     The  ancient  <  Heathens, 

he 
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he  adds,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  a  plurality  of  gods, 
but  the  Indians  pay  their  religious  devoirs  to  the  Great,, 
beneficent,  fupreme,  holy  Spirit  of  Fire,  who  refides,. 
as  they  think,  above  the  clouds,  and  on  earth  alfo  with 
unpolluted  people.  They  pay  no  adoration  to  images, 
,  or  to  dead  perfons,  neither  to' the  celeftial  luminaries,  to 
evilfpirits,  nor  to  any  created  beings  whatever. 

Thirdly,  becaufe,  agreeable  to  the  theocracy  or  divine 
government  of  Ifreal,  the  Indians  think  the  Deity  to  be  the 
immediate  head  of  their  ftate. 

Fourthly,  becaufe,  as  the  Jews  believe  in  the  miniftrati- 
on  of  angels,  the  Indians  alio  believe  that  the  higher  regi- 
ons are  inhabited  by  good  fpirits- 

Fifthly,  becaufe  the  Indian  language  and  dialects  ap- 
pear to  have  the  very  idiom  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew. 
Their  words  and  fentences  being  expreflive^  concife,. 
emphatical,  fonorous,  and  bold  ;  and  often,  both  in  let- 
ters, and  fignification,  are  fynonymous  with  the  Hebrew 
language. 

Sixthly,  becaufe  they  count  their  time  after  the  manner 
of  the  Hebrews. 

Seventhly,  becaufe  in  conformity  to,  or  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews,  they  have  their  prophets,  high-priefts,  and 
other  religious  orders. 

Eightlv,  becaufe  their  feflivals,  fafts,  and  religious  rites 
have  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Hebrews. 

Ninthly,  becaufe  the  Indians,  before  they  go  to  war, 
have  many  preparatory  ceremonies  of  purification  and  fail- 
ing, like  what  is  recorded  of  the  Ifrealites. 

Tenthly,  becaufe  the  fame  tafte  for  ornaments,  and  the 
fame  kind,  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  Indians,. as  by  the  He- 
brews. 

Thefe  and'  many  other  arguments  of  a  fi milar  nature, 
Mr.  Adair  brings  in  fupport  of  his  favourite  fyflern  ;  but 
I  fnould  imagine,  that  if  the  Indians  are  really  derived 
from  the  Hebrews,  among  their  religious  ceremonies,  on 
which  he  chiefly  i'eems  to  build  his  hypothefis,  the  princi- 
pal, that  of  circumcifion,  would  never  have  been  laid  afide, 
and  its   very  remembrance  obliterated. 

Thus  numerous  and  diverfe  are  the  opinions  of  thofe 
who  have  hitherto  written  on   this  fubjeel !    I  fnaU  not 

however, 
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however,  either  endeavour  to  reconcile  them,  or  to  point 
out  the  errors  of  each,  but  proceed  to  give  my  own  fen- 
timents  on  the  origin  of  the  Americans  ;  which  are  found- 
ed on  conclufions  drawn  from  themoft  rational  arguments 
of  the  writers  I  have  mentioned,  and  from  my  own  ob- 
servations ;  the  confiftency  of  thefe  I  fhall  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  my  Readers. 

The  better  to  introduce  my  conjectures  on  this  head,  it 
is  neceflfary  Hrft  to  afcertain  the  distances  between  Ameri- 
ca and  thofe  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  that  approach 
neareil  to  it. 

The  Continent  of  America,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  all  the  refearches  that  have  been  made  near  the 
poles,  appears  to  be  entirely  Separated  from  the  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  That  part  of  Europe  which 
-approaches  neareil:  to  it,  is  the  coaft  of  Greenland,  lying 
in  about  feventy  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  which 
reaches  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  coaft  or  Labrador, 
fituated  on  the  north-eaft  borders  of  this  continent. 
The  coaft  of  Guinea  is  the  neareft  part  of  Africa  ; 
which  lies  about  eighteen  hundred  and  fixty  miles  north- 
,eaft  from  the  Brazils.  The  moil  eaflern  coaft  of  Ana, 
which  extends  to  the  Korean  Sea  on  the  northof  Chinea, 
projects  north-eaft  through  eaftem  Tartary  and  Kam- 
ichatka  to  Siberia,  in  about  fixty  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude. Towards  which  the  weftern  coafts  of  America, 
from  California  to  the  Straits  of  Anriian,  extend 
nearly  north-weft,  and  lie  in  about  forty-fix  degrees  of  the 
.fame  latitude. 
^Whether  the  Continent  of  America  ftretches  any  far- 
ther north  then  thefe  ftraits,  and  joins  to  the  eaftern  parts 
of  A fia,  agreeable  to  what  has  been  a  netted  by  f*ome  of 
the  writers  I  have  quoted,  or  whether  the  lands  that  have 
been  difcovered  in  the  intermediate  parts,  are  only  an  ar- 
chipelago of  iilands,  verging  towards  the  eppofite  conti- 
nent, is  not  yet  ascertained-* 

It  being,  however,  certain  that  there  are  many  con- 
firierable  iilands  which  lie  between  the  extremities  of 
Alia  and  America,  viz.  Japan,  JefTo  or  Jedfo,  Gama's 
Land,  Behring's  Ifie,  with  many  others  difcovered  by 
Tfchirikow,  and  befides  thefe,  from   fifty   degrees  north 

there 
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there  appearing  to  be  a  clufter  of  iflands  that  reach  as  far 
as  Siberia,  it  is  probable  from  their  proximity  to   Ame- 
rica,    that    it     received     its      firil:     inhabitants      frort 
them. 

This  conclufion  is  the  moil  rational  NI  am  able  to  draw 
fuppofing  that  fince  the  Aborigines  got  footing  on  thi; 
continent,  no  extraordinary  or  fu'dden  change  in  the  pofi- 
lion  or  furface  of  it  has  taken  place,  from  inundations 
earthquakes,  or  any  revolutions  of  the  earth  that  we  are 
■  at  prefent  unacquainted  with. 

To  me  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  it  fhoulc 
Jiave  been  peopled  from  different  quarters,  acrofs  the 
Ocean,  as  others  have  afferted.  From  the  fize  of  the 
fliips  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  early  ages,  and  the  want  oi 
the  compafs,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  maritime 
nation  would  by  choice  venture  over  the  unfathomable 
ocean,  in„  fearch  of  diftant  continents.  Had  th  s  how- 
ever been  attempted,  or  had  America  been  firft  acci- 
dentally ^peopled  from  fliips  freighted  with  paffengers 
of  both  fexes,  which  were  driven  by  flrong  eafterly  winds 
acrofs  the  Atlantic,  thefe  fettiers  mud  have  retained  fome 
traces  of  the  language  of  the  country  from  whence  they 
migrated  ;  and  this  fince  the  difcovery  of  it  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans mull  have  been  made  out.  It  alfo  appears  extra- 
ordinary that  feveral  of  thefe  accidental  migrations,  as 
allowed  by  fome,  and  thefe  from  different  parts,  mould 
have  taken  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  the  moft  critical  enquiries, 
and  the  maturell  deliberation,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
America  received-its  firft  inhabitants  from  the  north- 
eaft,  by  way  of  the  great  archipelago  juft  mentioned, 
and  from  thefe  alone.  But  this  might  have  been  ef- 
fected at  different  times,  and  from  various  parts  i  from 
Tartary,  China,  Japan,  or  Kamfchatka,  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  places  refembling  each  other  in  color,  features, 
and  fliape  ;  and  who,  before  fome  of  them  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  iciences,  might  have  likewife 
refembled  each  other  in  their  manners,  cuftoms,  religion, 
and  language. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Chinefe  nation  and 
the  Tartars  lies  in   the  cultivated   ffate  of  the  one,  and 

the 
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the  unpolifhed  fituation  of  others.  The  former  have 
become  a  commercial  people,  and  dwell  in  houfes  formed 
into  regular  towns  and  cities ;  the  latter  live  chiefly  in 
tents,  and  rove  about  in  different  hords,  without  any 
fixed  abode.  Nor  can  the  long  and  bloody  wars  thefe 
two  nations  have  been  engaged' in,  exterminate  their  here- 
ditary ljmilttude.  The  prefent  family  of  the  Chinefe  em- 
peror's is  of  Tartarian  extraction  ;  and  if  they  were  not 
fenfible  of  fome  claim  befide  that  ofconqueft,  fo  nume- 
rous a  people  would  fcarcely  fit  quiet  under  the  dominion 
of  Grangers. 

It  is  very  evident  that  fome  of  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  American  Indians  refemble  thofe  of  the  Tar- 
tars ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  in  fome  future  sera, 
and  this  is  not  a  very  diflant  one,  it  will  be  reduced  to  a 
certainty,  that  during  fome  of  the  wars  between  the  Tar- 
tars and  the  Chinefe,  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nor- 
thern  provinces  were  driven  from  their  native  country, 
and  took  refuge  in  fome  of  the  ifles  before-mentioned,  and 
from  thence  found  their  way  into  America.  At  different 
periods  each  nation  might  prove  vi&orious,  and  the  con- 
quered by  turni  fly  before  their  conquerors ;  and  from 
hence  might  arife  the  fimilitude  of  the  Indiaas  to  all  thefe 
people,  and  that  animofity  which  exifts  between  fo  many 
of  their  tribes.  J 

It  appears  plainly  to  me  that  a  great  fimilarity  between 
the  Indians  and  Chinefe  is  confpicuous  in  that  particular 
cuftom  of  leaving  or  plucking  off  tbe  hair,  and  leavino- 
only  a  fmall  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  This  mode 
is  faidto  have  been  enjoined  by  the  Tartarian  emperors 
on  their  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  China,  and  confequently 
is  a  farther  proof  that  this  euftom  was  in  life  among  the 
Tartars  ;  to  whom  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  the  Americans 
might  be  indebted  for  it. 

Many  words  aifo  are  ufed  both  by  the  Chinefe  and  In- 
dians, which  have  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  not  only 
m  their  found,  but  their  %n  if]  cation.  TheChineie  call 
a  have,  fhungo  j  and  the  Naudoweffie  Indians,  whofe 
language,  from  their  little  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans, 
JS  the  leafl  corrupted,  term  a  dog,  fhungufh.  The  for- 
mer  denominate  one  fpecies  of  their  tea,  fhoufong;  the 
L  latter 
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latter  call  their  tobacco,  fhoufaiTau.  Many  other  of  the 
words  ufed  by  the  Indians  contain  the  fyllables  che, 
chaw,  and  cbu,  after  the  dialect  of  the  Chinefe. 

There  probably  might  be  found  a  fimilar  conne&ion 
between  the  language  of  the  Tartars  and  the  American 
Aborigines,  were  we  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  we 
are,  from  a  commercial  intercourfe,  with  that  of  the 
Chinefe. 

I  am  confirmed  in  thefe  conjectures,  by  the  accounts 
of  Kamfchatka,  pnblifhed  a  few  years  ago  by  order  of 
the  Emprefs  of  RuiTia.  The  author  of  which  fays,,  that 
the  fea  which  divides  that  peninfula  from  America  is  full 
ofiflands;  and  that  the  diftance  between  Tfchukotfkoi- 
Nofs,a  promontory  which  lies  at  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  that  country,  and  the  coaft  of  America,  is  _  not 
more  than  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  a  great  circle. 
He  further  fays,  that  there  is  the  grcateft  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  Afia  and  America  once  joined  at  this  place, 
as  the  coafts  of  both  continents  appear,  to  have  been  bro- 
ken into  capes  and  bays,  which  anfwereach  other  ;  more 
efpecially  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  both  refem- 
ble  each  other  in  their  perfnns,  habits,  cuftoms,  and  foodo 
Their  language,  indeed,  he  obferves,  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  fame,  but  then  the  inhabitants  of  each  diftricl:  in 
Kamfchatka  fpeak  a  language  as  different  from,  each  other, 
as  from  that  fpoken  on  the  oppofite  coaft.  'Thefe  ob- 
fervations,  to  which  he  adds,  the  fimiiarity  of  the  boats 
.tof  the  inhabitants  of  each  coaft,  and  a  remark  that  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  America  are  wholly  ftrangers  to 
wine  and  tobacco,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  proof  that 
they  have  as  vet  had  no  communication  with  the  natives 
of  Europe,  he  fays,  amount  to  little  lefs  than  a  demon- 
oration   that  America  was     peopled    from  this  part  of 

The  limits  of  mv  prefent  undertaking  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this  fubjea,  or  to  enume- 
rate any  other  proofs  in  favour  of  my  hypothecs.  J  am, 
however,  fo  thornnghlv  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  it, 
and  fo  defirous  have  I  been  to  obtain  every  teftimony 
which  can  be  procured  in    its  fupport,  that  I  once  made 
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nn  offer  to  a  private  fociety  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
curious  in  fuch  refearches,  and  to  whom  I  had  com- 
municated my  Sentiments  on  this  point,  tha«  I  would 
undertake  a  journey,  on  receiving  fuch  fupplies  as  were 
needful,  through  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Europe  and 
Ada  to  the  interior  parts  of  America,  and  from  thence 
to  England ;  making,  as  I  proceeded,  fuch  obfervations 
both  on  the  languages  and  manners  of  the  people  with- 
whom  I  Should  be  converfant,  as  might  tend  to  illustrate 
the  doctrine  I  have  here  laid  down,  and  to  fatisfy  the  cu- 
riofity  of  the  learned  or  inquisitive  :  but  as  this  propofal 
was  judged  rather  to  require  a  national  than  a  private 
fupport,  it  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

I  am  happy  to  find,  fines  I  formed  the  foregoing  con- 
clufions,  that  they  correfpond  with  the  fentiments  of  that- 
great  and  learned  historian,  Doftor  Robertfon  ;  and 
though  with  him,  I  acknowledge  that  the  investigation, 
from  its  nature,  is  fo  obfcure  and  intricate,  that  the  con- 
jectures I  have  made  can  only  be  considered  as  conjectures, 
and  not  inJifputable  conclusions,  yet  they  carry  with  them 
a  greater  degree  of  probability  than  the  Suppositions  of 
tfi'ofe  who  affert  that  this  continent  was  peopled  from  ano- 
ther quarter. 

One  of  the  Doctor's .  quotations  from  the  Journals  of 
Behriag  and  Tfchirikow,  who  failed  from  Kamfchatka, 
about  the  year  1741,  in  quell  of  the  New  World,  ap- 
pears to  carry  great  weight  with  it,  and  to  afford  our  con- 
clusions firm  fupport :  "  Thefe  commanders  having  Shaped 
"  their  courfe  towards  the  eaSt,  difcovered  lancT,  which 
"  to  them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  conti- 
"  nent;  and  according  to  their  obfervations,  it  fee ms  to 
"  be  Situated  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  north- weft 
M  coalt  of  California.  They  had  there  fome  intercburfe 
"  with  the  inhabitants,  who" feemed  to  them  to  referable 
"  the  North-Americans  ;  as  they  prefented  to  the  Ruffians 
"  the  Calumet  or  Pipe  of  Peace,  which  is  a  fymbol  of 
"  friendship  univerfal  among  the  people  of  North-Ame- 
"  rica,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  institution  peculiar  to 
"them."  r 

One  of  this  incomparable  writer's  own  arguments  in 
fupport    of   his    hypothecs,    is   alfo  urged    with    great 
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judgment,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  conclufive.  He  fays, 
44  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle  in  this  ep  - 
44  quiry,  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  of 
44  the  ancient  continent,  which  had  made  confiderable  pro- 
44  grefs  in  civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
44  weie  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  fo  extremely  rude,  as  to  be 
H  unacquainted  with  thofe  arts  which  are  the  firft  elfays 
44  ef  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance  towards  improve- 
44  ment.  Even  the  moft  cultivated  nations  of  America 
44  were  ftrangers  to  many  of  thofe  fimple  inventions, 
44  which  were  almoft  coeval  with  fociety  in  other  parts 
44  of  the  world,  and  were  known  in  the  eailieft  periods 
64  of  civil  life.  From  this  it  is  manifeft  that  the  tribes 
44  which  originally  nnigrated  to  America,  came  off  from 
44  nations  which  muft  have  been  no  lefs  barbarous  than 
44  their  pofterity,  at  the  time  when  they  were  firft  dif- 
44  covered  by  the  Europeans.  If  ever  the  ule  of  iron 
44  had  been  known  to  the  favages  of  America,  or  to 
"  their  progenitors,  if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plough, 
44  a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  utility  of  thefe  inventions 
44  would  have  preferved  them,  and  ic  is  impoflible  that 
"  they  fhould  have  been  abandoned  or  forgotten." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  their  Perfons,  Drefs,  &c. 


'ROM  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  French  in  Cana- 
da, to  the  conqueft  of  it  by  the  Englifh  in  1 760, 
ieveral  of  that  nation,  who  had  travelled  into  the  inte- 
rior pafts  of  North-America,  either  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, or  to  endeavour  to  make  converts  of  them,  have 
publifhed  accounts  of  their  cuftoms,  manners,  &c. 

The  principal  of    thefe    are  Father  Louis  Hennipirt, 
Monf.   Charlevoix,  and   the  Baron  Le  Hontan.      The 
firft,  many  years  ago,  publifhed  fome  very  judicious  re- 
marks, 
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marks,  which  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  do  by  the 
afiiftance  he  received  from  the  maps  and  diaries  of  the 
unfortunate  M.  De  la  Salle,  who  was  aflafiinated  whilft 
he  was  on  his  travels,  by  fome  of  his  own  party.  That 
gentleman's  journals  falling  into  Father  Hennipin's  hand, 
he  was  enabled  by  them  to  publifh  many  interefting  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  Indians.  But  in  fome  refpe&s  he 
fell  very  fhort  of  that  knowledge  which  it  was  in  h'.s  power 
to  have  attained  from  his  long  refidence  among  them.  Nor 
was  he  always  (as  has  been  already  obferved)  exact  iu 
his  calculations,  orjufi  in  the  intelligence  he  has  given 
us. 

The  accounts  publifhed  by  the  other  two,  particularly, 
thofe  of  Charlevoix,  are  very  erroneous  in  the  geogra- 
phical parts,  and  many  of  the  flories  told  by  the  Baron 
are  mere  delufions. 

Some  of  the  Jefuits,  who  heretofore  travelled  into 
thefe  part?,  have  alfo  written  on  this  ■fubjecl;  but  as 
few,  if  any,  of  their  works  have  been  tranflated  into 
the  Engliili  language,  the  generality  of  Readers '•  are  not 
benefited  by  them  ;  and,  indeed,  had  this  been  done  they 
would  have  reaped  but  few  advantages  from  them,  as  ■ 
they  have  chiefly  confined  their  obferv-tions  to  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  the  favages,  and  the  fteps  taken  for 
their  converfion. 

Since  the  conquer!  of  Canada,  fome  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen who  have  lived  among  the  Indians,  and  learned 
their  language,  have  publifhed  their  obfervations  ;  how- 
ever as  their  travels  have  not  extended  to  any  of  the  inte- 
rior parts  1  treat  of,  but  have  only  been  made  among 
the  nations  that  border  on  our  fettiements,  a  knowledge 
of  the  genuine  and  uncontaminattd  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners of  the  Indians  could  not  have  been  acquired  by 
them. 

The  fou them  tribes,  and  thofe  that  have  held  a  con- 
ftant  intercourfe  with  the  French  or  Engliili,  cannot 
have  preferved  their  manners  or  their  cuftoms  in  their 
Original  purity.  They  could  not  avoid  acquiring  the 
vices  with  the  language  of  thofe  they  couverfed  with  ; 
and  the  frequent  intoxications  they  experienced  through; 
the  baneful  juices  introduced  among  tbem  by  the  Euro  - 
L  2  peans.; 
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peans,  have  completed  a   total   alteration  in    their  cha- 
racters. 

^In  fuch  as  thefe,  a  confufed  medley  of  principles  or 
mages  are  only  to  be  obferved  ;  their  real  and  unpolluted 
cuftoms  could  befeen  among  thofe  nations  alone  that  have 
held  but  little  communication  with  the  provinces.  Thefe- 
I  found  in  the  north -weft  parts,  and  therefore  flatter 
rtvyfelf  that  I  am  able  to  give  a  more  juft  account  of 
the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Indians,  in  their  ancient 
purity,  than  any  that  has  been  hitherto  publifhed.  I 
have  made  observations  on  thirty  nations,  and  though 
nioft  of  thefe  have  differed  in  their  languages,  there 
has  appeared  a  great  fimilarity  in  their  manners,  and 
irom  thefe  have  I  endeavoured'  to  extrael  the  following 
remarks. 

As  I  do  not  propofe  to  give  a  regular  and  connected 
fyltem  of  Indian  concerns,  but  only  to  relate  fuch  par- 
ticulars of  their  manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  as  I  thought 
rnjft  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  interfere  as  little  as 
poffible  with  the  accounts  given  by  ether  writers,  I  muft 
beg  my  Readers  to  excufe  their  not  being  arranged 
fyitematically,  or  treated  of  in  a  more  copious  man- 
ner. 

The  Indian  nations  do  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  {o 
widely  in  their  make,  color,  or  conftitution  from  each 
otker,  as  reprtfented  by  fome  writers.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral flight  made,  rather  tall  and  ftraight,  and  you  feldom 
fee  any  among  them  deformed,  their  Ikin  is  of  a  reddifh 
or  copper  colour  ;  their  eyes  are  large  and  black,  and 
their  hair  of  the  fame  hue,  but  very  rarely  is  it  curled  ; 
they  have  good  teeth,  and  their  breath  is  as  fweet  as  the* 
air  they  draw  in  ;  their  cheek-bones  rather  raifed,  but 
more  fo  in  the  women  than  the  men  ;  and  the  former  are  not 
quite  fo  tall  as  the  European  women,  however  ycu  fre- 
quently meet  with  good  faces  and  agreeable  perfons  among 
them,  although  they  are  more  inclined  to  be  fat  than  the 
other  fex. 

I  mail  not  enter  into  a  particular  enquiry  whether  the 
Indians  are  indebted  to  nature,  art  or  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  for  the  color  of  their  ikin,  nor  fhall  I  quote 
anv  of  the  contradictorv  accounts  I   have  read  on  this 
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fubjeft ;  I  lhall  only  fay,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
tincture  they  received  originally  from  the  hands  of  their 
Creator ;  but  at  what  period  the  variation  which  is  at 
prefent  vifibie,  both  in  the  complexion  and  features  of 
many  nations  took  place,  at  what  time  the  European 
whitenefs,  the  jetty  hue  of  the  African,  or  the  copper  caft 
of  the  American  were  given  them  ;  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal color  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  which 
might  be  edeemed  the  moll  perfect,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

Many  writers  have  afferted,  that  the  Indians,  even 
at  the  matureft  period  of  their  exiftence,  are  only  furni died 
with  hair  on  their  heads ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
profufion  with  which  that  part  is  covered,  thpfe  parts 
which  among  the  inhabitants  of  other  climates  are  ufually 
the  feat  of  this  excrefcence,  remain  entirely  free  from  it. 
Even  Do&or  Robertfon,  through  their  mifreprefenta- 
tions,  has  contributed  to  propagate  the  error ;  and  fuppo- 
ling  the  remark  juftly  founded,  has  drawn  ieveral  conclu- 
fions  from  it  relative  to  the  habit  and  temperature  of  their 
bodies,  which  are  confequently  invalid.  But  from  minute 
enquiries,  and  a  curious  infpe<5tion,  I  am  able  to  declare- 
however  refpedable  I  may  hold  the  authority  of  thefe 
hiftorians  in  other  points)  that  their  afTertions  are  errone- 
ous, and  proceeding  from  the  want  of  a  thorougn  know- 
ledge of  the  cuftoms  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  age  of  puberty,  their  bodies,  in  their  nam- 
ral  Hate,  are  covered  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  the 
Europeans.  The  men,  indeed,  efteem  a  beard  very  un- 
becoming, and  take  great  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  nor  is 
there  any  ever  to  be  perceived  on  their  faces,  except  when 
they  grow  old  and  become  inattentive  to  their  appearance. 
Every  crinofe  erBorefcence  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
is  held  unfeemly  by  them,  and  both  fexes  employ  much 
time  in  their  extirpation. 

The  Naudoweilies,  and  the  remote  nations,  pluck  them 
out  with  bent  pieces  of  hard  wood,  formed  into  a 
kind  of  nippers  :  whilfl  thofe  who  have  communication 
with  Europeans  procure  from  them  wire,  which  they 
twill  into  a  fcrew  or   worm  ;  applying  this  to   the  part,. 

they 
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tney  prefs  the  rings  together,  and  with  a  fudden- 
twitch  draw  out  all  the  hairs  that  are  inelofed  between 
them. 

The  men  of  every  nation  differ  in  their  drefs  very  lit- 
tle from  each  other,  except  thofe  who  trade  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans ;  thefe  exchange  their  furs  for  blankets,  mirts, 
and  other  apparel,  which  they  wear  as  much  for  orna- 
ment asneceility.  The  latter  fa ften  by  a  girdle  around 
their  waifts  about  half  a  yard  of  broadcloth,  which  covers 
the  middle  parts  of  their  bodies.  Thofe  who  wear  fhirts 
never  make  them  fall  either  at  the  wrift  or  collar;  this 
would  be  a  moft  infufferable  confinement  to  them.  They 
throw  their  blanket  loofe  upon  their  moulders,  and  hold- 
ing the  upper  fide  of  it  by  the  two  corners,  with  a  knife  in 
one  hand,  and  a  tobacco  pouch,  pipe,  &x.  in  the  other  j 
thus  accoutred  they  walk  about  in  their  villages  or* 
camps  :  but  in  their  dances  they  feldom  wear  this  cover- 
ing. 

Thofe  among  the  men  who  wifh  to  appear  gayer  than  < 
the  reft,  pluck  from  their  heads  all  the  hair,  except  from  - 
a  fpot  on  the  top  of  it,  about  the  fize  of  a   crown  piece, 
where  it  is  permitted  to  grow  to  a  considerable  length  : 
on  this  are  fattened  plumes  of  feathers  of  various   colors,- 
with  filver  or  ivory  quills.    The  manner  of  cutting  and  or- 
namenting this  part  of  thehead  diftinguiihes  different  na- 
tions from  each  other.  - 

They  paint  their  faces  red  and  black,   which  they  ef- 
teem  as  greatly  ornamental.     They  alfo  paint  themfelves  ^ 
when  they  go  to  war ;  but  the  method  they  make  ufe  of 
on  this  occafion  differs  from   that  wherein  they   ufe  it  - 
merely  as  a  decoration. 

The  young  Indians,  who  are  defirous  of  excelling  their 
companions  in  finery,  flit  the  outward  rim  of  both  their 
ears  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  take  care  not  to  feparate 
them  entirely,  but  leave  the  flefh  thus  cut,  ftill  untouched  j 
at  both  extremities  :  around  this  fpongy  fubilance,  from 
the  u/per  to  the  lower  part,  they  twift  brafs  wire,, 
till  the  weight  draws  the  amputated  rim  into  a  bow  of 
fivs  or  fix  inches  diameter,  and  drags  it  almoft  down  to- 
the  fhoulder.  This  decoration  is  efteemed  to •be-exceflively- 
gav   and  becoming,. 

It 
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S  is  aifo  a  common  cullom  among  them  to  bore  their 
ofes,  and  wear  in  them  pendants  of  different  forts.  I 
bferved  that  fea  fliells  were  much  worn  bythofe  of  the 
iterior  parts,  and  reckoned  very  ornamental ;  but  how 
iey  procure  them  I  could  not  learn  ;  probably  by  their 
affic  with  other  nations  nearer  the  fea. 
They  go  without  any  covering  for  the  thigh,  except 
lat  before  fpoken  of,  round  the  middle  which  reaches 
own  half  way  the  thighs  j  but  they  make  for  their  legs 
fort  of  {locking,  either  of  fkins  or  cloth  ;  thefe  are 
;wed  as  near  to  the  fhape  of  the  leg  as  poffible,  fo  as 
o  admit  of  being  drawn  on  and  off.  The  edges  of  the 
tuff  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  left  annexed  to 
he  feam,  and  hang  loofe  for  abaut  the  breadth  of  a 
land  ;  and  this  part  which  is  placed  on  the  out  fide  of 
he  leg,  is  generally  ornamented  by  thole  who  have 
ny  communication  with  Europeans,  if  of  cloth  with  ri- 
>a*nds  or  lace,  if  of  leather,  with  embroidery  and  por- 
:upine  quills  curioufly  colored.  Strangers  who  hunt  a- 
nong  the  Indians,  in  the  parts  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
>ffnow,  find  thefe  dockings  much  more  convenient  than 
iny  others. 

Their  (hoes  are  made  of  the  (kin  of  the  deer,  elk,  or 
buffalo  :  thefe,  after  being  fometimes  dreiTed  according  to 
:he  European  manner,  at  others  with  the  hair  remaining  on 
:hem,  are  cut  into  (hoes,  and  faftiioned  fo  as  to  be  eafy  to 
:he  feet,  and  convenient  for  walking.  The  edges  round 
the  ancle  are  decorated  with  pieces  of  brafs  or  tin  fixed 
around  leather  firings,  about  an  inch  long,  which  being 
placed  very  thick,  make  a  cheerful  tinkling  noife  either 
when  they  walk  or  dance. 

The  women  wear  a  covering  of  fome  kind  or  other 
from  the  neck  "to  the  knees.  Thofe  who  trade  with 
the  Europeans  wear  a  linen  garment,  the  fame  as  that  ufed 
by  the  men  ;  the  flaps  of  which  hang  over  the  petticoat. 
Such  as  drefs  after  their  ancient  manner,  make  a  kind  of 
fhift  with  leather,  which  covers  the  body  but  not  the  arms. 
Their  petticoats  are  made  either  of  leather  or  cloth,  and 
reach  from  the  waift  to  the  knee.  On  their  legs  they 
wear  (lockings  and  (hoes,  made  and  ornamented  as  thofe 
©f  the  men. 

Thev 
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They  differ  from  each  other  in  the  mode   of  dreffi 
their  heads,  each  following  the    cuftom  of  the  nati 
or  band    to   which    they  belong,    and  adhering   to 
form  made- ufe  of  by  their  anccftors  from  time  irrir 
morial. 

I  remarked  that  moil  of  the  females,  who  dwell 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi,-  decorate  their  heads 
inclofing  their  hair  either  in  ribands,  or  in  plates 
filver  ;  the  latter  is  only  made  ufe  of  by  the  higher  ran 
as  it  is  a  coftly  ornament.  The  filver  they  ufe 
this  cccafion,  is  formed  into  thin  plates  of  about  ft 
inches  broad,  in  feveral  of  which  they  confine- th 
hair.  That  plate  which  is  neareft  the  head  is  of  a  cc 
liderable  width  ;  the  next  narrower,  and  made  fo  as 
pals  a  little  way  ■under  the  other,  and  in  this  mann 
they  fatten  into  each  other,  and  gradually  taperina,  c 
fcend  to  the  waift.  The  hair  of  the  Indian  womeli  b 
ing  m  general  very  long,  this  proves  an  expenfr 
method.  r 

■  But  the  women  that  live  to  the  weft  of  the  Miffiffipi 
viz.  the  Naudoweffies,  the  Affinipoils,  &c.  divide  the 
hair  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  form .  it  into  two  rol 
one  againft  each  ear.  Thefe  rolls  are  about  three  inch 
long,  and  as  large  as  their  wrifts.  They  hang  in  a  pe 
pcndicular  attitude  at  the  front  of  each  ear,  and  defcer 
as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  it. 

The  women  of  every  nation  -generally  place  a  fpot  < 
paint,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  againft  each  eai 
fomeofthem  put  paint  on  their  hair,  and  fometimes 
fmall  ipot  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

The  Indians,  in  general,  pay  a  greater  attention  1 
their  drefs,  and  to  the  ornaments  with  which  they  decora! 
their  perfons,  than  to  the  accommodation  of  their  huts  c 
tents.  They  conftrua  the  latter  in  the  following  fnupJ 
and  expeditious  manner. 

Being  provided  with  poles  of  a  proper  length,  the 
fallen  two  of  them  acrofs,  near  their  ends,  with  band 
made  of  bark.  Having  done  this,  they  raife  them  up 
and  extend  the  bottom  of  each  as  wide  as  thev  prcpuf 
to  make  the  area  of  the  tent :;  they  then  erecT:  others  o 
an  equal  height,   and  fix  them  fo  'as   to  fupport  the  tw< 
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'hole  they  lay  ikins  of  the 
k.  or  deer,  fewed  together,  in  quantity  fufiicient  to  co- 
er  the  poles,  end  by  kipping  over  to  form  the  door.  A 
reat  number  of  ikins  are  ibmetimes  required  for  this 
urpofe,  as  fame  of  their  tents  are  very  capacious, 
'hat  of  the  chief  warrior  of  the  Naudoweflies  was 
:  leaft  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  very  commo- 
ious. 

They  obferve  no  regularity  in  fixing  their  tents  when 
icy  encamp,  but  place  them  ju.il  as  it  fuits  their  conve- 

iency. 

Tbe  huts  alfo,  which  thofe  .who  ufe  not  ^  tents,  ered 
ran  thev  travel,  for  very  few  tribes  have  fixed  abodes, 
r  regular  towns,  or  villages,  are  equally  fknple,  and  al- 
tioit  as  foon  conftrucled. 

They  fix  fmali  pliable  poles  in  the  ground,  and  bending 
hem  tilfthey  meet  at  the  top  and  form  a  femi-circ.le, 
hen  la ih  them  together.  Thefe  they  cover  with  mats 
nade  of  ru flies  platted,  or  with  birch  bark,  .which  they 
;arry  with  them  in  their  canoes  for  this  purpofe. 

Thefe  cabins  have  neither  chimnies  nor  windows  ; 
here  is  only  a  fmall  aperture  left  in  the  middle  of  the 
•oofs  through  which  the  fmoke  is  discharged,  but  as 
his  is  obliged  to  be  flopped  up  when  it  rains  or  mows 
Violently,  the  fmoke  then  proves  exceedingly  trouble- 
[0me. 

They  lie  on  ikins,  generally  thofe  of  the  bear,  which 
are  placed  in  rows  on  the  ground;  and  if  the  floor  is 
not  large  enough  to  contain  beds  fufiicient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  whole  family,  a  frame  is  erected  about 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  in  which  the  younger 
part  of  it  deep. 

As  the  habitations  of  the  Indians  are  thus  rude,  their 
domeilic  utenfils  are  few  in  number,  and  plain  in  their 
formation.  The  tools  wherewith  they  failiion  them  are 
foaukward  and  defective,  that  it  is  not  only  impoffible  to 
form  them  with  any  degree  of  neatnefs  or  elegance,  but  the 
time  required  in  the  execution  is  fo  considerable,  as  to  de- 
ter them  from  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  iiich  as  are 
not  abfojutely  neceiTary. 

!    •  'Tfee 
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The  Naudoweffies  make  the  pots  in  which  they  t> 
their  victuals  of  the  black  clay  or  ftone  mentioned  in  I 
'  journal :  which  refifts  the  effefts  of  fire,  nearly  as  well 
iron.  When  they  roaft,  if  it  is  a  large  joint,  or  a  whe 
animal,  fuch  as  a  beaver,  they  fix  it  as  Europeans  do,  < 
a  fpit  made  of  a  hard  wood,  and  placing  the  ends  on  tv 
forked  props,  now  and  then  turn  it.  If  the  piece 
fmaller  they  fplit  it  as  before,  and  fixing  the  fpit  in  at  ; 
ere£t  but  flanting  pofition,  with  the  meat  inclining  ti 
wards  the  fire,  frequently  change  the  fidesj  till  every  pa 
is  fufficiently  roaft  ed. 

They  make  their  diflies  in  which  they  ferve  up  the 
meat,  and  their  bowls  and  pans,  out  of  the  knotty  e: 
crefcences  of  the  maple  tree,  or  any  other  wood.  The 
fafhion  their  fpoons  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  neatne 
(as  thefe  require  much  lefs  trouble  than  large  utenfil 
from  a  wood  that  is  termed  in  America,  Spoon  Wood,  an 
which  greatly  refembles  box  wood. 

Every  tribe  are  now  poflefled  of  knives,  and  fleels  t 
ftrike  fire  with.  Thefe  being  fo  efTentially  needful  ft 
the  common  ufesoflife,  thofe  who  have  not  an  immedi 
ate  communication  with  the  European  traders,  purchaf 
them  of  fuch  of  their  neighbours  as  are  fituated  nearer  th 
fettlements,  and  generally  give  in  exchange  for  then 
Haves. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Of  their  Manners,  Qualifications,  fsfo. 

"HEN  the  Indian  women  fit  down,  they  plac^ 
themfelvesin  a  decent  attitude,  with  their  knees 
clofe  together  ;  but  from  being  accuftomed  to  this  pofture, 
they  walk  badly,  and  appear  to  be  lame. 

They  have  no  midwives  among  them,  their  climate, 
or  fome  peculiar  happinefs  in  their  conftitutions,  ren- 
dering any  affiftance  at  that  time  unnecefTary.     On  thefe 
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occafions  they  are  confined  but  a  few  hours  from  their  nfual 
employments,  which  are  commonly  very  laborious,  as  the 
men,  who  are  remarkably  indolent,  leave  to  them  every 
kind  of  drudgery  ;  even  in  their  hunting  parties  the  for- 
"  *uer  will  not  deign  to  bring  home  the  game,  but  fend  their 
$vivesfor  it,  though  it  lies  at  a  very  confulerable  diftance. 
i  The  women  place  their  children  foon  after  they  are 
born  on  boards  fluffed  with  foft  mofs,  fuch  as  is  found  in 
•-Httorafles  or  meadows.  The  child  is  laid  on  its  back  in 
•one  of  this  kind  of  cradles,  and  being  wrapped  in  (kins  or 
cloth  to  keep  it  warm,  is  fecured  in  it  by  fmali  bent  pieces 
of  timber. 

To  thefe  machines  they  fatten  firings,  by  which  they 
hang  them  to  branches  of  trees ;  or  if  they  find  not  trees 
,at  hand,  fallen  them  to  a  flump  or  done,  whilft  they  tranf- 
-acl:  any  needful  bufmefs.  In  this  pofitionare  the  children 
kept  for  ibme  months,  when  they  are  taken  out,  the  boys 
•  are  fuifered  to  go  naked,  and  the  girls  are  covered  from 
the  neck  to  the  knees  with  a  fhift  and  a  fhort  petti- 
coat. 

The  Indian  women  are  remarkably  decent  during 
their  mendrual  illnefs. '  Thofe  nations  that  are  mod  re- 
mote from  the  European  fettlements,  as  the  Naudo- 
'weffies,  &c.  are  more  particularly  attentive  to  this  point  j 
though  they  all  without  exception  adhere  in  fome  degree 
to  the  fame  cuftom. 

In  every  camp  or  town  there  is  an  apartment  appro- 
priated for  their  retirement  at  this  time,  to  which  both 
fingle  and  married  retreat,  and  feclude  themfelves  with 
the  utmoft  dri&nefs  during  this  period  from  all  fo- 
ciety.  Afterwards  they  purify  themfelves  in  run- 
ning dreams,  and  return  to  their  different  employ- 
ments. 

The  men  on  thefe  occafions  mod  carefully  avoid  hold- 
ing any  communication  with  them  ;  and  the  Naudoweffies 
are  fo  rigid  in  tins  obfervancs,  that  they  will  not  furrer 
any  belonging  to  them  to  fetch  fuch  things  as  are  necef- 
fary,  even  fire,  from  thefe  female  lunaf  retreats,  though 
the  want  of  them  is  attended  with  tjie  greateft  inconve- 
nience. Thev  are  alio  fo-f  11  per  ft  itious  as  to  think,  if  a  pipe 
'     M  dem 
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ftem  cracks ,  which  among  them  is  made  of  .wood, 
that  the  pofleilor  has  either  lighted  it  at  .one  of  thefe 
polluted  fares,  or  held  fome  conyerfe  .with  a  woman 
«mng  her  retirement,  which  is.cfte^ed  by  .them  molt 
ungraceful  and  wicked. 

m  The  Indians  are  extmmelv  fcircumfpecl  and  deliberate 
in  every  word  and  aclion  ;  there  is  nothing  that  hurries 
tnem  into  any  intemperate  .warmth,  but  that  inveteracy 
to  their  enemies,  which  is  rooted  in  every  Indian  heart 
and  never  can  be  eradicated,  hi  all  other  inftances 
thej  are  cool,  and  remarkably  cautious,  taking  care  not 
to  betray  on  any  account  whatever  their  emotions.  If 
an  Indian  has  difcovered  that  a  friend  is  in  danoer  of 
being  intercepted  and  cut  off  by  one  to  whom  h?  has 
rendered  himfelf  obnoxious ;  he  does  not  inform  him  in 
plain  and  explicit  terms  of  the  danger  he  runs  by  purfu- 
mg  the  track  near  which  his  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  him, 
but  he  firit  coolly  dks  him  which  way  he  is  going  that 
clay;  and  having  received  his  anfwer,  with  the  lame  in- 
ch uerence  tells  him  that  he  has  been  informed  that  a  do* 
lies  near  the  fpot,  which  might  probably  do  him  a  mii- 
chief.  This  hint  proves  fufficient ;  and  his  friend  avoids 
the  danger  with  as  much  caution  as  if  every  defign  and 
motion  qf  his  enemy  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 

This  apathy  often  fhews  itfelf  on  cccaficns  that  would 
call  forth  all  the  fervor  of  a  fufceptible  heart.  If  an  In. 
dian  has, been  abfent  from  his  family  and  friends  many 
months,  either  on  a  war  or  hunting  party,  .when  his  wife 
and  children  meet  him  at  fome  diltance 'fiom  his  habita- 
tion, inftead  of  the  affectionate  fenfations  that  would  na- 
turally .arife  in  the  breaft  of  more  refined  beings,  and  be 
productive  of  mutual  congratulations,  he  continues  his 
courfe  without  paying  the  lead  attention  to  thcfe  who 
(unround  him,  till  lie  arrives  at  his  home. 

He  there  fits  down,  and  with  the  fame  unconcern  as  if 
he  had  not  been  abfeni  a  day,  fmokes  his  pipe  ;  thcfe  of 
his  acquaintance  who  followed  him,  do  the  fame  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  ft  vera  i  hours  before  he  relates  to  them 
the  incidents  which  have. befallen  him  during  his  abfence, 
though  perhaps  he  has  left  a  father,  brother,  or  fon 
on  the  f.dd,  whofe  lofs   he   ought   to   have  lamented,  or 

has 
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ha$  been  unfuccefsful  in  the  undertaking  that  called  him 
from  his  home. 

Has  an  Indian  been  engaged  for  fereral  days  in 
the  chace,  or  on  any  other  laborious  expedition,  and  by 
■  accident  continued  thus  long  without  food,  when  he  ar- 
rives at  the  hut  or  tent  of  a  friend  where  he  knows  his 
wants  may  be  immediately  fupplied,  he  lakes  care  not  to 
(hew  the  lead  fymptoms  of  impatience,  or  to  betray  the 
extreme  hunger  by  which  he  is  tortured  ;  but  on  being  in- 
vited in,  (its "contentedly  down,  and  fmokes  his  pipe  with 
as  much  compofure  as  if  every  appetite  was  allayed, 
2nd  he  was  perfectly. at  eafe  ;  he  does  the  fame  if  among. 
Grangers.  This  cuftom  is  ftri&ly  adhered  to  by  every 
tribe  as  they  efteem  it  a  proof  of  fortitude,  and  think  the 
reverie  would  intitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  old  wo- 
men.. ....... 

If  yoii  tell  an  Indian  that  his  children  have  greatly 
fignalized  themfelvs  againft  an  enemy,  have  taken  many 
Scalps,  and  brought  home  many  prifoners,  he  does  not 
appear  to  feel  any  extraordinary  pleafure  on  the  occa- 
fion  ;  his  anfwer  generally  is,  "  It  is  well,"  and  he  makes 
very  little  further  enquiry  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  inform  him  that  his  children  are  (lain  or  taken  pri- 
soners, he  makes  no  complaints,  he  only  replies,  "  It 
does  not  iignify  ;"  and  probably,  for  fome  time  at  leaft, 
a/ks  not   how  it  happened. 

This  Teeming  indifference,  however,  does  not  proceed 
from  an  entire  fupprelfion  of  the  natural  affections  ;  for 
notwithstanding  they  are  eitcemed  favages,  I  never  faw 
amon^  any  other  people  greater  proofs  of  parental  or 
filial  tendernefs  ;  and  although  they  meet  their  wives  af- 
t:ra  long  ab fence  with  the  ftoical  indifference  juft  men- 
tioned, they  are  not,  in  general,  void  of  conjugal 
affection. 

Another  peculiarity  is  obfervable  in  their  manner  of 
paying  their  vilits.  If  an  Indian  goes  to  vifit  a  parti- 
cular perfon  in  a  family,  he  mentions  to  whom  his  vifit  is 
intended,  and  the  reft  of  the  family  immediately  retiring 
to  the  other  end  of  the  hut  or  tent,  are  careful  not 
to  come  near  enough  to  interrupt  themr  during  the 
whole  of  the  converfation.     The  fame  method  is  purfued 

if 
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if  a  man  goes  to  pay  his  refpecls  to  one  of  the  other 
iex  ;  but  then  he  muil  be  careful  not  to  let  love  be  the- 
iubjtft  of  his-  difcourfe,  whilft  the  day  light  remains. 
1 1  he  Indians  difcover  an  amazing  fagacity,  and  acquire 
mth  the  greateft  readihefs  any  thing  that  depends  u pon- 
tile attention  of  the  mind.  By  experience  and  an  acute 
oDicrvation,  they  attain  many  perfections  to  which  Eu- 
ropeans are  ftrangers.  For  inftance,  they  will  crofs  a 
loreft  or  a  plain  which  is  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth, 
and  reach  with  great  exactnefs  the  point  at  which  they 
jnteuded  to  arrive,  keeping  during  the  whole  of  that 
ip-xe  in- a  direct  line,  without  any  material  deviations  ; 
and  this  they  will  do  with  the  fame  eafe,  whether  the 
weather  be  fair  or  cloudy. 

With  equal  acutenefs  will  they  point  to  that  part  cf  the 
heavens  the  fun  is  in,  though  it  be  intercepted  by  clouds 
or  fogs.  Befidts  this,  they  are  able  to  purfue  with  incre- 
dible facility  the  traces  of  man  or  beau\  either  on  leaves 
or  grafs  ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  with  great  difficulty  a 
flying  enemy   efcapes  riifcovery. 

They  are  indebted  for  thefe' talents  not  cr!v  to  nature, 
but  to  an  extraordinary  command  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  -unremitted  atten- 
tion, and  by  long  experience. 

They  are  in  general  very  happy  in  a  retentive  memo- 
ry ;  they  can  recapitulate  every  particular  that  has  been 
treated  of  in  council,  and  remember  the  exact  time  when 
thefe  were  held.  Their  belts  of  wampum  preferve 
the  fubitance  of  the  treaties  they  have  concluded  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes  for  ages  back,  to  which  they 
will^  appeal,  and  refer  with  2s  much  perfpicuitv  and 
readmefs  as  Europeans  can  to  their  written   records. 

Every  nation  pays  great  refpect  to  old  age.  The 
advice  of  a  father  will  feldom  meet  with  any  extraordi- 
nary attention  fiom  the  young  Indians,  probably  they 
receive  it  with  only  a  bare  affent  ;  but  they  will  tremble 
before  a  grandfather,  and  fubmit  to  his  injunction  with 
theutneoil  alacrity.  The  words  of  the  ancient  part  of 
their  community  are  efteemed  by  the  youno-  as  oracles. 
"If  they  take  during  their  hunting  parties   any   game  that 

is. 
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is  reckoned  by  them  uncommonly  delicious,  it  is  immedi- 
ately prefented  to  the  eldeft  of  their  relations. 

They  never  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  overburdened  with 
care,  but  live  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  tranquillity  and  con- 
tentment. Being  naturally  indolent,  if  provision  juft 
fufticient  for  their  fubfiftence  can  be  procured  with  little 
trouble,  and  near  at  hand,  they  will  not  go  far,  or  take 
any  extraordinary  pains  for  it,  though  by  (o  doing  they 
might  acquire  greater  plenty,  and  cf  a  more  eftimable 
kind. 

Having  much  leifure  time  they  indulge  this  indo- 
lence to  which  they  are  fo  prone,  by  eating,  drinking,  or 
ileeping,  and  rambling  about  in  their  towns  or  camps. 
But  when  neceffltv  obliges  them  to  take  the  field,  either 
to  oppofe  an.  enemy,  or  to  procure  themfelves  food,  they 
are  alert  and  indefatigable.  Many  infta-nces  of  their  ac- 
tivity, on  ihefe  occaSons,  will  be  given  when  I  treat  of 
their  wars. 

The  infatuating  fpirlt  of  gaming  is  not  confined  to 
Europe;  the  Indians  alfo  feel  the  bewitching  impulfe, 
and  often  lofe  their  arms,  their  apparel,  and  every  thing, 
they  are  poflefled  of.  In  this  cafe,  however,  they  do 
not  follow  the  example  of  more  refined  gamefters,  for 
they  neither  murmur  nor  repine ;  not  a  fretful  word  es- 
capes them,  but  they  bear  the  frowns  of  fortune  with  a 
philofophic  compofure- 

Thegreateit  blemifh  in  their  character  is  that  favage 
difpofition  which  impels  them  to  treat  their  enemies  with 
a  feverity  every  other  nation  fhudders  art.  But  if  they 
are  thus  barbarous  to  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war, 
they  are  friendly,  hofpi table,  and  humane  in  peace.  It 
may  with  truth  be  laid  of  them,  that  they  are  the  worfr 
enemies,  and  the  heft,  friends,  of  any  people  in  the  whole 
world. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  Grangers  to  the  paffiofc  of 
jealoufy  ;  and  brand  a  man  with  folly  that  is  diiiruflful 
of  his  wife.  Among  fome  bands  the  very  idea  is  not 
known  ;  as  the  mod  abandoned  of  their  young  men  very 
rarely  attempt  the  virtue  of  married  women,  nor  do. 
thefe  often  put  themfelves  in  the  way  of  folickation. 
Yet  the  Indian  women  in  general  are  of  an  amorous 
3M  2  temperature, 
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temperature,  and  before  they  sre  married  are  not  the  left 
efteemed  for  the  indulgence  of  their  paffions. 

The  Indians  in  their  common  ftate  are  ftrangers  to  all 
distinction  of  property,  except  in  the  articles  of  domeftic 
ufe,  which  every  one  confiders  as  his  own,  and  increafes 
as  circumftances  admit.  They  are  extremely  liberal  to 
each  other,  and  fupply  the  deficiency  of  their  friends 
with  any  fuperfluity  of  their  own. 

In  dangers  they  readily  give  alii  fiance  to  thofc  of  their 
bind,  who  Hand  in  need  of  it,  without  any  expectation  of 
return,  except  of  thofeju ft  rewards  that  are  always  con- 
ferred by  the  Indians  on  merit.  Governed  by  the  plain 
and  equitable  laws  of  nature,  every  one  is  rewarded 
iblely  according  to  his  deferts  ;  and  their  equality  of 
condition,  manners  and  privileges,  with  that  conftant 
and  fociable  familiarity  which  prevails  throughout  every 
Indian  nation,  animates  them  with  a  pure  and  truly 
patriotic  fpirit,  that  tends  to  the  general  good  of  the  fo- 
ciety  to  which  they  belong. 

If  any  of  their  neighbours  are  bereaved  by  death,  or 
by  an  enemy  of  their  children,  thofe  who  are  poMefTed  of 
the  greatert  number  of  fkves,  fupply  the  deficiency  ;  and 
theie  are  adopted  by  them,  and  treated  in  every  refpecT: 
as  if  they  really  were  the  children  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  are  preferred. 

The  Indians,  except  thofe  who  live  adjoining  to  the 
European  colonies,  can  form  to  themfelves  no  idea  of  the 
value  of  money  ;  they  confider  it  when  they  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  by  other  na- 
tions, as  the  fource  of  innumerable  evih.  To  it  they 
attribute  all  the  mifchiefs  that  are  prevalent  among  Euro- 
peans, fuch  as  treachery,  plundering,  devaluations,  and 
murder, 

They  efteem  it  irrational  that  one  man  fhould  be  pof- 
foubd  of  a  greater  quantity  than  another,  and  are  amazed 
that  any  honor  fhould  he  annexed  to  the  poffeffion  of  it. 
But  that  the  want  of  this  ufelefs  metal  fhou id  be  the 
caufe  of  depriving  perfons  of  their  liberty,  and  that  on 
account  of  this  partial  diftribution  of  if,  great  numbers 
mould  be  immured  within  the  dreary  walls  of  a  prifon,  cut 
off  from  that  feciety   of  which  they  cenftitute  a  part, 

exceeds 
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exceeds  their  belief.  Nor  do  they  fail,  on  Hearing  this 
part  of  the  European  fyftem  of  government  related, 
to  charge  the  inftitutors  ofitwitha  total  want  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  brand  them  with  the  names  of  favages  and 
brutes. 

They  mew  almoft  an  equal  degree  of  indifference  for 
the  productions  of  art.  When  any  of  thefe  are  fhewn 
them,  they  fay,  "  It  is  pretty,  I  like  to  look  at  it,"  but 
are  not  inquifitive  about  the  conftruction  of  it,  neither 
can  they  form  proper  conceptions  of  its  ufe.  But  if  you 
tell  them  of  a  perfon  who  is  able  to  run  with  great  agility  ^ 
that  is  well  /killed  in  hunting,  can  direct  with  unerring 
aim  a  gun,  or  bend  with  eafe  a  bow,  that  can  dextroufly 
work  a  canoe,  underftaods  the  art  of  war,  is  acquainted 
with,  the  fituation  of  a  country,  and  can  make  his  way 
without  a  guide,  through  an  immenfe  foreft,  fubfifting 
during  this  on  a  fmali  quantity  of  proviftons,  they  are 
in  raptures ;  they  liften  with  great  attention  to  the. pleating 
tale,  and  beftow  the  higheft  commendations  on  the  hero 
of  it, 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Their  Method  of  reckqning  Time,  -&r. 


CONSIDERING  their  ignorance  of  agro- 
nomy, time  is  very  rationally  divided  by  theln- 
dains.  Thofe  in  the  interior  parts  (and  of  thofel  would 
generally  be  underftood  to  fpeak)  count  their  years  by 
winters ;  or,  as  they  exprefs  themfelves-,  by  fnows. 

Some  nations  among  them  reckon  their  years  by 
moons,  and  make  them  confift  of  twelve  fynodical  or 
lunar  months,  observing,  when  thirty  moons  have  waned, 
to  add  a  fupernumerary  one,  which  they  term  the  loft 
moon  ;  and  then  b~gin  to  count  as  before.  They  pay 
a  great  regard  to   the   fir  ft  appearance  of  every  moon, 

and 
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and  on  the  occafion  always  repeat  fome  joyful  founds, 
Itretching  the  fame  time   their  hands  towards  it. 

Every  month  has  with  them  a  name  exprefiivc  of  its; 
feafon  ;  for  inftance,  they  call  the  month  of  March  (in. 
which  their  year  generally  begins  at  the  firft  New-Moom 
after  the  vernal  Equinox)  the  Worm  Month  or  Moon  ; 
becaufe  at  this  time  the  worms  quit  their  retreats  in  the 
bark  of  the  trees,  wood,  &c.  where  they  have  fheltered 
themfelves  during  the  winter. 

The  month  of  April  is.  termed  by  them  the  month 
of  Plants.  May,  the  Month  of  Flowers.  June,  the 
Hot  Moon. ;  July,  the  Buck  Moon.  Their  reaion  for 
thus  denominating  thefe  is  obvious. 

Augufr,  the  Sturgeon  Moon  ;  becaufe  in  this  month 
they  catch  great  numbers  of  that  fifh. 

September,  the  Corn  Moon  ;  becaufe  in  that  month 
fhey  gather  in  their  Indian  corn. 

'  Oclober,  the  Travelling  Moon  ;  as  they  leave  at  this 
time  their  villages,  and  travel  towards  the  places  where- 
they  intend  to  hunt  during  the  winter. 

November,  the  Beaver  Moon  ;  for  in  this  month  the 
beavers  begin  to  take  fhelter  in  their  houfes,  having 
laid  up  a  fufficient  flore  of  proviiioHs  for  the  winter 
feafon; 

December,  the  Hunting  Moon,  becaufe  they  employ- 
this  month  in  purfuit  of  their  game. 

January,  the  Cold  Moon,  as  it  generally  freezes  harder, 
and  the  cold  is  more  intenfe  in-  this  than  in'  any  ether 
month. 

February,  they  call  the  Snow  Moon  becaufe  more  mow 
commonly  falls  during  this  month,  than  any  other  in 
winter. 

When  the  moon  does  not  fhine  they  (ay  the  Moon  is 
dead ;  and  fome  call   the  three  laft  days   of  it  the  na 
days.     The  Moon'$  firft  appearance  they  ternvits  com 
to  life  again. 

They  make   no  divifion   of  weeks  ;    but  days   thqj? 
count   by  fleeps ;    half  days   by   pointing  to  the   fui 
noon;   and  quarters   by  the  rifing  and  the  letting  of  the 
fun  :    to  exprefs  which  in  their  tradition*  they  make  ufe  <  £ 
•yery  fignificant  hieroglyphics. 

The 
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The  Indians  are  totally  unskilled  in  geography  as  welt 
is  til  the  other  fciences,  and  yet,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
they  draw  on  their  birch  bark  very  exact  charts  or  maps  of 
the  countries  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  The  lati- 
tude and  longitude  is  only  wanting  to  snake  them  tolerably 
complete. 

Their  fole  knowledge  in  aftronomy  confifts  in  being  able 
I  point  out  the  pole-ftar  ;  by  which  they  regulate  their 
:ourfe  when  they  travel  in  the  night. 

They  reckon  the  diftance  of  places,  not  by  miles  or 
leagues,  but  by  a  day's  journey,  which,  according  to  the 
belt  calculations  I  could  make,  appears  to  be  about  twen- 
ty Englifii  miles.  Thefe  they  alfo  divide  into  halves  and 
palters,  and  will  demonftrate  them  in  their  maps  with 
rreat  exaclnefs,  by  the  hieroglyphics  juft  mentioned, 
when  they  regulate  in  council  their  war  parties,  or  their 
noft  diftant  hunting  excurfions. 

They  have  no  idea  of  arithmetic  ;  and  though  they 
ire  able  to  count  to  any  number,  figures  as  well  as  let- 
:ers  appear  myfterious  to  them,  and  above  their  corapre- 
lenfion . 

During  my  abode  with  the  Naudowerlics,  fome  of 
:he  chiefs  obferving  one  day  a  draft  of  an  eclipfe  of  the 
noon,  in  a  book  of  afire nomy  which  I  held  in  my  hand,. 
hey  defired  I  would  permit  them  to  look  at  it.  Hap- 
pening to  give  them  the  book  fhirt,  they  began  to  count 
he  leaves  till  they  came  to  the  place  in  which  the  plate 
*'as.  After  they  had  viewed  it,  and  afked  many  quef- 
ions  relative  to  it,  I  told  them  they  need  not  to  have 
aken  fo  much  pains  to  find  the  leaf  on  which  it  was 
Irawn,  for  I  could  not  only  tell  in  an  inftant  the  place^ 
vithout  counting  the  leaves,  but  alfo  how  many  precede 
id  it. 

They  feemei  greatly  amazed  at  my  aflertion,  and 
>egged  that  I  would  demonftrate  to  them  the  poffibility 
)f  doing  i;.  To  this  purpofe  I  defired  the  chief  that 
leld  the  book,  to  open  it  at  any  particular  place,  and 
ufb  fhewing  me  the  page  carefully  to  conceal  the 
xlges  of  the  leaves,  fo  that  I  might  not  be  able -to  count 
:hem. 

This 
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This  he  did  with  the  greateft  caution  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  by  looking  at  the  folio,  I  told  him,  to  his> 
great  furprife,  the  number  of  leaves.  He*counted  thenr 
regularly  over,  and  difcovcred  that  I  was  exact  And 
when,  after  repeated  trials,  the  Indians  found  I  could 
do  it  with  great  readinefs,  and  without  ever  erring  in  my, 
calculation,  they  all  icemed  as  much  aftonifhed  as  if  I 
had  raifed  the  dead.  The  only  way  they  could  account 
fbr  my  knowledge,  was  by  concluding  that  the  book  was- 
a  fpirit,  and  whifpered  me  anfwers  to  whatever  I  demand- 
ed of  it. 

This  circurnitarice,  trifling  as  it  might  appear  to  thofe 
who  are  lefs  illiterate,  contributed  to  increafe  my  confe- 
quence,  and  to  augment  the  favorable  opinion  they  alrea-' 
day  entertained  of  me.- 


G  HAPT  El    V. 


Gf  their  Government,  &c 


EV  E  R  Y  feparate  body  of  Indians  is  divided  into" 
bands  or  tribes;  which  band  or  tribe  forms  a  lit- 
tle community  with  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  As- 
the  nation  has  fome  particular  fymbol  by  which  it  is  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  others,  fo  each  tribe  has  a  badge  from 
which  it  is  denominated  ;  as  that  of  the  Eagle,  the  Pan- 
ther, the  Tiger,  the  Buffalo,  &c.  &c,  One  band  of  the 
iNaudowefifies  is  reprefented  by  a  Snake,  another  a  Tor- 
foife,  a  third  a  Squirrel,  a  fourth  a  Wolf,  and  a  fifth  a 
Buffalo.  Throughout  every  nation  they  particularize 
themfelves  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  meaneft  perfon 
among  them  will  remember  his  lineal  defcent,  and  diftin- 
guifh   himfelf  by  his  refpe&ive  family. 

Did  not  many  circumftances  tend  to  confute  the  fup- 
pofition,  I  fhould  be  almoft  induced  to  conclude  from* 
tfnV  diftin&ion  of  tribes,  and  the  particular  attachment 

of 
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of  the  Indians  to  them,  that  they  derive  their  origin,  as 
lome  have  aflerted,  from  the  Ifrealites. 

Befides  this,  every  nation  diftingui'fli  themfelves  by  the 
manner  of  conftru&ing  their  tents  or  huts.  And  fo  well 
verfed  are  all  the  Indians  in  this  diflin&ion,  that  though 
fere  appears  to  be  no  t.  difference  on  the  niceft  obferva- 
Lion  mads  by  an  European,  vet  they  will  immediately 
difcover,  from  the  pofition  of 'a  pole  left  in  the  ground, 
what  nation  has  encamped  en  the  fpot  many  montfe 
before. 

Every  band  has  a  chief  who  is  termed  the  Great  Chief 
or  the  chief  Warrior;  and  who  is  chofen  in  cenfideration 
:>f  his  experience  in  war,  and  of  his  approved  valor,  to 
3ire&  their  military  operations,  and  to  regulate  all  con- 
:erns  belonging  to  that  department.  But  this  chief  is  not 
:onfidered  as  the  head  of  the  Hate;  befides  the  great 
warrior  who  is  elecled  for  his  war-like  qualifications,  there 
s  another  who  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  as  his  hereditary 
ight,  and  has  the  more  immediate  management  of  their 
:ivil  affairs.  This  chief  might  with  greater  propriety  be 
lenominated  the  Sachem  j  whofe  affent  is  neceffary  in  all 
ronveyances  and  treaties,  to  which  he  affixes  the  mark  of 
he  tribe  or  nation. 

Though  thefetwo  are  confidered  as  the  heads  of  the 
*md,  and  the  latter  is  ufually  denominated  their  king, 
fet  the  Indians  are  fenfible  of  neither  civil  or  military 
ubordination.  As  every  one  of  them  entertains  a  high 
jpinion  of  his  eonfequence,  and  is  extremely  tenacious 
)f  his  liberty,  alMnjun&ions  that  carry  with  them  the 
tppearance  of  a  pofitive  command,  are'  inflantly  rejeaed 
vith  (corn.  ' 

f  On this  account,  it  is  feldoro  that  their  leaders  are 
0  indjfereet  as  to  give  out  any  of  their  orders  in  a 
peremptory  ftile  ;  a  bare  hint  from  a  chief  that  he  thinks 
ucha  thing  neceffary  to  be  done,  inflantly  aroufes  an 
emulation  among  the  inferior  ranks,  and  it  is  immedi- 
teiyj-eXeClIted  with  Sreat  alacrity.  By  this  method 
•he  difgufiful  part  of  the  command  is  evaded,  and  an 
authority  that  fails  little  fhort  of  abfolute  fway  inflituted 
t&  Us  room. 

Among 
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Among  the  Indians  no  vifible  form  of  government | 
ettablifhed  ;  they  allow  of  no  fuch  di flintier,  as  rr  agi 
Urate  and  fubjeel,  every  one  appearing  to  enjey  an  inde 
pendence  that  cannot  be  controlled.-  The  object  o 
government  asnong  them  is  rather  foreign  than  domettic 
for  their  attention  feems  more  to  be  employed  in- pre 
ferving  fuch  an  union  among  the  members  of  their  trib 
as  will  enable  thern  to  watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies 
.and  a£t  againft  them  with  concert  and  vigor,  th?n  U 
maintain  interior  order  by  any  public  regulations.  If 
Jcherne  that  appears  to  be  of'fervice  to  the  communis 
is  propofed  by  the  chief,  every  one  is  at  liberty  t< 
ehoofe  whether  he  will  affift  in  carrying  it  on;  for  the] 
have  no  compulfory  laws  that  lay  them  under,  any  re 
ikic"tions.  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  filed 
the  right  of  revenging  thefe  mifdemeanors  is  left  to  th 
family  of  the  injured  :  the  chiefs  aflume  neither  thepowe 
of  inflicting  or  moderating  the  punifnment. 

Some  nations,  where  the  dignity  is  hereditary,  limit  th 
■fucceffion  to  the  female  line.  On  the  death  of  a  chiei 
his  fitter's  fon  fometimes  fucceeds  him  in  preference  t< 
his  own  fon  ;  and  if  he  happens- to  have  no  -Titter,  th 
neareft  female  relation  aflumes  the  dignity.  This  ac 
counts  for  a  woman  being  at  the  head  of  the  Winnebag< 
nation,  which,  before  I  was  acquainted  with  their  laws 
appeared  ttrange  to  me. 

Each  family-  has  a  rigkt  to  appoint  one  of  its  chief 
to  be  an  affiftant.,to  the  principal  chief,  who  watche 
over  the  intereft  of  his  family,  and  without  whofe  con 
fent  nothing  of  a  public  nature  can  be  carried  into  execu 
tion.  Thefe  are  generally  chofen  for  their  ability  ii 
fpeaking  ;  and  inch  only  are  permitted  to  make  oration 
in  their  councils  and  general  afiemblies. 

In  this  body,  with  the  hereditary  chief  at  its  head 
the  fupreme  authority  appears  to  be  lodged  ;  as  bv  it 
determination  every  tranfaclion  relative  to  their  hunting 
to  their  making  war  or  peace,  and  to  ail  their  publii 
concern  are  regulated.  Next  tc  thefe,  the  body  o 
warriors,  which  comprehends  all  that  are  able  to  bear  arms 
hold  their  rank.  This  d;  virion  has  fometimes  at  its  heat 
the  chief  of  the  nation,  if  he  has  flgnalized  himfelf  S 
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any  renowned  action,  if  not,  fame  chief  tktt  has  ren- 
dered himfelf  famous. 

In  their  councils,  which  are  held  by  the  foregoing 
members,  every  affair  of  conference  is  debated  ;  and  nS 
enterprife  of  the  lead  moment  undertaken,  unlefs  it 
there  meets  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  chiefs. 
They  commonly  affemble  in  a  hut  or  tent  appropriat- 
ed to  this  purpofe,  and  being  feated  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  the  eldeft  chief  rifes  and  makes  a  fpeech  ;■  when 
he  has  concluded,  another  gets  up  -  2,nd  thus  they  all 
■fpeak,  if  neceifary,  by  turns. 

On  this  occafion  their  language  is  nervous,  and  their 
manner  of  expreflion  emphatical.  Their  flile  is  adorned 
with  images,  comparifons,  and  rtrong  metaphors,  and  is 
equal  in  allegories  to  that  of  any  of  the  caftern  nations, 
In  all  their  fct  fpeeches  they  exprefs  hemfelves  with 
much  vehemence,  but  in  common  difcourfe  according  to 
our  ufual  method  of  fpeech.  to 

The  young  men  are  firffered  to  be  prefent  at  the  coun- 
Ci Is,  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  a  fpeech 
till  they  are  regularly  admitted  :  they  however  Men- 
with  great  attention,  and  to  fliow  that  they  both  under-, 
itand  and  approve  of  the  refolutions  taken  by  the 
aflembled  chiefs,  they  frequently  exclaim,  « That  is 
•right."     "That  is -good." 

,  The  cuftomary  mode  among  all  the  ranks  of  exprehW 
thfiraflentand  which  they  repeat  at  the  end  ofalmoft 
every  period,^  is  by  uttering  a  kind  of  forcible  afpira- 
■on,  which  lounds  like  an  union  of  the  letters  OAH. 
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Of  their  Feafts* 
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c¥    1    r\   e  Ind,an  nadons  neWl«"  make  iiffe' 
or  bread    fait  or  fpices  ;   and  fome  of  them  have 
wver  (ttn  or  tafted  of  either.    The  Naudoweffies  in  par, 
"  ticular 
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ticular  have  no  bread,  nor  any  fubftitute  for  it.  They 
eat  the  wild  rice  which  grows  in  great  quantities  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  territories  ;  but  they  boil  it  and  eat  it 
alone.  They  alfo  eat  the  flefti  of  the  beads  they  kill, 
without  having  recourfe  to  any  farinaceous  fubftance  to 
^bforb  the  grofTcr  particles  of  it.  And  even  when  they 
confume  the  fugar  which  they  have  extracted  from  the 
maple  tree,  they  ufe  it  not  to  Vender  fome  other  food  pa- 
]atable,  but  generally  eat  it  by  itfelf. 

Neither  have  they  any  idea  of  the  ufe  of  milk,  al- 
though they  might  colled  great  quantities  from  the  buf- 
felo  or  the  elk  ;  they  only  confider  it  as  proper  for  the 
nutriment  of  the  young  of  thefe  beafts  during  their^  ten- 
der ftate.  I  could  not  perceive  that  any  inconveniency 
attended  the  total  difufe  of  articles  efteemed  fo  neceflary 
and  nutritious  by  other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
in  general  healthy  and  vigorous. 

One  difh  however,  which  anfwers  nearly  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  as  bread,  is  in  ufe  among  the  Ottag?.umies,  the 
Saukies,  and!  the  more  eaftern  nations  where  Indian  com 
grows,  which  is  not  only  much  efteemed  by  them,  but  it 
is  reckoned  extremely  palatable  by  all  the  Europeans  who 
enter  their  dominions.  This  is  compofed  of  their  unripe 
corn  as  before  defcribed,  and  beans  in  the  fame  ftate,  boiled 
together  with  bear's  fiefh,  the  fat  of  which  moiitens  the 
pulfe,  and  renders  it  beyond  comparifon  delicious.  They 
call  this  food  Succatofh. 

The  Indians  are  far  from  being  Cannibals,  as  they  are 
faid  to  be.  All  their  victuals  are  either  roafted  or  boiled  ; 
and  this  in  the  extreme.  Their  drink  is  generally  the 
broth  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 

Their  food  confifts  of  the  fleuYof  the  bear,  the  but- 
falo,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  heaver,  and  the  racoon  ; 
which  they  prepare  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned.  They 
nfually  eat  the  fiefli  of  the  deer  which  is  naturally  dry, 
with  that  of  the  bear  which  is  fat  and  juicy  ;  and  though 
the  latter  is  extremely  rich  and  lufcious,  it  is  never  known 
to  cloy. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  vear  the  ■  Nando weffies  eat  the 
iniidc  baxkof  a  fhrub,  that  they  gather  in  fome  part  of 
their  country  ;  but  I  could  neither  learn  the.  name  of  it, 
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ordlfcovcr  from  whence  they  got  it.  It  was  of  a  brittle 
nature  and  eafily  mafticated.  The  tafte  of  it  was  very 
agreeable,  and  they  faid  it  was  extremely  nourifhing,  In 
flavor  it  was  not  unlike  the  turnip,  and  when  received  in- 
to the  mouth  refembled  that  root  both  in  its  pulpous  and 
frangible  nature. 

The  lower  ranks  of  the  Indians  are  exceedingly  nafty 
in  dreffing  their  victuals,  but  fome  of  the  chiefs  are 
very  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  apparel,  tents  and  food. 

They  commonly  eat  in  large  parties,  fo  that  their  meals 
may  properly  be  termed  feafts  ;  and  this  they  do  without 
being  reilricted  to  any  fixed  or  regular  hours',  but  juft  as 
their  appetites  require,  and  convenience  fuits. 

They  ufually  dance  either  before  or  after  every  meal ; 
and  by  this  cheerfulnefs  probably  render  the  Great  Spi- 
rit, to  whom  they  conlider  themfelves  as  indebted  for  every 
good,  a  more  acceptable  facrifice  than  a  formal  and  unani- 
mated  thankfgiving.  The  men  and  women  feaft  apart : 
and  eachfex  invite  by  turns  their  companions,  to  partake 
with  them  of  the  food  they  happen  to  have  ;  but  in  their 
domeftic  way  of  living  the  men  and  women  eat  to- 
gether. 

No  people  are  more  hofpitable,  kind,  and  free  than 
the  Indians.  They  will  readily  mare  with  any  of  their 
own  tribe  the  hii  part  of  their  provifions,  and  even  with 
rhofeof  a  different  nation  if  they  chance  to  come  in 
when  they  are  eating.  Though  they  do  not  keep  one 
common  ftock,  yet  that  community  of  goods  which  is 
fo  prevalent  among  them,  and  their  generous  difpofition, 
render  it  nearly  of  the  fame  effect. 

When  the  chiefs  are  convened  on  any  public  bufinefs 
|hty  always  conclude  with  a  feaft,  at  which  their  feftU 
vity  and  cheerfulnefs  know  no  limits. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


Of   their    Dances. 


A  N  C  I  N  G  is  a  favorite  exercife  among  the 
'Indians;  they  never  meet  on  any  public  occafion, 
but  this  makes  a  part  of  the  entertainment.  And  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  the  youth  of 
both  fexes  amufe  themfelves  in  this  manner  every  even- 

They  always  dance,  as  I  have  juft  obfrrved,  at  theifc 
feafts.  In  thefa  as  well  as  ail  their  other  dances,  every  man 
rifes  in  his  turn,  and  moves  about  with  great  freedom  and 
bolinefs  j  fingmg  as. he  does  fo,  the  exploits  of  his  ancef- 
fors.  During  this  the  company  who  are  feated  on  the 
<nojnd  in  a  circle,  around  the  dancer,  join-  with  him  in 
marking  the  cadence,  by  an  odd  tone,  which  they  utter 
ail  together,  and  which  founds,  "  Heh,  hen,  neb."  Tnefe 
notes,  it  they  might  be  fo  termed,  are  articulated  with  a 
harm  accent,  and  ftraincd  out  with  the  utmoit  force  of 
the'r  lungs  :  fo  that  one  would  imagine  their  ftrength 
tr.uf:  be  foon  exhaufted  by  it  ;  inftead  of  which,  they  re- 
peatait  with  the  fame  violence  during  the  whole  of  their 
entertain  itnent. 

1  .he  women,  particularly  t-hofe  of  the  weftern  nations-, 
dance  very  gracefully.  They  carry  themfelves  erect,  and 
with  their  arms  hanging  down  clofe  to  their  fides,  move 
ftrft  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  and  -then  back  sgain  to  the 
left.  This  movement  they  perform  without  taking  any. 
ireps  as  an  European  would  do,  but  with  their  feet 
conjoined,  moving  by  turns  their  toes  and  heels.  In 
this  manner  they  glide  with  great  agility  to  a  cer- 
tain diftance,  and  then  return  ;  and  let  thofe  who  join 
in  the  dance  be  ever  fo  numerous,  they  keep  time  io  ex- 
actly with  each  other  that  no  interruption  enfues.  Dur* 
ing  this,  at  ftatdu*  periods,  they  mingle  their  fhrili  voices, 

with 
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with  the  hoarfer  ones  of  the  men,  who  fit  around  (for 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  fexes  never  intermix  in  the 
fame  dance)  which,  with  the  mufic  of  the  drums  and 
chichicoes,  make  an  agreeable  harmony. 

The  Indians  have  feveral  kinds  of  dances,  which  they 
tife  on  different  occasions,  as  the  Pipe  or  Calumet  Dance, 
the  War  Dance,  the  Marriage  Dance,  and  the  Dance 
of  the  Sacrifice.  The  movements  in  everyone  of  thefc 
are  diifimilar  ;  but  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  convey  any 
idea  of  the  points  in  which  they  are  unlike. 

Different  nations  likewife  vary  in  their  manner  of  dan- 
cing. The  Chipeway  throw  themfelves  into  a  greater 
variety  of  attitudes  than  any  other  people  ;  fometimes 
they  hold  their  heads  erect,  at  others  they  bend  them 
almoft  to-  the  ground  ;  then  recline  on  one  fide,,  and  frill 
mediately  after  on  the  other.  The  Nau  do  wellies  carry 
themfelves  more  upright,  flep  firmer,  and  move  more 
gracefully.  But  they  all  accompany  their  dances  with 
the  difagreeable  noife  jufl  mentioned. 

The  Pipe  Dance  is  the  principal,  and  the  moft  pJeafing 
to  a  fpe&ator  of  any  of  them,  being  the  lead  frantic,  and 
the  movement  of  it  moil:  graceful.  It  is  but  on  particular 
occafions  that  it  is  ufed  ;  as  when  ambaffadors  from  an 
enemy  arrive  to  treat  of  peace,  or  when  Grangers- of  emi- 
nence pafs  through  their  territories. 

The  War  Dance,  which  they  ufe  both  before  they 
fet  out  on  their  war  parties,  and  on  their  return, from 
them,  ftrikes  terror  into  Grangers.  It  is  performed,  as 
the  others,  amidlt  a  circle  of  the  warriors ;  a  chief  gene- 
rally begins  it,  who  moves  from  the  right  to  the  kk^ 
finging  at  the  fame  time  both  his  ovvn  exploits,  and 
thofe  of  his  ancefters.  When  he  has  concluded  his  ac- 
count of  any  memorable  action*  he  gives  a  violent  blow 
with  his  war-club,  againft  a  poft  that  is  fixed  in  the 
ground,  near  the  centre  of  the  affembly,  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

Every  one  dances  in  his  turn,  and  recapitulates  the 
wondrous  deeds  of  his  family,  till  they  all  at  lad  join 
in  the  dance.  Then  it  becomes  truly  alarming  to  any 
ftranger  that  happens  to  be  among  them,  as  they  throw- 
thcmielves  into  every  horrible  and  terrifying  pofiwe  that 
N  2.  can. 
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can  be  imagined,  rehearfing  at  the  fame  time  the  parts 
they  expect  to  act  againft  their  enemies  in  the  field. 
During  this  they  hold  their  fharp  knives  in  their  hands, 
with  which,  as  they  whirl  about,  they  are  every  moment 
in  clanger  of  cutting  each  other's  throats  ;  and  did 
tbey  not  fhun  the  threatened  mifchief  with  inconceiv- 
able dexterity,  it  could  not  be  avoided.  By  thefe  mo- 
tions thsy  intend  to  reprefent  the  manner  in  which  they 
kill,  fcalp,  and  take  their  prifoners.  To  heighten  the 
fcene,  they  fet  up  the  fame  hideous  yells,  cries,  and  war- 
whoops  they  fife  in.  time  of  action  :  fo  that  it  is  im- 
poiTible  to  confider  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
a&rijSly  of  demons, 

I  have  frequently  joined  in  this  dance  with  them, 
but  it  foon  ceafed  to  be  an  amufement  to  me,  as  1  could 
not  lay  afide  my  apprehenficns  of  receiving  fome  dread- 
ful wound,  that'  from  the  violence  of  their  geftures  mull 
iiave  proved  mortal. 

I  found  that  the  nations  to  the  weftwsrd  of  the 
MiflLTipp-,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  ftill 
continue  to  make  ufe  of  the  Pawwaw  or  Black  Dance. 
The  people  of  the  colonies  tell  a  thoufand  ridiculous 
flories  of  the  Devil  being  raifed  in  this  dance  by  the  In- 
dians. But  they  allow  that  this  was  in  former  tirnes,  and 
is  now  nearly  extinct  among  thofe  who  live  adjacent  to 
the  European  fettlements.  However  I  -difcovered  that 
it  was  (till  ufed  in  the  interior  parts  ;  and  though  I  did 
not  actually  fee  the  Devil  raifed  by  it,  I  was  witnefs  to 
fomefcenes  that  could  only  be  performed  by  fuch  as 
dealt  with  him,  or  were  very  expert  Bud  dextrous 
jugglers. 

Whilft  I  was  among  the  Naudowedie;,  a  dance,  which 
they  thus  termed,  was  performed.  Before  the  dance  be- 
gan, one  of  the  Indians  was  admitted  into  a  fociety  which 
they  denominated  Wakon-Kitchewah,  that  is,  the  Friend- 
ly Society  of  the  Spirit.  This  fociety  is  compofed  of 
perfons  of  both  fexes,' but  fuch  only  can  be  admitted  in- 
to it  as  are  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  who  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  the  whole  body.  To  this  ad* 
million  ftfcceeded  the  Pawwaw  D.mce  (in  which  I  faw 
.  ap&niz-that  could  give  rife  to  the1  reports  I  had  heard) 

and 
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and  the  whole,  according  to  their  ufual  cuftom,  concluded 
with  a  grand  feuft. 

The  initiation  being  attended  with  fome  very  lingular 
circumitances,  which,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  muft 
be  either  the  effect  of  magic,  or  of  amazing  dexterity,  I 
(hall  <*ive  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  procedure, 
It  was  performed  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  in  a  place 
appropriated  to  the  purpofe,  near  the  centre  of  their  camp, 
that  would  contain  about  two  hundred  people.  Being  a 
ftranger,  and  on  all  occasions  treated  by  them  with  great 
civility,  I  was  invited  to  fee  the  ceremony,  and  placed 
clofe  to  the  rails  of  the  inclofure. 

About  twelve  o'clock  they  began  to  aflTemble  ;  when 
the  fun  Ihone  bright,  which  they  confidered  as  a  .good 
omen,  for  they  never  by  choice  hold  any  of  their  public 
meetings  unlefs  the  Iky  be  clear  and  unclouded.  A 
•great  number  of  chiefs  iirft  appeared,  who  were  dreffed 
in  their  bed:  apparel  ;  and  after  them  came  the  head- 
warrior,  clad  in  a  long  robe  of  rich  fur*,  that  trailed 
on  the  ground,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
perfons,  painted  and  dreffed  in  the  gayeit  manner.  Next 
followed  the  wives  of  fuch  as  had  been  already  admitted 
into  the  fociety  ;  and  in  the  rear  a  confufed  heap  of  the 
lower  ranks,  all  contributing  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power 
to  make  the  appearance  grand  and  fhowy. 

When  the  affembly  was  feated,  and  filence  proclaimed, 
one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arofe,  and  in  a  fhort  butmalter- 
ly  rpeech  informed  his  audience  of  the  occafion  of  their 
meeting.  He  acquainted  them  that  one  of  their  young 
men  wfftied  to  be  admitted  into  their  fociety  ;  <  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand  prefented  hinj  to  their  view,  aiking 
them  at  the  fame  time,  whether  they  had  any  objection  to 
.his  becoming  one  of  their  community. 

No  objection  being  made,  the  young  candidate  \was 
placed  in  the  centre*  and  four  of  the  chiefs  took  their 
ltations  clofe  to  him  ;  after  exhorting  him,  by  turns,  not 
to  faint  under  the  -operation  he  was  abuut  to  go  through,, 
but  to  behove  like  an  Indian  and  a  man,  two  of  them 
took  hold  of  his  arms,  and  caufed  him  to  kneel;  another 
placed  himfeif  behind  him,  fo  as  to  receive  him  when  he 
1  fell 
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fell,   and   the  lafl  of  the  four  retired  to  the  diftance  of 

about  twelve  feet  from  him  exa%  in  front. 

This  difpofition  being  completed,  the  chief  than  flood 
before  the  kneeling  candidate,  began  to  fpeak  to  him 
with  an  audible  voice.  He  told  him  that  he  himfelf  was 
now  agitated  by  the  fame  fpirit  which  he  mould  in  a  few 
moments  communicate  to  him;  that  it  would  ftrike  him 
dead,  but  that  he  would  infhntly  be  reftored  again  to  life  • 
to  this  he  added,  that  the  communication  however  terril 
fymg,  was  a  iiecefTary  introduction  to  the  advantages  en. 
joyed  by  the  community  into  which  he  was  on  the*  point 
of  being  admitted. 

As  he  fpoke  this,  he  appeared  to  be  greatly  agitated  - 
till  at  laft  his  emotions  became  fo  violent,  that  his  com* 
tenance  was  diftorted,  and  his  whole  frame  convulied 
At  this  juntfure  he  threw  fomething  that  appeared  both 
in  fhape  and  color  like  a  fmall  bean,  at  the  young  man 
which  feemed  to  enter  his  mouth,  and  he  inftantly  fellas 
motionlefs  as  if  he  had  been  (hot.  The  chief  that  was 
placed  behind  him  received  him  in  his  arms,  and,  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  other  two,  laid  him  on  the  ground  to  all 
appearance  bereft  of  life. 

Having  done  this,  they  immediately  began  to  rub  his 
limbs,  and  to  flrike  him  on  the  back,  giving  him  fuch 
blows,  as  feemed  more  calculated  to  (till  the  quick,  than 
to  raife  the  dead,  During  thefe  extraordinary  applica- 
tions, the  ipeaker  continued  his  harangue,  defiring  the 
fpedlators  not  to  be  furprifed,  or  to  defpair  of  the 
young  man's  recovery,  as  his  prefent  inanimate  fi tuation 
proceeded  only  from  the  forcible  operation  of  the  fpirit* 
on  faculties  that  had  hitherto  been  unufed  to  infpirations 
of  this  kind. 

The  candidate  lay  feveral  minutes  without  fenfe  or 
motion  ;  but  at  length,  after  receiving  many  violent 
blows,  he  began  to  difcover  fome  fymptoms  of  returning 
life.  Thefe,  however,  were  attended  with  ftrong  con- 
vulfions,  and  an  apparent  obftruftion  in  his  throat.  But 
they  were  foon  at  an  end  ;  for  having  difcharged  from 
his  mouth  the  bean,  or  whatever  it  was  that  the  chief 
had  thrown  at  him,  but  which  oa  the  clofefl  impeftion  I 

had 
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had  not  perceived  to  enter  it,    he   foon  after  appeared  to 
be  tolerably  recovered. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  being  happily ■  effected,  the 
officiating  chiefs  difrobcd  him  of  the  clothes  he  had  ufu- 
aily  worn,  and  put  on  him  a  fet  of  apparel  entirely  new. 
When  he  wasdreffed,  the  fpeaker  oncfe  more  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  prefented  him  to  the  fociety  as  a  regular 
and  thoroughly  initiated  member,  exhorting  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  give  him  fuch  necefiary  alfittance,  ss  being 
a  young  member  he  might  ftand  in  need  of.  He  then 
.alto  charged  the  newly  tlecled  brother  to  receive  with 
humility,  and  to  follow  with  punctuality  the  advice  of  his 
elder  brethren. 

Allthofe  who  had  been  admitted  within  the  rails,,  now- 
formed  a  circle  around  their  new  brother,  and  the  mufic 
ftrikingup,  the  great  chief  fling  a  fong,  celebrating  as 
ufual  their  martial  exploits. 

The  only  mufic  they  make  ufe  of  is  a  drum,  which  is 
compofed  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree  curiouily  wrought, 
and  over  one  end  of  which  is  drained  a  fkin,  this  they 
beat  with  a  fiqgie  flick,  and  it  gives  a  found  that  is  far 
from  harmonious,  but  it  juft  ferves  to  beat  time  with.  To 
this  they  fometimes  add  the  chichicoe,  and  in  their  war- 
dances  they  likewife  ufe  a  kind  of  fife,  formed  of  a  reed,. 
which  makes  a  fhrili  barfh  noife. 

The  whole  aiTembly  were  by  this  time  united,  and  the 
dance  began  ;  feveral  fingers  aflified  the  mufic  with  their 
voices,  and  the  women  joining  in  the  chorus  at  certain 
intervals,  they  produced  together  a  not  unpleafmg  but 
favage  harmony.  This  was  one  of  the  rnoft  agreeable  en- 
tertainments I  law  whilfi  I  was  among  them. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  a  lingular  childifh  cuf- 
torn  I  obferved  they  introduced  into  this  dance^and  which 
was  the  only  one  that  had  the  lead  appearance  of  conju- 
ration. Mod  of  the  members  carried  in  their  hands  an 
otter  or  martin's  fkin,  which  being  taken  whole  from 
the  body,  and  filled  with  wind,  on  being  comprefied 
made  a  fqueaking  noife  through  a  fmall  piece  of  wood 
organically  formed  and  fixed  in  its  mouth.  When  this 
inurnment  was  prefented  to  the  face  of  any  of  the 
company,  and  the  found  emitted,  the  perfon  receiving  it 

inftantly 
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inftantly  fell  down  to  appearance  dead.  Sometimes  two  ot 
three,  both  men  and  women,  were  on  rhe'ground  toge- 
ther ;  but  immediately  recovering,  they  rofe  up  and  joined 
again  in  the  dance.  This  feemed  to  afford,  even  the  chiefs 
themfelves,  infinite  diverfion.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
thefe  were  their  Dii  Penates  or  Houfehold  Gods. 

After  fome  hours  fpent  in  this  manner  the  feaft  began  ; 
the  difhes  being  brought  near  me,  I  preceived  that  they 
confined  of  dogs  ilefn  ;  and  I  was  informed  that  all  their 
public  grand  feafb  they  never  made  ufe  of  any  other  kind 
of  food.  For  this  purpofe,  at  the  feaft  I  am  now  fpeak- 
ing  of,  the,  new  candidate  provides  fat  dogs  if  they  can 
be  procured  at  any  price. 

In  this  citftom  of  eating  dog's  flefh  »n  particular  occa- 
sions, they  referable  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  coun- 
tries that  lie  on  the  north-eail  borders  of  Alia.  The 
author  of  the  account  of  Kamfchatka,  publimed  by 
order  of  the  Emprefs  of  Rnffia  (before  referred  to) 
inform  us,  that  the  people  inhabiting  Koreka,  a  coun- 
try north  of  Kamfchatka,  who-  wander  about  in  hords 
like  the  Arabs,  when  they  pay  their  worfhip  to  the 
evil  beings,  kill  a  rein-deer  or  a  dog,  the  flefh  of 
which  they  eat,  and  leave  the  head  and  tongue  flick- 
ing on  a  pole  with  the  front  towards  the  eaft.  Alfo 
that  when  they  are  afraid  of  any  infectious  diftemper,  thev 
kill  a  dog,  and  winding  the  guts  about  two  poles,  pafs 
between  them.  Thefe  tuftoms,  in  which  they  are  nearly 
imitated  by  the  Indians,  kern  to  add  ftrength  to  my 
fuppofition,  that  America  was  firft  peopled  from  this 
quarter. 

I  know  not  under  what  clafs  of  dances  to  rank  that 
preformed  by  the  Indians  who  came  to  my  tent  when 
I  landed  near  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  as  related  in  my  Journal.  When  I  looked  our, 
as  I  there  mentioned,  I  faw  about  twenty  naked  youn? 
Indians,  the  rnoft  perfect  in  their  fnape,  and  by  far  the 
handfomeft  of  any  I  had  ever  feen,  coming  towards  me, 
and  dancing  as  they  approached,  to  the  mufic  of  their 
drums.  At  every  ten  or  twelve  yards  thev  halted,  and 
fst  up  their  yells  and  cries. 

When 
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When  they  reached  my  tent,  I  iked  them  to  come 
In  •  which,  without  deigning  to  make  me  any  anfwer, 
they  did  As  I  obferved  that  they  were  painted  red  and 
Wtck,  as  they  ufually  are  when  they  go  agamft  an  ene- 
mv,  and  perceived  that  fome  parts  of  the  war-dance  were 
intermixed  with  their  other  movements  I  doubted  not 
hut  thty  were  fet  on  by  the  inimical  chief  who  had  re- 
fufed  mv  falutation  :  I  therefore  determined  to  fell  my 
life  as  dear  as  poffible.  To  this  purpofe.  I  received  them 
fitting  on  mv  cheft,  with  my  gun  and  piftols  befide  me, 
and  ordered  my  men  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  them,  and 
tobealfoupon  their  guard.  <  # 

The  Indians  being  entered,  they  continued  their  dance 
alternately,  finging  at  the  fame  time  of  their  heroic  ex- 
ploits, and  the  fuperiority  of  their  race  over  every  other 
people.  To  enforce  their  language,  though  it  was  un- 
commonly  nervous  and  expreffive,  and  fuch  as  would  of 
itfelf  have  carried  terror  to  the  firm  eft  heart,  at  the  end 
of  every  period  thev  ftruck  their  war-clubs  agamft  the 
poles  of  my  tent,  with  fuch  violence,  that  I  expe&ed  eve- 
rv  moment  it  would  have  tumbled  upon  us.  As  each 
of  them,  in  dancing  round,  paffed  by  me,  they  placed 
their rioht  hands  over  their  eyes,  and  coming  clofe  to 
me,  looked  me  fleadily  in  the  face,  which  I  could  not 
conftrue  into  a  token  of  friendmip.  My  men  gave  them- 
felvesup  for  loll,  and  I  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part, 
that  I  never  found  my  apprehenfions  more  tumultuous  on 
any  occafion.  . 

When  they  had  nearly  ended  their  dance,  I  prefented 
to  them  the  pipe  of  peace,  but  they  would  not  receive 
it.  I  then,  as  my  laft  refource,  thought  I  would  try 
what  prefents  would  do  ;  accordingly  I  took  from  my 
cheft  fome  ribands  and  trinkets,  which  I  laid  before  them. 
Thefe  feemed  to  ftagger  their  refolutions,  and  to  avert 
in  fome  degree  their  anger  ;  for  after  holding  a  confuta- 
tion together,  iheyjat  down  on  the  ground,  which  I 
confideredas   a  favorable  omen. 

Thus  it  proved,  as  in  a  fhort  time  they  received  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and  lighting  it,  firft  prefented  it  to  me, 
-and  then  fmoked  with  it  themfelves.  Soon  after  thej 
tookim  the  prefents,  which  had  hitherto  lain  neglected,. 

and 
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Zi  P  ■ "g  ro  be  S^tly  pleafed  with  them,  depart* 
xn  a  friendly  manner.  And  never  did  I  receive  greate 
pleafure  than  at  getting  rid  of  fuel,  formidable  guefif 

It  was  not  ever  in  my  power  to  gain  a  thorough  know, 
ledge  of  the  defigns  of  my    vifitors.      I  hadgfumdeni 

Zt  L'  U  )a,te,a"  hoUr'  was  made  (hl™gh  the  infliction 
of  the  Grand  Sautor  ;   but  I  was  aftenva?ds  informed  2 

pay  Shech?  7^ '  *  *  'T^^  wh5ch  th^  *X 
P„y  ut Chlefs  °{every  other  natio"   who  happen  to  fail 
»  with  tbem,  and  that  the   circumftances  in^hdrco, 
ouft    which   had  appeared    fo    fufpicious   to  me    wer-" 
merely  the  effeas  of  their  vanity,  and   denied  to     m 
prefson  the  minds  of  thofe  whom  they  thu   vlfi^d  ™n 
elevated  opimon  of  their  valorand  prowefs.    £  themorn 
ing  before  I  continuity  route,  feveral   of  the'r  wive," 

The  dance  of  the  facrifice  is  not  fo  denominated  from 
Aeir  offering  up  at  the  fame  time  a  facrifice  to  any 'oM 

V>vZif?\'  fm  V-  danCe  to  which  'heNaudolffiTes 
give  that  tide  from  being  ufed  when  anv  nnhlir   1 

circumftance  befalls  them.     Wffi  iM^JSSf 

a  fine  large   deer  accidentally    ftrayed  into  the'nS 

of  their  encampment,  which  they  foon  ddtroy* it 

Uus  happened  juft  _at  the  new  moon,  they  efleemedl 

a  lucky  omen;   and  having  roafted  it  wi4,  eveTy  one 

«  the  camp  partook  of  it.     After  their  feaft,   thX  all 

|»mewhat  of  a  rehgtous  nature,  a  dance   of  the  facri! 


C  II  A  P- 
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Of  their  Hunting. 


HU  N  T  I  N  G  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  In- 
dians ;  they  are  trained  to  it  from  their  earlieit 
youth,  and  it  is  an  exercife  which  is  efteemed  no  iefs  ho- 
norable than  neceffary  towards  their  fubfiftence.  A  dex- 
terous and  reiblute  hunter  is  held  nearly  in  as  great  efli- 
mation  by  them  as  a  diftinguimed  warrior.  .Scarcely  any 
device  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  difcovered  for  en- 
fnaring  or  deltroying  thofe  animals  tliat  fupply  them  with 
fqod,  or  whofe  fkins  are  valuable  to  Europeans,  is  un- 
known to  them. 

Whilft  they  are-  engaged  in  this  exercife,  they  (hake 
off  the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature,  and  become 
active,  perfevering,  and  indefatigable.  They  are  equally 
fagacio.us  in  finding  their  prey,  and  in  the  means  they 
life  to  deftroy  it.  They  difcern  the  footfleps  of  the 
beafts  they  are  in  purfuit  of,  although  they  are  imper- 
ceptible to  every  other  eye,  and  car,  ,/oliow  them  with 
certainty  through  the  pathlefs  foreft. 

The  beafts  that  the  Indians  hunt,  both  for  their  flefh 
on  which  they  fubfift,  and  for  their  fkins,  of  which  they 
cither  majce  their  apparel,  or  barter  with  the  Europeans 
for  necefiaries,  are  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the 
moofe,  carribboo,  the  bear,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  the  mar- 
ten, &c.  I  defer  giving  a  defcription  of  thefe  creatures 
here,  and  ihail  only  at  prefent  treat  of  their  manner  of 
hunting  them, 

The  route  th?y  fhall  take  for  this  purpofe,  and. 
the  parties  that  mail  go  on  the  different  expeditions  are 
fixed  in  their  general  councils,  which  are  held  fome  time" 
in  the  fu miner,  when  all  the  operations  for  the  enfuing 
winter  are  concluded  on.  The  chief-warrior,  whofe  pre- 
Kace.it  is  to  regulate  their  proceedings  en  this  occa- 
O  fionr 
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lion,  with  great  folemnity  ifiiies  out  an  invitation  I 
thoie  who  choofe  to  attend  Mm  ;  for  the  Indians,  a; 
before  obferved,  acknowledge  no  fuperiority,  nor  havi 
they  any  idea  of  compulfion  ;  and  everv  one  that  ac 
cepts  it,  prepares  himfelf  by  falling  during  feveral  days. 

The  Indians  do  not  fail  as  fome  other  nations  do,  or 
the  richeft  and  moft  luxurious  food,  but  they  ^totally  abftaii 
from  every  kind  either  of  viauals  or  drink  ;  and  fuch  ii 
their  patience  and  refolution,  that  the  moil  extreme  thirf 
could  not  oblige  them  to  taile  a  drop  of  water  ;  yet  a- 
midft  this  fevere  abilincnce  they  appear  cheerful  am 
happy. 

The  reafons  they  give  for  thus  fading,  are,  that  ii 
enables  them  freely  to  dream,  in  which  dreams  they  an 
informed  where  they  fhali  find  the  greateft  plenty  oy 
game;  alfo  that  it  averts  the  difpleafure  of  the  evi 
ipirits,  and  induces  them  to  be  propitious.  They  alfc 
on  thele  occafions  blacken  thofe  rparts  of  their  bodies 
that  are  uncovered. 

The  fail  being  ended,  and  the  place  of  hunting  made 
known,  the  chief  who  is  to  conducl  them,  gives  a  grand 
feaft  to  thofe  who  are  to  form  the  different  parties ;  oi 
which  none  of  them  dare  to  partake  till  they  have  bathed 
■theinfelves.  At  this  feaft,  notwithstanding  they  have 
failed  fo  long,  they  eat  with  great  moderation  ;  and  the 
chief  that  prefides  employs  himfelf  in  rehearfing  the  feata 
of  thofe  who  have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  bufinefs 
they  are  about  to  enter  upon.  They  foon  after  fet  out  on 
the  march  towards  the  place  appointed,  painted  or  rather 
bedawbed  with  black,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  all  the 
people. 

It  is  impoftihle  to  defcribe  their  agility  or  perfeve- 
rance,  whilfl  they  are  in  purfuit  of  their  prey  ;  neither 
thickets,  ditches,  torrents,  .pools,  or  rivers  ilop  them  ; 
they  always  go  ftraight  forward  in  the  moft  direcl  line 
they  poflSbjy  can,  and  there  are  few  of  the  favage  inha- 
bitants of  the  woods  that  they  cannot  overtake. 

When  they  hunt  for  bears,  they  endeavour  to  find  out 
their  retreats  ;  for,  during  the  winter,  thefe  animals 
conceal  thsmfelves  in    the   hollow  trunks   of  trees,  or 

make 
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lake  themfelves  holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  con- 
mue  without  food,  whilft  the  fevere  weather  lafts. 

When  the  Indians  think  they  have  arrived  at  a  place 
rhere  thefe  creatures  ufually  haunt,  they  form  them- 
;lves  into  a  circle  according  to  their  number,  and  mov- 
ig  onward,  endeavour,  as  they  advance  towards  the  cen- 
•e,  to  difjover  the  retreats  of  their  prey.  By  this  means, 
:any  lie  in  the  intermediate  fpace,  they  are  fure  of  arouf- 
lg  I  hem,  and  bringing  them  down  either  with  their  bows 
r  their  guns.  The  bear*  will  take  to  flight  at  fight  .of 
man  or  a  dog,  and  will  only  make  refinance  when  they 
re  extremely  hungry,  or  after  they  are  wounded. 

The  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  buffalo  is  by  form- 
ig  a  circle  or  a  fquare,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
ley  fearch  for  the  bear.  Having. taken  their  different 
ations,  they  fet  the  grafs,  which  at  this  time  is  rank  and 
ry,  on  fire,  and  thefe  animals,  who  are  extremely  fearful 
f  that  element,  flying  with  precipitation  before  it,  great 
umbers  are  hemmed  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  fcarcely  a 
ngle  one  efcapes. 

They  have  different  way3  of  hunting  the  elk,  the 
cer,  and  the  carribboo.  Sometimes  they  feek  them 
lit  in  the  woods,  to  which  they  retire  during  the  fev**- 
ty  of  the  cold,  where  they  are  eafiiy  fn ot  from  behind 
le  frees.  In  the  more  northern  climates  they  take 
le  advantage  of  the  weather  to  deftroy  the  elk  ;  when 
»e  fun  has  juft  flrength  enough  to  melt  the  fnow,  and 
le  froft  in  the  night  forms  a  kind  of  crufl  on  the  furfkee, 
lis  creature  being  heavy,  breaks  it  with  his  forked 
Dofs,  and  with  difficulty  extricates  himfelf  from  it: 
;  this  time  therefore  he  is  foon  overtaken  and  de~ 
royed 

Some  nations  have  a  method  of  hunting  thefe  animals 
hich  is  more  eafiiy  executed,  and  free  from  danger, 
'he  hunting  party  divide  themfelves  into  two  bands, 
id  choofing  a  fpot  near  the  borders  offome  river,  one 
irty  embarks  on  board  their  canoes,  whilft  the  other 
rming  themfelves  into  a  femi-circle  on  the  land,  the 
inks  of  which  reach  the  more,  let  loofe  their  dogs, 
id  by  this  means  roufe  all  the  game  that   lies  within 

thefe 
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thefe  bounds  ;  they  then  drive  them  towards  the  river,  iiw 
to  which  they  no  fooner  enter,  than  the  greateft  part  of 
them  are  immediately  difpatched  by  tkofe  who  remain  in1 
the  canoes. 

Both  the  elk  and  buffalo  are  very  furious  when  they' 
are  wounded,  and  will  return  fiercely  on  their  purfuers, 
and  trample  them  under  their  feet,  if  the  hunter  finds 
no  means  to  complete  their  definition,  or  does  not  feek 
for  ftcurity  in  flight  to  fome  adjacent  tree  ;  by  this  method 
they  are  frequently  avoided,  and  fo  tired  with  the  purfuit, 
that  they  voluntarily  give  it  over. 

But  the  hunting  in  which  the  Indians,  particularly 
thefe  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts,  chiefly  employ  them- 
ielves,  and  from  which  they  reap  the  grea'teft  advantage, 
is  the  beaver  hunting.  The  feafon  for  this  is  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  from  November  to  April;  dur- 
ing which  time  the  fur  of  thefe  creatures  is  in  the  great- 
eft  perfection.  A  defcription  of  this  extraordinary  ani- 
mal, the  conflruclion  of  their  huts,  and  the  regulations 
of  their  almofl  rational  community,  I  dial i  give  in  ano- 
ther place. 

The  hunters  make  ufe  of  ftveral  methods  to  deilroy 
them.  Thofe  generally  prafti  fed,  are  either  that  of 
taking  them  in  fnares,  cutting  through  the  ice,  or  open- 
ing their  caufeways. 

As  the  eyes  of  thefe  animals  are  very  quick,  and  their 
hearing  exceedingly  acute,  great  precaution  is  necefiary 
in  approaching  their  abodes  ;  for  as  they  feldom  go  far 
from  the  water,  and  their  houfes  are  always  built  clofe  to« 
the  fide  of  fome  large  river  or  lake,  or  dams  of  their  own 
conftrucling,  upon  the  leafi  alarm  they  haften  to  the 
deepeft  part  of  the  water,  and  dive  immediately  to  the 
bottom  ;  as  they  do  this  they  make  a  great  noife  by  beat- 
ing the  water  with  thctr  tails,  on  purpofeto  put  the  whole 
fraternity  on  their  guard. 

They  take  them  with  fnares  in  the  following  manner  1 
though  the  beavers  ufually  lay  up  a  futficient  ftore  of 
provifion  to  ferve  for  their  fubfiftence  during  the  winter, 
they  make  from  time  to  time  excurfions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  to  procure  further  fupplies  of  food. 
The  hunters  having  f>und  out  their   haunts,  place  a  trap. 

ia 
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1  their  way,  baited  with  fmall  pieces  of  bark,  or  young 
loots  of  trees,  which  the  beaveir  has  no  fooner  laid  hold 
r,  than  a  large  log  of  wood  falls  upon  him,  and  breaks 
s  back  ;  his  enemies,  who  are  upon  the  watch,  foon 
>pear,  and  inflantly  difpatch  the  helplefs  animal. 

At  other  times,  when  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  lakes 
about  half  a  foot  thick,  they  make  an  opening  through 
with  their  hatchets,  to  which  the  beavers  will  foon 
iften,  on  being  d-ilurbed  at  their  houfes,  for  a  fupply  of 
efh  air.  As  their  breath  occafions  a  confiderable  mo- 
on in  the  water,  the  hunter  has  furlicient  notice  of  their 
jproach,  and  methods  are  eafily  taken  for  knocking 
leni  on  the  head  the  moment  they  appear  above  the 
arface. 

When  the  houfes  of  the  beavers  happen,  to  be  near  a 
vulet,  they  are  more  eafily  deftroyed  :  the  hunters  then 
lit  the  ice,  and  spreading  a  net  under  it,  break  down 
le  cabins  of  the  beavers,  who  never  fail  to  make  towards 
le  deepefl  part,  where  they  are  entangled  and  takem 
ut  they  mull  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  there  long, 
}  they  would  foon  extricate  themfelvcs  with  their 
eth,  which  are  well  known  to  be  excefFrvely  fharp  and 

ron2* 
The  Indians  take  great  care  to  hinder  their  dogs  from 

inching  the  bones  of  the  beavers.     The  reafons   they 

ive  for  thefe  precautions,  are,  rirft,  that   the   bones  are 

>  executively  hard,  that  they  fpoil  the  teeth  of  the  dogs  : 
id,  fecondly,  that  they  are  apprehenfive  th*y  (hall  fo  ex- 
fperate  the  ipirits  of  the  beavers  by  this  permiffion,  as  to 
:nder  the  next  hunting  feafon  unfuccefsful. 

The  (kins  of  thefe  animals,  the  hunters  exchange  with 
le  Europeans  for  neceiTkries,  and  as  they  are  more  valued 
y  the  latter  than  any  other  kind  of  furs,  they  pay  the 
reatefi:  attention  to  this  fpecies  of  hunting.  ' 

When  the  Indians  deftroy  buffaloes,  elks,  deer,  &c. 
ley  generally  divide  the  fkfh  offuch  as  they  have  taken 
mong  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong.  But  in  hunt- 
ig  the  beaver  a  few  families  ufnally  unite  and  divide 
le  fpoil  between  them.  Indeed,  in  the  firfb  inflance 
ley    generally    pay     fbme    attention     in    the     drvifpoa 

>  their  own   families ;  but  no  jealouftes  or  murmurings 

0,2  are 
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are  ever    known  '  to    arife   on  account    of  any  apparent- 
partiality.  r£ 

Among  the  Naudowefiies,  if  a  perlon  moots  a  d§er, 
buffaloe,  &c.  and  it  runs  to  a  confiderable  diftance  be- 
fore it  drops,  where  a  perfon  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
being  nearer,  firfl  flicks  a  knife  into  it,  the  game  is  confir 
dered  as  the  property  of  the  latter,  notwithftanding  it  had: 
been  mortally  wounded  by  the  former.  Though  this  cus- 
tom appears  to  be  arbitrary  and  unjuft,  yet  that  people 
cheerfully  fubmit  to  it.  This  decifion  is,  however,  very 
different  from  that  praclifed  by  the  Indians  on  the  back  of 
the  colonies,  where  the  firft  perfon  that  hits,  is  entitled  to- 
the  befl  (hare. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Of  their  Manner  of  making  War,  &fr. 


THE  Indians  begin  to  bear  arms  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  lay  them  afide  when  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  fixty.  Some  nations  to  the  fouthward,  I  have 
been  informed,  do  not  continue  their  military  exercifes 
after  they  are  fifty. 

In  every  band  or  nation  there  is  a  fele&  number  who, 
are  ftiled  the  warriors,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  acl 
either  offenfively  or  defenfively,  as  occafion  requires. 
Thefe  are  well  armed,  bearing  the  weapons  commonly  in 
ufe  among  them,  which  vary  according  to  the  fiuntion 
of  their  countries.  Such  as  have  an  intercourfe  with  the 
Europeans  make  ufe  of  tomahawks,  knives.,  and  fire-arms; 
butthofe  whole  dwellings  are  fituated  to  the  weftward  of 
the  Miffiflippi,.  and  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  pu- 
chafing  thefe  kinds  of  weapons,  ufe  bows  and  arrows, 
and  alio  the  Cafle  Tete  or  War-Club. 

The  Indians  chat  inhabit  ftill  further  to  the  weftward, 
a  country  which  extends  to.  the  South  Sea,  vtfo  in   fight  a 

warlike 
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warlike  inftrument  that  is  very  uncommon.  Having 
great  plenty  of  horfes  they  always  attack  their  enemies 
on  horfeback,  and  encumber  themfelves  with  no  other 
weapon,  than  a  ftone  of  a  middling  fize,  curioufly  wrought, 
which  they  fallen  by  a  firing,  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
long,  to  their  right  arms,  a  little  above  the  elbow. 
Thefe  (tones  they  conveniently  carry  in  their  hands,  till 
they  reach  their  enemies,  and  then  fwinging  them  with 
great  dexterity,  as  they  ride  full  fpeed,  never  fail  of  do- 
ing execution.  The  country  which  thefe  tribes  poflefs, 
abounding  with  large  extenfive  plains,  thofe  who  attaek- 
them  feldom  return  ;  as  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  horfes,  on 
which  they  are  mounted,  enables  them  to  overtake  even 
the  fleeted  of  their  invaders. 

The  Naudowefiies,  who  had  been  at  war  with  this 
people,  informed  me,  that  unlefs  they  found  moraHes  or 
thickets  to  which  they  could  retire,  they  were  fure  of  be- 
ing cut  off  :  to  prevent  this  they  always  took  care  when- 
ever they  made  an  onfet,  to  do  it  near  fuch  retreats  as> 
were  impaflable  for  cavalry,  they  then  having  a  great 
advantage  over  their  enemies,  whofe  weapons  would  not 
there  reach  them. 

Some  nations  make  ufe  of  a  javelin,  pointed  with?, 
-bone,  worked  into  different  forms;  but  their  Indian 
weapons  in  general  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  fhort 
club  already  mentioned.  The  latter  is  made  of  a  very 
hard  wood,  and  the  head  of  it  fashioned  round  like  a 
ball,  about  three  inches  and  a  kalf  diameter  ;  in  this 
rotund  part  is  fixed  an  edge  refembling  that  of  a  toma- 
hawk, either  of  fteel  or  flint,  whichfoever  they  can  pro- 
cure. 

The  dagger  is  peculiar  to  the  Naudoweflie  nation,. 
a*d  of  ancient  conftruclion,  but  they  can  give  no  ac- 
count how  long  it  has  been  in  ufe  among  them.  It 
was  originally  made  of  flint  or  bone,  but  fince  they  have 
<had  communication  with  the  European  traders,  they 
have  formed  it  of  ft  eel.  The  length  of  it  is  about 
ten  inches,  and  that  part  clofe  to  the  handle  nearly 
three  inches  broad,  its  edges  are  keen,  and  it  gradual- 
ly tapers  towards  a  point.  They  wear  it  in,  a  death, 
made,  of  deer's  leather,  neatly  ornamented  with  porcu- 
pine 
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pine  quills  j  and  it  is  ufually  hung  by  a  firing,  decorated 
in  the  fame  manner,  which  reaches  as  low  only  as  the 
bread.  The  curious  weapon  is  worn  by  a  few  of  the 
principal  chiefs  alone,  and  confidered  both  as  an  ufeful 
inftrurnent,  and- an  ornamental  badge  of  fuperiority. 

I  obferved  among  the  Naudoweflies  a  few  targets  or 
ihields  made  of  raw  buffaloe  hides,  and  in  the  form  of 
thofe  ufed  by  the  ancients.  But  as  the  number  of  thefe 
wasfmall,  and  I  could  gain  no  intelligence  of  the  sera  in 
which  they  firft  were  introduced  among  them,  I  fuppofe 
thofe  I  faw  had  defcended  from  father  to  fon,  for*  many 
generations. 

The  reafons  the  Indians  give  of  making  war  againft 
one  another,  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  urged  by  more 
civilized  nations  for  diflurbing  the  tranquility  of  their 
neighbours.  The  pleas  of  the  former  are  however  in 
general  more  rational  and  juft,  than  fuch  as  are  brought 
by  Europeans  in  vindication  of  their  proceedings. 

The  exteniion  of  empire  is  feldom  a  motive  with  thefe 
people  to  invade,  and  to  commit  depredations  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  thofe  who  happen  to  dwell  near  them.  To  fe- 
cure  the  rights  of  hunting  within  particular  limits,  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  paffing  through  their  accuftomed 
tracks,  and  to  guard  thofe  lands  which  they  confider 
from  a  long  tenure  as  their  own  againft  any  infringe- 
ment, are  the  general  caufes  of  thofe  diflentions  that  io 
often  break  out  between  the  Indian  nations,  and  which 
are  carried  on  with  fo  much  animoflty. 

Though  ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  feparate  property, 
yet  the  moft.  uncultivated  among  them  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  rights  of  their  community  to  the  domains  they 
poflefs,  and  oppofe  with  vigor  every  encroachment  on 
them. 

Not  withstanding  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  from 
their  territories  being  fo  extenfive,  the  boundaries  of 
them  cannot  be  afcertained,  yet  I  am  well  aflured  that 
the  limits  of  each  nation  in  the  interior  parts  are  laid 
down  in  their  rude  plans  with  great  precifion.  By  theirs, 
as  I  have  before  obferved,  was  I  enabled  to  'regulate 
my  own ;  and  after  the  mod    exact    obfervations  and 
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errefl. 

But  intereft  is  not  either  the  molt  frequent  or  molt  pow- 
erful incentive  to  their  making  war  on  each  other. 
The  paffioh  ^f  revenge,  which  is  the  diftinguiiliing 
charafteriftic  of  thefe  people,  is  the  mod  general  motive. 
Injuries  are  felt  by  them  with  exquifite  fenfibility,  and 
vengeance  purfued  with  unremitted  ardor.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  natural  excitation  which  every  In- 
dian becomes  fenfible  of,  as  foon  as  he  approaches  the 
age  of  manhood  to  give  proofs  of  his  valor  and 
prowefs. 

As  t'hev  are  early  polMed  with  a  notion  that  war' 
ought  to  be  the  chief  bufinefs-  of  their  lives,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  defirous  than  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  warrior,  and  that  the  fcalps  of  their  enemies,  or 
a  number  of  prifoners  are  alone  to  be  efteemed  valuable, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  younger  Indians  are 
continually  reftlefs  and  uneafy  if  their  ardor  is  repreffed, 
ami  they  are  kept  in  a-  (late  of  inactivity.  Either  of  thefe' 
propenfitics,  the  defire  of  revenge  or  the  gratification  of 
an  impulfe,  that  by  degrees  becomes  habitual  to  them,  is 
fufficient,  frequently,  to  induce  them  to  commit  hoftihnes 
on  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

When  the  chiefs  find  any  occafion  for  making  war, 
they  endeavour  to  a  route  thefe  habitudes,  and  bv  that 
means  foon  excite  their  warriors  to  take  arms.  To  this 
purpofe  thev  make  ufe  of  their  martial  eloquence,  nearly 
in  the  following  words,  which  never  fails  of  proving  ef- 
fectual ;  "  The  bones  of  our  deceafed  countrymen  lie 
"  uncovered,  they  call  out  to  us  to  revenge  their  wrongs, 
M  and  we  mutt  fatisfy  their  requefl.  Their  fpirits  cry 
"  out  againft  us.  They  mull  be  appeafed.  The  genii, 
*4  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  honour,  infpire  us  with 
u  a  refolution  to  leek  the  enemies  of  our  murdered  bro- 
"  thers.  Let  us  go  and  devour  thofe  by  whom  they 
•'  were  {lain.  Sit  therefore  no  longer  inactive,  give  way 
16  to  the  impulfe  of  your  natural  valor,  anoint  your 
14  hair,  paint  your  faces,  fill  your  quivers,  caufe  the 
44  foreits  to  refound  with  yo^r  longs,  confole   the  fpirits, 
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■       "  of  the  dead,  and  tell     them    they  mall    be  revets 

Animated  by  thefe  exhortations  the  warriors  (hatch 
their  arms  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  ling  the  fong  of  war, 
and  burn  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

Sometimes  private  chiefs  affemble  fmall  parties,  and 
make  excurfions  againft  thofe  with  whom  thty  are  at 
war,  or  fuch  as  have  injured  them.  A  fingle  warrior, 
prompted  by  revenge  or  a  defire  to  fhow  his -prow efs,  will 
march  unattended  for  feveral  hundred    miles,   to  furprife 

Mand  cut  ofFa  ilraggling  party. 
Thefe  irregular   Tallies   however,  are   not  always  ap- 
proved of  by  the  elder  chiefs,  though  they  are  often  ob- 
liged to  connive  at  them  ;   as  in  the  inftance  before  given 
of  tne  Naudoweffie  and  Chipeway  nations. 

But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  the 
community,  their  deliberations  are  formal  and  (low.  The 
elders  alfemble  in  council,  to  which  all  the  head  warriors 
/and  young  men  are  admitted,  where  they  deliver  their 
opinions  in  folemn  fpeeches,  weighing  with  maturity  the 
nature  of  the  enterprife  they  are  about  to  engage  in,  and 
balancing  with  great  fagacity  the  advantages  or  inconve- 
niences that  will  arife  from  it. 

Their  priefts  are  alfo  confulted  on  the  fubjecl,  and  even, 
iometimes,  the  advice  of  the  moil  intelligent  of  their  wo- 
men  is  afked.. 

11  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it 
with  much  ceremony. 

The  chief  warrior  of  a  nation  does  not  on  all  occafions 
head  the  war  party  himfelf,  he  frequently  deputes  a  war- 
rior of  whofe  vabr  and  prudence  he  has  a  good  opinion. 
The  perfon  thus  fixed  on  being  firft  bedawbed  with 
black,  obferves  a  faff  of  feveral  days,  during  which  he 
invokes  the  Great,  Spirit,  or  deprecates  the  anger  of  the 
evil  ones,  holding  whilft  it  lafts  no  converfe  with  any  of 
his  tribe. 

^  >  He  is  particularly  careful  at  the  fame  time  to  obferve 

his  dreams,  for  on    thefe  do    they   fuppofe  their  fuccefs 

|     will  in  a  great  meafure  depend  ;  and  from  the  firm  perfua- 
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flon  every  Indian  actuated  by  his  own  prefnmptous 
thoughts  is  imprefled  with,  that  he  fball  march  forth  to 
certain  victory,  thefe  are  generally  favorable  to  his 
willies. 

After  he  has  fafted  as  long  as  cuftom  prefcribes,  he  af-, 
fembles  the  warriors,  and  holding  a  belt  of  wampum  hi 
his  hand,  thus  addrelfes  them  : 

<c  Brothers  !  by  the  infpiration  of  the  Great  Spirit  I 
"  now  i peak  unto  you,  and  by  him  am  I  prompted  to 
"  carry  into  execution  the  intentions  which  lam  about 
"  to  Gifcioie  to  you*  The  blood  of  our  deceafed  ferb- 
"  thers  is  hot  yet  wiped  away  ;  'their  bodies  are  not  yet 
*'  covered,  and  I  am  goiiv;-  to  perform  this  duty  tothefn," 

Having  then  made  known  to  them  all  the  motives 
that  induce  him  to  take  up  arms  againii:  the  nation  with 
whom  they  are  co  engage,  he  thus  proceeds  :  "  I  have 
V  therefore  reioived  to  march  through  the  war-path  to 
u  furprife  them.  We  will  eat  their  rlefh,  and  drink  their 
""  blood  ;  we  will  take  fcalps,  and  make  prifoners  ;  and 
"  fhould  we  perilh  in  this  glorious  enterprife,  we  fhall  not 
"  be  for  ever  hid  in  the  duff,  for  this  belt  fliall  be  a  re- 
M  compenfe  to  him  who  buries  the  dead."  Having  faid 
this,  he  lays  the  belt  on  the  ground,  and  he  who  takes  it 
up  declares  himfelf  his  lieutenant,  and  is  cqnfidered  as  the 
fecond  in  command  ;  this,  however,  is  only  done  by  fome 
diftingui filed  warrior  who  has  aright  by  the  number  of 
his  fcalps,  to  the  poil. 

Though  the  Indians  thus  affert  that  they  will  eat  the 
flefn  and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  the  threat  is 
only  to  be  confidered  as  a  figurative  expreffion.  Notwith- 
standing they  fometimes  devour  the  hearts  of  thofe  they 
flay,  and  drink  their  blood,  byway  of  bravado^  or  to 
gratify  in  a  more. complete  manner  'their  revenge,  yet  they 
are  not  naturally  anthropophagi,  nor  ever  ieed  on  the 
ilefn  of  men. 

The  chief  is  now  waflied  from  his  fable  covering, 
annointed  with  bear's  fat,  and  painted  with  their  red 
paint,  in  fuch  figures  as  will  make  him  appear  mod:  ter- 
rible to  his  enemies.  He  then  fings  the  war  fong,  and 
enumerates  his  warlike  actions.  Having  done  this  he 
jfixei  his  eyes  on  the  iun,  and  pays  his  adorations  to  the 

Gre^t 
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Great  Spirit,    in  which  he  is  accompanied  by  all  the 
warriors. 

This  ceremony  Js  followed  with  dances,  fuch  as  I  have 
before  defcribed  ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  feafc 
which  ufually  confifts  of  dog's  rlefh. 
]  This  feaft  is  held  in  the  hut  or  tent  of  the  chief  war- 
rior, to  which  all  thole  who  intend  to  accompany  him 
in  his  expedition  fend  their  difhes  to  be  filled  ;  and  during 
the  feaft,  notwithibmding  he  has  failed  fo  long,  he  fits  com- 
pofedly  with  his  pipe  in' his  mouth,  and  recounts  the  valor, 
ous  deeds  of  his  family. 

As  the  hopes  of  having  their  wounds,  fliould  they  re- 
ceive any,  properly  treated,  arid  expeditioufly  cured,  muft 
.be  fame  additional  inducement  to  the  warriors  to  expofe 
themfelves  more  freely  to  danger,  therpriefts,  who  are  alfo 
their  doctors,  prepare  fuch  medicines  as  will  prove  effica- 
cious. With  great  ceremony  they  carry  various  roots  and 
plants,  and  pretend  that  they  impart  tothem  the  power 
ofhealing. 

JNTptwith{landing.this  fupcrflitious  method  .of  proceed- 
ing, it  is  very  certain  that  they  have  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  many  plants  and  herbs  that  are  of  a  medicinal 
quality,  and  .which  they  .know  how  to    ufe  with  oreat 

jfkiiL     '/;/-/*  ° 

From  the  time  the  refolution  of  engaging  in  a  war  is 
taken,  to  the  departure  of  the  warriors,  the  nights  are 
fpent  in^  feftivity,  and  their  days  in  making  the  needful 
preparations. 

If  it  is  thouglit  neceflary  by  the  nation  going  to  war, 
to  folicit  the  alliance  of  any  neighbouring  tribe,  they 
fix  upon  one  of  their  chiefs  who  fpeaks  the  language  of 
that  people  well,  and  who  is  a  good  orator,  and  fend  to 
diem  by  him  a  belt  of  wampum,  on  which  is  fpecified 
the  purport  of  the  embafiy  in  figures  that  every  nation 
is  well  acquainted  with.  At  theYame  time  lie  carries  with 
yhim  a  hatchet  painted  red. 

As  foon  as  he  reaches  the  camp  or  village  to  which  he 
jsdellined,  he  acquaints  the  chief  of  the  tribe  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  commifiion,  who  immediatelv  af- 
'iemblcsa  council,  to  which  the  aaibaflador  is  invited. 
There  having   laid  the  hatchet  on  the  ground  lie   hoidc 
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the  belt  in  his  hand,  and  enters  more  minutely  into  theoc- 
cafionofhis  embafly.  In  his  fpeech  he  invites  them  to 
take  up  the  hatchet,  and  as  foon  as  he  has  finifhed  fpeak- 
ing  delivers  the  belt. 

If  his  hearers  are  inclined  to  become  auxiliaries  to  his 
nation,  a  chief  Heps  forward  and  takes  up  the  hatchet, 
and  they  immediately  efpoufe  with  fpirit  the  caufe  they 
have  thus  engaged  to  fupport.  But  if  on  this  application 
neither  the  belt  or  hatchet  are  accepted,  the  emiffary 
concludes  that  the  people  whofe  afliftance  he  folicits  have 
already  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  foes  of  his  nation, 
and  returns  with  fpced  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  his 
ill  fuccefs* 

The  manner  in  which  the  Indians  declare  waragainfr. 
each  other,  is  by  fending  a  flave  with  a  hatchet,  the  han- 
dle of  which  is  painted  red,  to  the  nation  which  they 
intend  to  break  with  ;  and  the  meftenger,  notwithstand- 
ing the  danger  to  which  he  is  expofed  from  tiie  fudden 
fury  of  thofe  whom  he  thus  fets  at  defiance,  executes  his 
commiiTion  with  great  fidelity. 

Sometimes  this  token  of  defiance  has  ftich  an  infbm- 
taneous  effect  on  thofe  to  whom  it  is  prefented,  that  in 
the  nrft  transports  of  their  fury  a  fmall  party  will  iffue 
forth,  wkhout  waiting  for  the  permiffion  of  the  elder 
chiefs,  and  (laying  the  firft  of  the  offending  nation  they 
meet,  cut  open  the  body  and  flick  a  hatchet  of  the  fame 
kind  as  that  they  have  juft'  received,  into  the  heart  of 
their  flaughtered '  foe.  Among  the  more  remote  tribes 
this  is  done  with  an  arrow  or  fpear,  the  end  of  which  is 
painted  red.  And  the  more  to  exafperate,  they  difmetp- 
ber  the  body,  to  fnow  that  they  efteem  them  not  as  mer^ 
but  as  old  women. 

The  Indians  feldom-  take  the  field  in  large  bodies,  as 
fuch  numbers  would  require  a  greater  degree  of  i-nduftry 
to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  during  theirtedious  march- 
es through  dreary  forefts,  or  long  voyages  over  lakes  and 
rivers,  than  they  would  care  to  befrovv'. 

Their  armies  are  never  encumbered  with  baggage  or 
military  ftores.  Each  warrior,  befkles  his  weapons,  car- 
ries with  him  only  &  mat,  and  whilil  at  a  diftance  front 
P  the 
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the  frontiers  of  the  enemy  fupports  himfelf  with  the  game 
lie  kills  or  the  fifh  he  catches. 

When  they  pafs  through  a  country  where  they  have 
no  apprchenfions  of  meeting  with  an  enemy,  they  ufe 
very  little  precaution  :  fometimes  there  are'  fcarcely  a 
dozen  warriors  left  together,  the  reft  being  difperfed  in 
purfuit  of  their  game ;  but  though  they  fhould  have  roved 
to  a  very  considerable  drib  nee  from  the  war-path,  they 
are  fire  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  by  the  hour 
appointed* 

They  always  pitch  their  tents  long  before  fun-fet ;  and 
being  naturally ,  prefumptuous,  take  very  little  care  to 
guard  againft  a  furprife.  They  place  great  confidence 
in  their  Manitous,  or  houfehold  gods,  which  they  always 
carry  with  them  ;  and  being  perfuaded  that  they  take 
upon  them  the  office  of  centinels,  they  fieep  very  fecurely 
under  their  protection. 

Thefe  Manitous,  as  they  are  called  by  fome  nations, 
but  which  are  termed  Wakons,  that  is,  fpirits,  by  the 
Naudoweffies,  are  nothing  more  than  the  otter  and  mar- 
ten fkins  I  have  already  defcribed,  for  which,  however, 
they  have  a  great  veneration. 

After  they  have  entered  the  enemy's  country,  no  peo- 
ple can  be  moire  cautious  and  circumfpecl  ;  fires  are  no 
longer  lighted,  no  more  ihou ting  is  heard,  nor  the  game 
any  longer  purfued.  They  are  not  even  permitted  to 
-fpeak  ;  but  mull  convey  whatever  they  have  to  impart  to 
csach  other  by  figns  and  motions. 

They  now  proceed  wholly  by  frratagem  and  ambuf- 
cade.  Having  discovered  their  enemies,  they  fend  to 
reconnoitre  them  ;  and  a  council  is  immediately  held, 
during  which  they  fpeak  only  in  whifjiers,  to  canfider  of 
the  intelligence  imparted  by  thole  who  were  lent  out. 

The  attack  is  generally  made  ju it  before  day  break,  at 
which  period  they  fuppcfe  their  foes  to  be  in  their  found- 
eft  fieep.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night 
they  will  lie  flfat  upon  their  faces,  without  {taring  ;  and 
make  their  approaches  in  the  fame  pofturc,  creeping 
upon  their  hands  and  feet  till  they  are  got  within  taow- 
fhot  of  thofe  they  have-deftined  to  deurucliqn.  On  a 
fignaj  given  by  the  chief  warrior,   to   which  the  whole 
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body  makes  anfwer  by  the  moil  hideous  yeil,  they  all 
ilart  up,  and  dilcharging  their  arrows  in  the  fame  inftant, 
without  giving  their  adverfaries  time  to  recover  from  the 
confusion  into  which  they  are  thrown,  pour  in  upon  them 
with  their  war-clubs  or  tomahawks. 

The  Indiana  think  there  is  li  tie  glory  to  be  acquired 
from  attacking  their  enemies  openly  in  the  field  ;  their 
greatefr.  pride  is  to  furprife  and  deftroy.  They  feldom  en~ 
gage  without  a  manifeil  appearance  of  advantage.  If 
they  find  the  enemy  on  their  guard,  too  ftrongiy  en- 
trenched, or  fuperior  in  numbers,  they  retire,  provided 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  fo.  And  they  efteem 
it  the  greater!  qualification  of  a  chief  warrior,  to  be  able 
to  manage  an  attack,  fo  as  to  deftroy  as  many  of  the  ene- 
my as .  poflible,  at  the  expence  of  a  few  men. 

Sometimes  they  fee  tire  themfelves  behind  trees,  hillocks, 
or  ftones,  and  having  given  one  or  two  rounds,  retire  be- 
fore they  are  difcovered.  Europeans,  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  method  of  fighting  too  often  find  to  their 
cofr.  the  deftructive  efficacy  of  it. 

General  Braddock,  was  one  of  this  unhappy  number. 
Marching  in  the  year  1755,  to  attack  Fort  Du  Quefne, 
lie  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  French  and  confederate 
Indians  in  their  intereft,  who  by  this  infidious  method 
of  engaging  found  means  to  defeat  his  army,  which 
confifted  of  about  two  thoufand  brave  and  well  difciplin- 
ed  troops.  So  fecurely  were  the  Indians  polled,  that  the 
Englifli  fcarcely  knew  from  whence  or  by  whom  they  were 
thus  annoyed.  During  the  whole  of  the  engagement 
the  latter  had  fcarcely  a  fight  of  an  enemy  5  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat  without  the  fatisfa&ion  of  being  able 
to  take  the  lean  degree  of  revenge  for  the  havoc  made 
among  them.  The  General  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his 
life,  and  was  accompanied  in  his  fall  by  a  great  number 
of  brave  fellows  ;  whilft  his  invisible  enemies  had^nly 
two  or  three  of  their  number  wounded. 

When  the  Indians  fucceed  in  their  filent  approaches, 
and  are  able  to  force  the  camp  which  they  attack,  a 
fcene  of  horror  that  exceeds  defcription,  enfues.  The 
favage  iiercenefs  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  defperation 
©f  the  conquered,  who  well   know   what   they  have  to 
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expecl  mould  they  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  a£ 
faiiants,  occafion  the  moil  extraordinary  exertions  on 
both  fides.  The  figure  of  the  combatants  all  befm ear- 
ed with  black  and  red  pain*,  and  covered  with  the  blood 
of  the  flain,  their  horrid  yells,  and  ungovernable  fury, 
are  not  to  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  have  never  croifed  th*' 
Atlantic, 

I  have  frequently  been  a  fpe&ator  of  them,  and  once 
bore  a  part  in  a  (imilar  fcene.  But  what  added  to  the 
horror  of  it  was,  that  I  had  not  the  confolation  of  being 
able  to  oppofe  their  lavage  attacks.  Every  circumftance 
of  the  adventure  ftiil  dwells  on  my  remembrance,  and  en- 
ables me  to  defcribe  with  greater  perfpicuity  the  brutal 
fiercenefs  of  the  Indians  when  they  have  furprifed  or  over- 
powered an   enemy. 

As  a  detail  of  the  maflacre  at  Fort  William  Henry 
in  the  year  1757,  the  fcene  to  which  I  refer,  cannot 
appear  foreign  to  tire  deugn  of  this  publication,  but 
will  lerve  to  give  my  readers  a  ju ft  idea  of  the  ferocity 
of  this  people,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  infert  it,  apo- 
logizing at  the  fame  time  for  the -length  of  the  digreffi- 
011,  and  thofe  egotifms  which  the  relation  renders  un- 
avoidable. 

General  Webb,  who  commanded  the  Englifh  army  in 
North-America,  which  was  then  encamped  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, having  intelligence  that  the  French  troops  under 
Monf.  Montcalm  were  making  fome  movements  towards 
Fcrt  William  Henry,  he  detached  a  corps  of  about  -fif- 
teen hundred  men,  confifting  of  Englifh  and  Provincials, 
to  ftrengthen  the  garrifon.  In  this  party  I  went  as  a  vo- 
lunteer among  the  latter. 

The  apprehenfions  of  the  Englifti  General  were  not 
without  foundation  ;  for  the  day  after  our  arrival  we  faw 
Lake  George  (formerly  Lake  Sacrament)  to  which  it 
lies  contiguous,  covered  with  an  immenfe  number  of 
boats  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  we  found  our  lines  attacked  by 
the  French  General,  who  had  juft  landed  with  eleven 
thoufand  Regulars  and  Canadians,  and  two  thoufand  In- 
dians. Colonel  Monro,  a  brave  officer,  commanded  in 
the  Fort,  and  had  no  more  than  two  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred men  with  him,  our  detachment  included. 

With 
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Withthcfehe  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  probably 
would  have  been  able  at  laft  to  prtferve  the  Fort,  had  he 
been  properly  fupported,  and  permitted  to  continue  his 
efforts.  On' every  fummons  to  furrender  fent  by  the 
French  General,  who  offered  the  moil  honorable  terms, 
his  anfwer  repeatedly  was,  That  he  yet  found  hirnfelf  in 
a  condition  to  repel  the  moft  vigorous  attacks  his  be- 
fiegers  were  able  to  make  ;  and  if  he  thought  his  prefent 
force  insufficient,  he  could  foon  be  itji  a  greater 

number  from  the  adjacent  a) 

Butthe  Colonel  having  acquainted  General  Webb  with 
b  latipn,  and  d<  would  lend    him  fome  freih 

troops,  t:-e  G  [patched  a  meftengcr  to  him    with  a 

letter,  wherein  he  informed  him  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  Tift  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  orders  to  fur- 
render  up  the  Fort  on  the  beft  terms  he  could  procure. 
This  packet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  General 
who  immediately  fent  a  flag  of  truce,  defiringa  conference 
with  the  governor. 

They  accordingly  met,  attended  only  by  a  fmall  guard 
in  the  centre  between  the  lines  ;  when  Monf.  Montcalm 
told  the  Colonel  that  he  was  come  in  perfon  to  demand 
poiTelhon  of  the  Fort,  as  it  belonged  to  the  King  Iris 
maft-r.  The  Colonel  replied,  that  he  knew  not  how  that, 
could  be,  nor  mould  he  furrender  it  up  whiift  it  was  in  his 
power  to  defend  it. 

The  French  General  rejoined,  at  the  fame  time  de- 
livering the  packet  into  the  Colonel's  hand,  "By  this 
"  authority  do  I  make  the  requisition."  The  brave  Go- 
vernor had  no  foonerread  the  contents  of  it,  and  was 
convinced  that  fuch  wers  the  orders  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  not  to  be  difobeyed,  than  he  hung  his 
head  in  filence,  and  reluctantly  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion. 

In  consideration  of  the  gallant  defence  the  garnfon 
had  made,  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with 
all  the  honors  of  war,  to  be  allowed  covered  waggons 
to  transport  their  baggage  to  Fore' Edward,  and  a  guard 
to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the  favages. 

The  morning  after  the  capitulation  was  %ned,  as 
foonas  day  broke,  the  whole  garrilon,  now    confining 
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of  about  two  thoufand  men,  befides  women  and   children, 
were  drawn  up  within    the  lines,  and  on  the  point   of 
marching  off,  when  great  numbers  of  the   Indians  ga- 
thered about,  and  began  to  plunder.     We  were  at  ffrft 
m  hopes  that  this  was  their  only  view,  and  fufFered  them 
to  proceed  without    oppofition.     Indeed  it  was  net  in 
our  power  to  make  any,  had  we   been  fo  inclined  ;  for 
tnough  we  were  permitted  to  carry  off  our  arms,  yet 
we  were  not  allowed  a  fingle  round  of  ammunition.     In 
tnele  popes  however  we  were  difappointed  ;  for  prefently 
iome  of  them   began  to  attack  the  fick  and   wounded, 
when  inch  as  were  not   able   to  crawl  into   the   ranks, 
Jiotwithiianding  they  endeavoured  to  avert  the  fury   of 
their  enemies  by  their  fhrieks   or  groans,  were  foon  dif- 
patched. 

Here  we  were  fally  in  expectation  that  the  difturb- 
ao.ce  would  have  concluded  ;  and  our  little  army  began 
remove  ;  but  in  a  fliort  time  we  faw  the  front  diviiion 
cuiven  back,  and  difcovered  that  we  were  entirely  en- 
circled by  the  favag-es.  We  expected  every  moment 
that  the  guard,  which  the  French  by  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  had  agreed  to  allow  us,  would  have  arrived, 
^nd  put  an  end  to  our  apprehensions;  but  none  appear- 
cd.  Tiie  Indians  now  began  to  ftrip  every  one  without 
exception  of  their  arms  and  clothes,  and  thofe  who 
made  the  lean:  refinance  felt  the  weight  of  their  toma- 
hawks. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  diviiion,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  I  fhared  the  fate  of  my  companions.  Three 
cr^fourofthe  ravages  laid  hold  of  me,  and  whilft  fome 
held  their  weapons  over  it)y  head,  the  others  foon  dif- 
robedme  of  my  coat,  waiftcoat,  hat,  and  buckles,  emit- 
ting not  to  take  from  me  what  money  I  had  in  mv 
pocket.  As  this  was  tranfa&ed  clofe  by  the  pafcge  that 
led  from  the  lines  on  to  the  plain,  near  which  a  French 
centmel  was  polled,  I  ran  to  him  and  claimed  his  pro- 
teclion  ;  but  he  on'y  called  me  an  Englifii  cog,  and 
thru  ft  me  with  violence  back  again  into  the  midftcfthe 
Indians. 

I  now  endeavoured  to  join  a   body  of  our   troops  that 
tvere  crowded  together  at  fome  diftance  ;  but  innumera- 
ble 
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We  were  the  blows  that  were  made  at  me  with  different 
weapons  as  I  parted  on  ;  luckily  however  the  favages  were 
(b  clofe  together,  that  they  could  not  flrike  at  me  with- 
5Ut  endangering  each  -other.  Notwithstanding  which  one  . 
)f  them  found  means  to  make  a  thurft  at  me  with  a  fpear0 
Rrhich  grazed  my  fide,  and  from  another  I  received  a 
ivound,  with  the  fame  kind  of  weapon,  in  my  ankle.  At 
ength  I  gained  the  fpot  where  my  countrymen  flood, 
md  forced  myfelf  into  the  midft  of  them.  But  before  I 
jot  thus  far  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  the  collar 
md  wriflbands  of  my  fhirt  were  all  that  remained  of  it, 
md  my  flefh  was  fcratched  and  torn  in  many  places  by 
heir  favage  gripes. 

By  this  time  the  war  whoop  was  given,  and  the  Indi- 
ms  began  to  murder  thofe  that  were  neareft  to  them  with. 
>ut  diftiuclion.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  give 
my  tolerable  idea  of  the  horrid  fcene  that  now  enfued  •  ' 
nen,  women,  and  children  were  difpatched  in  the  moll 
canton  and  cruel  manner,  and  immediately  fcalped.  Ma- 
ly  of  thefe  favages  drank  the  blood  of  their  victims,  as  it 
towed  warm  from  the  fatal  wound. 

We  now  perceived,  though  too  late  to  avail  us,  that  we 
/ere  to  expecl:  no  relief  from  the  French  ;  and  that,  con« 
•ary  to  the  agreement  they  had  fo  lately  figned  to  allow 
safufficie'nt  force  toproted  us  from  thefe  infults,  they 
icitly  permitted  them  ;  for  I  could  plainly  perceive  the 
rench  officers  walking  about  at  fome  d?itance,  difcourfing 
)gether  with  apparent  unconcern.  For  the  honour  of  hu~ 
lan  nature  I  would  hope  that  this  flagrant  breach  of  eve* 
J  facred  law,  proceeded  rather  from  the  favage  difpofition 
f  the  Indians,  which  I  acknowledge  it  is  fometimes 
fmoft  impoflible  to  control  and  which  might  now  unes* 
s&edly  have  arrived  to  a  pitch  not  ea'fi'ly  to  be  retrained, 
ran  to  any  premeditated  deMgn  in  the  French  commander, 
,n  unprejudiced  obferver  would,  however,  be  apt  to 
>nclude,»'that  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  chriftian  troops, 
oil  chrifrian  troops,  had  it  hi  their  power  to  prevent 
e  maffacre  from  becoming  fo  general.  But  whatever 
as  the  caufe  from  which  it  arofe,  the  confequences 
it  were  dreadful,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  modern 
'lory.  •  V 

As 
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As  the  circle  in  which  I  flood  inclofed  by  this  tim< 
was  much  thinned,  and  death  feemed  to  be  approaching 
with  h&fty  ftrides,  it  was  propofed  by  fome  of  the  mof 
refolute  to  make  one  vigorous  effort,  and  endeavour  tc 
force  our  way  through  the  lavages,  the  only  probabli 
method  ofpreferving  our  lives  that  now  remained.  This 
however  defperate,  was  refolved  on,  and  about  twenty  o; 
us  fprung'at  once  into  the  midft  of  them. 

In  a  moment  we  were  all  feparated,  and  what  was  thi 
fate  of  my  companions  I  could  not  learn  till  fome  month: 
after,  when  I  found  that  only  fix  or  feven  of  them  ef 
fected  their  defign.  Intent  only  on  my  own  hazardou 
fituation,  I  endeavoured  to  make  my  way  through  m\ 
favage  enemies  in  the  beit  manner  poffible.  And  I  hav 
often  been  aftonifhed  fince,  when  I  have  recollected  wit! 
what  compofure  I  took,  as  I  did,  every  neceftary  fie] 
for  my  prefervation.  Some  I  overturned,  beiftg  at  tha 
time  young  and  athletic,  and  others  I  paffed  by,  dex 
troufly  avoiding  their  weapons  ;  till  at  laft  two  very  ftou 
chiefs,  of  the  mefl  favage  tribes,  as  I  could  diftinguifi 
by  their  drefs,  whofe  ftrength  I  could  not  refill,  Iai< 
hold  of  me  by  each  arm,  and  began  to  force  me  througl 
the  crowd. 

I  now  refigned  myfelf  to  my  fate,  not  doubting  bd 
that  they  intended  to  difpatch  me,  and  then  to  fatiat 
their  vengeance  with  my  blood,  as  I  found  they  wei 
hurrying  me  towards  a  retired  fwamp  that  lay  at  form 
diflance.  But  before  we  had  got  many  yards,  an  Englifl 
gentleman  of  fome  diftinction,  as  I  could  difcover  b] 
his  breeches,  the  only  covering  he  had  on,  which  wer 
of  fine  fcarlet  velvet,  ru fried  clofe  by  us.  One  of  th< 
Indians  inftantly  relinquished  his  hold,  and  fpringing  01 
this  new  object,  endeavoured  to  feize  him  as  his  prey 
but  the  gentleman  being  flrong,  threw  him  on  th 
ground,  and  would  probably  have  got  away,  had  not  hi 
who  held  my  other  arm,  quitted  me  to  affift  his  brother 
I  feized  the  opportunity,  and  haftened  away  tojoin.ano 
ther  party  of  Englifh  troops  that  were  yet  unbroken 
and  itood  in  a  body'  at  iome  diflance.  But  before 
had  taken  many  fteps,  I  naftily  c^ft  my  eye  towards  th< 
gentleman,  and  faw  the  Indian's  tomahawk  gafti   int< 

his 
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lis  back  and  heard  him  utter  his  laft  groan  ;  this  added 
>oth  to  my  fpeed'  and  defperation. 

I  had  left  this  fliocking  fcene  but  a  few  yards,  when- 
i  fine  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  that  had  hitherto 
jfcaped,  came  up  to  me,  and  begged  that  I  would  let 
lim  lay  hold  of  me,  fo  that  he  might  (land  fome  chance 
■getting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  favages.  I  told  him 
bat  I  would  give  him  every  affiftance  in  my  power,  and 
■this  purpofe  bid  him  lay"  hold  ;  but  in  a  few  moments 
le  was  torn  from  my  fide,  and  by  his  mrieks  I  judge  wat 
toon  demoliihed.  1  could  not  help  forgetting  my  own 
{fees  for  a  minute,  to  lament  the  fate  of  fo  young  a 
fufferer;  but  it  was  utterly  impoffible  for  me  to  take 
anv  methods  to  prevent  if. 

I  now  got  once  more  into  the  midft  of  friends,  but 
we  were  unable  to  afford  each  other  any  fuccourv  As  this? 
was  the  divifion  that  had  advanced  the  furtheft  from  the 
fort,  I  thought  there  might  be  a  poffibility  (though  but 
a  bare  one)  of  my  forcing  my  way  through  the  outer 
ranks  of  the  Indians,  and  getting  to  a  neighbouring 
wood,  which  I  perceived  at  fome  difbnce*  I  was  Mil 
encouraged  to  hope  by  the  almoft  miraculous  prefervaticn 
I  had  already  experienced. 

Nor  were  my  hopes  in  vain,  or  the  efforts  I  made  in- 
effectual.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  I  reached  the  wood  ; 
but  by  the  time  I  had  penetrated  a  little  way  into  it,  my 
breath  was  fo  exhaufted  that  I  threw  myfelf  into  a  brake, 
and  lay  for  fome  minutes  apparently  at  the  laft  galp. 
At  length  I  recovered  the  power  of  refpiration  ;  but  my 
apprehsnfions  returned  with  all  their  former  force,  w'heil 
Ifaw  feveral  favages  pafs  by,  probably  in  puifuit  of  me, 
at  no  very  great  diflance.  In  this  fit-nation  I  knew  not 
-whether  it  was  better  to  proceed,  or  endeavour  to  conceal 
myfelf  where  I  lay,  till  night  came  on  ;  fearing,  however, 
that  they  would  return  the  fame  way,  I  thought  it  mofl 
•prudent  to  get  further  from  the  dreadful  fcene  of  nay  dif- 
trefTes.  Accordingly,  ftriking  into  another  part  of  the 
wood,  I  haftened  on  as  fafl  as  the  briars  and  the  lofs  of 
one  of  my  (hoes  would  permit  me* ;  and  after  a  flow  pro- 
£refs  of  fome  hours,  gained  a  hill  that  overlooked  the 
plain  which  I  had  juft  left,  from  whence  I  could    drf- 
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cern    that  the  bloody  form   Hill  raged   with   unabati 
rury. 

But  not  to  tire  my  readers,  I  mall  only  add*  that  aft 
paffing  three  days  without  fubfiflence,  and  enduring  tl 
leventy  of  the  cold  dews  for  three  nights,  I  at  iena, 
reached  Fort  Edward;  where  with  proper  car*  my  boc 
loon  recovered  its  wonted  ftrength,  and  my  mind",  as  1 
as  the  recollection  of  the  late  melancholy  events  wcu! 
permit,  its  ufualcompofure. 

It  was  computed  that  fifteen  hundred  perfons  wei 
killed  or  made  prifoncrs.  by  thefe  favages  during  this  f; 
talday.  Many  of  the  latter  were  carried  off  &by  thei 
and  never  returned.  A  few,  through  favorable  accident 
found  tneir  way  back  to  their  native  country,  after  hav 
ing  experienced  a  long  and  fevere  captivity. 

The  brave  Colonel  Monro  had  hailened  away,  foon  ai 
ter  the  confufion  began,  to  the  French  camp  to  endeavou 
to  procure  the  guard  agreed  by  the  ftipulation  ,  but  hi 
application  proving  ineffectual, -he  remained  there  till  Ge 
neral  Webt>  fenta  party  of  troops  to  demand  and  pro 
tecl  him  back  to  Fort  Edward.  But  thefe  unhappy  con 
currences,  which  would  probably  have  been  prevented 
had  he  been  left  to  purfue  his  own  plans,  together  witl 
the  lofs  of  fo  many  brave  fellows,  murdered  in  .cole 
olood,  to  whofe  valor  he  had  been  fo  lately  a  witnefs 
made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  his  mind,  that  he  did  not  lone 
furvive.  He  died  in  about  three  months  of  a  broker 
heart,  and  with  truth  might  it  be  faid,  that  he  was  an  ho- 
nor  to  his  country. 

I  mean  not  to  point  out  the  following  eircumflance  as 
tne  immediate  judgment  of  heaven,  and  intended  as  an 
atonement  for  this  flaughter  $  but  I  cannot  omit  thai 
very  few  of  thofe  different  tribes  of  Indians  that  fhared 
in  it  ever  lived  to  return  home.  The  fmall-pox,  bv  means 
of  their  communication  with  the  Europeans,  found  its 
way  among-them,  and  made  an  equal  havoc  to  what 
they  themfelves  had  done.  The  methods  they  purfued 
on  the  firft  attack  of  that  malignant  diforder,  to  abate  the 
fever  attending  it,  rendered  it  fatal.  Whilft  their  blcod 
was  m  a  flate  of  fermentation,  and  nature  was  ftriving 
to  throw  out  the  peccant  matter,  they  cheeked  her  ope- 
rations 
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tiousby  plunging  into  the  water  :  the  confequence  was 
jat  they  died  by  hundreds.  The  few  that  furvived  were 
ansformed  by  it  into  hideous  objects,  and  bore  with 
lem  to  the  grave  deep-indented  marks  of  this  much- 
read  ed  difeafe. 

Monfleur  Montcalm  fell  foon  after  on  the  plains  of 
[uebec. 

That  the  unprovoked  cruelty  of  this  commander  was 
ot  approved  of  by  the  generality  of  his  countrymen, 
have  fince  been  convinced  of  by  many  proofs.  One  on- 
I  however,  which  I  receiveo  from  a  perfon  who  was 
dtnefs  to  it,  mall  I  at  prefent  give.  A  Canadian  mer- 
hant,  of  fome  confederation,  having  heard  of  the  fur- 
mder  of  the  En  glim  fort,  celebrated  the  fortunate  event 
nth  great  rejoicings  and  hofpitality,  according  to  the 
uftom  of  that  country  ;  but  no  fooner  did  the  news  of 
lemaflacre  which  enfued  reach  his  ears.,  than  he  put  an 
nmediate  Hop  to  the  feftivity,  and  exdarmed  in  the  fe« 
ereft  terms  againfl  the  inhuman  perniiiiiea  ;  declaring 
t  the  fame  time  that  thofe  who  had  connived  at  it  had 
hereby  drawn  down,  on  that  part  of  their  king's  domi- 
lions  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  To  this  he  added,  cm- 
emuch  feared  the  total  lofs  of  them  would  defervec;  \y  be 
tie  confequence.  How  truly  this  prediction  has  been  ¥& 
ified  we  well  know. 

But  to  return — Though  the  Indians  are  negligent  in 
jprding  againft  furprifes,  they  are  alert  and  dextrous 
n  furprifing  their  enemies.  To  their  caution  and  r§>e$fe- 
rerance  in  ttealing  on  the  party  they  defign  to  attack  ,vthey 
dd  that  admirable  talent,  or  rather  inftin&ive  qusMca- 
ioa  I  have  already  defcribed,  of  tracing  out  thofe  they 
re  in  purfuit  of.  On  the  fmootheft  grafs,  on  the  liardeij 
pah, and  even  on  the  very  (tones,  will  they  diicoverthe 
races  of  an  enemy,  and  by  the  (hape  of  the  foot-Heps, 
md  the  diftance  between  the  prints,  diftinguifh  not  only 
whether  it  is  a  man  or  woman  who  has  palled  that  way, 
pi  even  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  However  in- 
:redible  this  might  appear,  yet,  from  the  many  proofs  I 
*ece: ved  whiift  among  them  of  their  amazing  fagaciry  in 
.his  point,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  difcredit  even  thefe  extra- 
(Mifiary  exertions  of  it. 

*  When 
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When  they  have  overcome  an  e-nemy,  and  victory  i 
np  longer  doubtful,  the  conquerors  firft  difpatch  all  f'ucJ 
as  they  think  they  fhall  not  be  able  to  carry  off  with 
out  great  trouble,  and  then  endeavour  to  lake  as  maw 
prifoners  as  pofiible  ;  after  thk  they  return  lo.fcalp  ihoi 
who  are  either  dead,  or  too  much  wounded  to  be  takei 
with  them. 

At  this  bufinefs  they  are  exceedingly  expert.  Thej 
feize  the  head  of  the  diiabled  or  dead  ene my,  and  placinj 
one  of  their  feet  en  the  neck,  twill  their  left  hand  i! 
the  hair;  by  this  means,  having  extended  the  ikin,  tha 
covers  the  top  of  the  bead,  they  draw  out  their  fealpin< 
knives,  which  are  always  kept  in  good  order  for  this  crue 
purpolc,and  with  a  few  dextrous  ftrokes  take  ofF  the  par 
that  is  termed  the  fcalp.  They  are  fo  expeditious  in  do 
ing  this,  that  the  whole  time  required  fcarcely  exceeds  ; 
minute.  Thefe  they  preferve  as  monuments  of  their  prow, 
efs,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  proofs  of  the  vengeance  the] 
laave  inflicted  on  their  enemies. 

If  two  Indians  feize  in  the  fame  inftar.t  a  prifoner 
and  feem  to  have  an  equal  claim,  the  ccnteft  betweet 
them  is  foon  decided  ;  for  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  any  dif 
pute  that  might  Varife,  the  peribn  that  is  apprehenfive  h< 
mall  lofe  his  expected  reward,  immediately  has  recourf< 
to  his  tomahawk  or  war-club,  and  knocks 'on  the  head  th< 
unhappy  caufe  of  their  contention. 

Having  completed  jtheir  pnrpofes,  and  made  as  mucr 
havoc  as  poflible,  they,  immediately  retire  towards  theii 
own  country,  with  the  fpoil  they  iiave  acquired,  for  feaj 
of  being  purfued. 

Should  this  be  the  cafe,  they  make  ufe  of  many  lira, 
tagems  to  elude  the  fearches  of  their  purfurers.  The) 
fome  times  fcatter  leaves,  fand,  or  dull  over  the  prints  ol 
their  feet;  fometimes  tread  in  each  other's  footftrps :  and 
fometimes  lift  their  feet  (o  high,  and  tread  fo  lightly,  as 
not  to  make  any  impreflion  on  the  ground.  But  if  they 
find  all  thefe  precautions  unavailing,  and  that  they  are 
near  being  overtaken,  they  firft  di (patch  and  fcalp  their 
prifouers,  and  thm  dividing,  each  endeavours  to  regain 
his  native  country  by  a.  different  route.     This  prevent* 
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ail  further. purfuit  ;  for  their  purfuers  now  defpairing,  ei- 
ther of  gratifying  their  revenue,  or  of  releafing  thofe 
of  their  friends  who  were  made  captives,  return  home. 

If  the  fuccefsful  party  is  fo  lucky  as  to  make  good 
their  retreat  unmoleited,  they  batten  with  the greateft 
expedition  to  reach  a  country  where  they  may  be  perfectly 
,fecure  ;  and  that  their  wounded  companions  may  not  re- 
tard their  flight,  they  carry  them  by  turns  in  litters,  or 
if  it  is  in  the  winter  fcafon  draw  them  on  fledges. 

Their  litters  are  made  in  a  rude  manner  of  the  branches 
of  trees.  Their  fledges  confift  of  two  final!  thin  boards, 
about  a  foot  wide  when  joined,  and  near  fix  feet  long. 
The  fore- part  is  turned  up,  and  the  fides  are  bordered 
with  fmali  bands.  The  Indians  draw  thefe  carriages 
with  great  eafe,  be  they  ever  fo  much  loaded,  by 
means  of  a  firing  which  pafles  round  the  breaft.  This 
collar  is' called  a  Metump,  and  is  in  ufe  throughout  Ame- 
rica, both  in  the  fettlements  and  the  internal  parts, 
Thofe  u fed  in  the  latter  are  made  of  leather,  and  very 
-curioufiy  wrought. 

The  prifoners  during  their  march  are  guarded 
•with^  the  greateft  care.  During  the  -day,  if  the  jour- 
ney i3  over  land,  they  are  always  held  by  fome  of  the 
victorious  party  ;  if  by  water,  they  are  fattened  to-the  ca- 
noe. In  the  night-time  they  are  ftretched  along  the 
ground  quite  naked,  with  their  legs,  arms,  and  neck 
^Fattened  to  hooks  fixed  in  ths  ground.  Befides  this,  cords 
are  tied  to  their  arms  or  legs,  which  are  held  by  an  In- 
dian, wh*  inftantly  awakes  at  the  leaft  motion  of 
them. 

Notwithstanding  fuch -precautions' are  11  finally  taken  by 
the  Indians,  it  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  New- England, 
that  one  of  the  weaker  fex,  aim  oft  alone,  and  unaiMed 
found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  a  party  of  warriors, 
and  not  only  to  make  her  efcape  from  them,  but  to 
:reven£e  the  caufe  of  her  countrymen. 
.  Some  years  ago,  a  fmall  band  of  Canadian  Indians, 
■■confiding,  of  ten  warriors  attended  by  two  of  their  wives, 
made  zn  irruption  into  the  back  fettlements  of  New- 
They  lurked   for  fome  time  in   the  vicinity 
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of  one  of  the  mod  exterior  towns,  and  at  length,  after 
having  killed  and  fcalped  feveral  people,  found  means  to 
take  prifoner  a  woman  who  had  with  her  a  fon  of  a- 
bout  twelve  years  of  age.  :Being  fatlsfied  with  the  ex- 
ecution they  had  done,  they  retreated  towards  their  na- 
tive country,  which  lay  at  three  hundred  miles  diftance^ 
and  carried  off  with  them  their  two  captives. 

The  fecond  night  of  their  retreat,  the  woman,  whofe 
name,  if  I  mifiake  not,  was  Rowe,  formed  a  refolutiori 
worthy  of  the  moft  intrepid  hero.  She  thought  (he 
fhould  be  able  to  get  from  her  hands  the  manacles  by 
which  they  were  confined,  and  determined  if  (he  did  fo 
to  make  a  defperate  effort  for  the  recovery  of  her  free- 
dom. To  this  purpofe,  when  (he  concluded  that  her  con- 
querors were  in  their  fpundefl  fleep,  fhe  ftrove  to  flip  the 
cords  from  her  hands.  In  this  fhe  fucceeded  ;  and  cau- 
tioning her  fon,  whom  they  had  fuffeied  to  go  unbound, 
in  a  whifper,  againft  being  furprifed  at  what  fhe  was  about 
to  do,  flie  removed  to  a  diftance  with  great  warinefs  the 
defenfive  weapons  of  the  Indians,  which  lay  by  their 
fides. 

Having  done  this,  (lie  put  one  of  the  tomahawks  into 
the  hands  of  the  boy,  bidding  him  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple ;  and  taking  another  herfelf,  fell  upon  the  flceping 
ndians,  feveral  of  whom  fhe  inftantly  difpatched.  But 
her  attempt  was  nearly  fruflrsted  by  the  imbecility  of  her 
fon,  who  wanting  both  flrength  and  relolution,  made  a 
feeble  flroke  at  one  of  them,  .which  only  ferved  to  a- 
waken  him;  fhe  however  fprung  at  the  riving  warrior, 
and  before  he  could  recover  his  arms,  made  him  fink  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  tomahawk  ;  and  this  fhe  alternately 
did  to  all  the  reft,  except  one  of  the  women,  who  awoke 
in  time,  and  made  her  etcapc. 

The  heroine  then  took  off  the  fcalps  of  her  vanquifli- 
ed  enemies,  and- feizing.  alto  thofe  they  were  carrying  a- 
way  with  them  as  proofs  of  their  fuccefs,  fhe  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  town  from  .whence -fhe  had  fo  lately 
been  dragged ,  to  the  great  aftonifhment  of  her  neigh- 
bours  who  could  fcarcely  credit  their  fenfes,  or  the  tefli- 
monies  fhe  here  of  her  amazonian  intre pidity- 
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During  their  march  they  oblige  their  prifoners  to  f;ng 
their  death-fong,  which  generally  confifts  of  thefe  or  fimi- 
lar  fentences  ;  "lam  goin*  to  die,  I  am  about  to  fuffer  ; 
f  but  I  will  bear  the  fevercft  tortures  my  enemies  can  in- 
"  flic!:,  with  becoming  fortitude.  I  will  die  like  a  brave 
"  man,  and  I  fhall  then  go  to  join  the  chiefs  that  have 
"  fuffered  on  the  fame  account."  Thefe  fongs  are  con- 
tinued  with  neeeflary  intrevals,  until  they  reach  the  village 
dr  camp  to  which  they  are  going. 

When  the  warriors  are  arrived  within  hearing,  they 
fet  up  different  cries,  which  communicates  to  their  friends 
a  general  hiftory  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition.  The 
number  of  the  death-cries  they  give,  declare  how  many 
of  their  own  party  are  loft;  the  number  of  war-whoops, 
the  number  of  prifoners  they  have  taken. 

It  is  difficult  to  difcribe  thefe  cries,  but  the  beft  idea 
I  can  convey  of  them  is,  that  the  former  confifts  of  the 
found  Whoo,  Whoo,  Whoop,  which  is  continued  in  a 
long  thrill  tone,  nearly  till  the  breath  is  exhaufted,  and 
then  broken  oif  with  a  fudden  elevation  of  the  voice. 
The  latter  is  a  loud  cry,  of  much  the  fame  kind,  which 
is  modulated  into  notes  by  the  hand  being  placed  before 
the  month.  Both  of  them  might  be  heard  to  a  very  con- 
siderable diftance. 

Whilfl  thefe  are  uttering,  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
are  dehgned  to  convey  the  intelligence,  continue  motion- 
lefs  and  all  attention.  When  this  ceremony  is  performed, 
the  whole  village  iftue  out  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
relation  they  havejuft  heard  in  general  terms,  and  accord- 
ing as  the  news  prove  mournful  or  the  contrary,  they 
auiwer  by  fo  many  acclamations  or  cries  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

Being  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  village  or  camp,  the 
women  and  children  arm  themfelves  with  flicks  and 
bludgeons,  and  form  themfelves  into  two  ranks,  through 
-which  the  prifoners  are  obliged  to  pafs.  The  treatment 
they  undergo  before  they  reach  the  extremity  of  the  lin*, 
is  very  fevere.  Sometimes  they  are  fo  beaten  over  the 
head  and  face,  as  to  have  fcarcely  any  remains  of  life ; 
and  happy  would  it  be  for  them  if  by  this  ufage  an 
•end  was  put  to  their  wretched  beings.  But  their  tor- 
mentors 
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mentors  take  care  that  none  of  the  blows  they  give 
prove  mortal,  as  they  wifli  to  referve  the  miferable  fuf- 
ferers  for  more  fevere  inflictions. 

After  having  undergone  this  introductory  difcipline, 
they  are  bound  hand  and  foot,  wbilfl  the  chiefs  hold  a 
council  in  which  their  feteiis  determined.  Thofe  who  are 
decreed  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  ufual  tormeets,  are  de- 
livered to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  ;  fuch  as  are  to  be 
fpared,  are  given  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  na- 
tion :  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  all  the  prifoners  :may  be  af- 
fared  of  their  fate,  2s  the  fentence  now  pronounced  is; 
irrevocable.  The  former  they  term  being  configned  to 
the  houfe  of  death,  the  latter  to  the  houfe  of  grace. 

Such  captives  is  are  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  and4 
have  acquired  great  honor  by  their  warlike  deeds,  al- 
ways atone  for  the  biocd  they  have  fpilt,  by  the  tor- 
tures of  rlre.  Their  fuccefs  in  war  is  readily  known  by 
the  blue  marks  upon  their  brcafts  and  arms,  which  are 
as  legible  to  the  Indians  as  letters  are  to  Europeans. 

The  manner  in  which  thefe  hieroglyphics  are  made,  is 
by  breaking  the  fkin  with  the  teeth  of  fiih,-  or  fharpened 
fiinls,  dipped  in  a  kind  of  ink  made  of  the  foot  of  pitch 
pine.  Like  thofe  of  the  ancients  Picts  of  Britain  theie 
are  efteemed  ornamental ;  and  at  the  lame  time  they  ferve 
ssregifters  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  warrior,  who  thus 
bears  about  him  indelible  marks  of  his  valor. 

The  prifoners  declined  to  death  are  foon  [led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  which  is  generally  in  the  centre  cf ' 
the  camp  ©r  village  ;  where,  being  ftript,  and  every  part 
of  their  bodies  blackened,  the  fkin  of  a  crow  or  raven 
is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They  are  then  bound  to  a  flake,- 
with  faggots  heaped  around  them,  and  obliged,  for  the  laft 
time,  to  ling  their  death- fong. 

The  warriors,  for  fuch  it  is  only  who  commonly  fuf- 
fer  this  punifhment,  now  perform  in  a  more  prolix  man- 
ner this  fad  folemnity.  They  recount  with  an  audible 
voice  all  the  brave  actions  they  h$ve  preformed,  and  pride 
thcmfelves  in  the  number  of  enemies  they  have  killed. 
In  this  reherfal  they  fpare  not  even  their  tormentors, 
but  finve  by  every  provoking  tale  they  can  invent,  to  ir- 
ritate 
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ritate  and  infult  them.  Sometimes  this  has  the  defired 
effeel,  and  the  fufferers  are  difpatched  fooner  than  they 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

There  are  many  other  methods  which  the  Indians 
make  ufeof  to  put  their  prifoners  to  death,  but  thefe 
are  only  occafioaal ;  that  of  burning  is  moil  generally 

Whilfl  I  was  at  the  chief  town  of  the  Ottagaumies, 
an  Illinois  Indian  was  brought  in,  who  had  been  made 
prifoner  by  one  of  their  war-parties.  I  had  then  an  op. 
portunity  of  feeing  the  cuftomary  cruelties  inflicted  by 
thefe  people  on  their  captives,  through  the  minuteft 
part  of  their  procefs.  After  the  previous  fteps-neceflary 
to  this  condemnation,  he  was  carried,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  a  little  diftance  from  the  town,  where  he  was 
bound  to  a  tree. 

This  being  done,  all  the  boys,  who  amounted  to  a , 
great  number,  as  the  place  was  populous,  were  permitted 
to  amufethemfelves  with  (hooting  their  arrows  at  the  un- 
happy vi&im.  As  they  were  none  of  them  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  and  ware  placed  at  a  confutable  dis- 
tance, they  had  not  ilrength  to  penetrate  to  the  vital 
parts,  fo  that  the  poor  wretch  (rood  pierced  with  ar- 
rows, and  fuffering  the  confequent  agonies,  for  more  than 
two  days. 

During  this  time  he  fung  his  warlike  exploits.  He 
recapitulated  every  ftratagem  he  had  made  life  of  to  fur- 
prife  his  enemies  :  he  boafted  of  the  quantity  of  fcaips  he 
poflcffed,  and  enumerated  the  prifoners  he  had  taken. 
He  then  defcribed  the  different  barbarous  .  methods  by 
which  hs  had  put  the  latter  to  death,  and  feemed  even 
then  to  receive  inconceivable  pleafure  from  the  recital  of 
the  horrid  tale. 

But  he  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  cruelties  he  had  j 
>raftifed  on  fuch  of  the  kindred  of  his  prefent  tormen- 
orsas  had  fallen  into  his  hands  ;  endeavouring  by  thefe 
iggravated  infults  to  induce  them  to  increale  his  tortures, 
hat  he  might  be  able  to  give  greater  proofs  of  forti- 
ude.  Even  in  the  lilt  flruggies  of  life,  when  he  was 
h>  longer  able  to  vent  in  words  the  indignant  provocation 
Qjk  his 
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his  tongue  would  have  uttered,  a  froile  of  mingled  feoro 
and  triumph  fat  on  his  countenance. 

This  method  of  tormenting  their  enemies  is  confidered 
by  the  Indians  as  productive  of  more  than  one  beneficial 
confequence.  It  fatiatcs,  in  a  greater  degree,  that  diabo- 
lical luft  of  revenge,  which  is  the  predominant  paflion  in 
the  breaft  of  every  individual  of  every  tribe,  and  it  gives 
the  growing  warriors  an  early  propensity  to  that  cruelty  and 
thirft  for  blood,  which  is  fo  neccfiary  a  qualification  for 
fuch  as  would  be  thoroughly  (killed  in  their  favage  art  of 
war. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  an  Indian  who  was  un- 
der the  hands  of  his  tormentors,  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
them,  that  they  were  ignorant  old  women,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  put  brave  prifoners  to  death.  He  acquaint- 
ed them  that  he  had  heretofore  taken  fome  of  their  war- 
riors, and  inftead  of  the  trivial  puniihments  they  inflicted 
on  him,  he  had  devifed  for  them  the  rood  excruciating. 
torment ;  that  having  bound  them  to  a  flake,  lie  had 
Huck  their  bodies  full  of  fharp  fplinters  of  turpentine- 
wood,  to  which  he  then  fet  fire,  and  dancing  around 
them  enjoyed  the  agonizing  pangs  of  the  flaming  vic- 
tim. 

This  bravado,  which  carried  with  it  a  degree  of  in- 
falt,  that  even  the  accu Homed  ear  of  an  Indian  could  not 
Men  to  unmoved,  threw  his  tormentors  off  their  guard, 
and  (hortened  the  duration  of  his  torments;  for  one  of 
♦he  chiefs  ran  to  him,  and  ripping  out  his  heart,  flopped 
with  it  the  mouth  from  which  had  ifiued  fuch  provoking 
language. 

Innumerable  are  the  flories  that  may  be  told  of  the 
course  and  refolution  of  the  Indians,  who  happen  to 
be  made  prifoners  by  their  adverfaries.  Many  that  I 
have  heard  are  fo  aftoni  filing,  that  they  feem  to  exceed 
theriteioft  l»i»its  of  credibility  ;  it  is,  however,  certain 
tint  thefe  lavages  are  poiTeiTed  with  many  heroic  qualities, 
and  bear  every  fpecies  of  misfortunes  wi'h  a  degree  of  for- 
titude which  has  not  been  outdone  by  any  of  the  ancient 
heroes  either  of  Greece  or  of  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  acts  of  feverity  exercifed  by  the 
Indians  towards  th  >fe  of  their  o%vn  fpecies,  who  fall  into 

their 
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their  hands,  fome  tribes  of  them  have  been  remarked  fof 
their  moderation  to  fuch  female  prifoners,  belonging  to 
the  Englifli  colonies  as  have  happened  to  be  taken  by 
them.  Women  of  great  beauty  have  frequently  been' 
carried  off  bv  them,  and  during  a  march  of  three  or  tour 
hundred  miles,  through  their  retired  forcfts,  have  lain  by 
their  fides  without  receiving  any  infutt,  and  their  cnattity 
has  remained  inviolate.  Inftances  have  happened  where 
female  captives,  who  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
their  being  taken,  have  found  the  pangs  of  child-birth 
come  upon  them  in  the  midft  of  folitaiy  woods,  and  la- 
vages their  onlv  companions  ;  yet  from  thefe,  lavages  as 
th?y  were,  have  they  received  every  affiftance  their  fitua» 
lion  would  admit  of,  and  been  treated  wkh  a  degree  of 
delicacy  and  humanity  they  little  expeded. 

This  forbearance,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  does  not 
proceed  altogether  from  their  difpofition,  but  is  only  in- 
herent in  thofc  who  have  held  fome  communication  with 
the  French  mifiionaries.  Without  intending  that  their 
natural  enemies,  the  Englifh,  mould  enjoy  the  benefit ^©f 
their  labours,  thefe  fathers  have  taken  great  pains  to  in- 
culcate on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  general  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  which  has  difTufed  itfclf  through  their 
manners,  and  has  proved  of  public  utility. 

Thofe  prifouers  that  are  configned  to  the  houfeof  grace* 
and  thefe  are  commonly  the  young  men,  women,  and 
children,  await  the  dilpofal  of  the  chiefs,  who,  after  the 
execution  of  fuch  as  arc  condemned  to  die,  hold  a  council 
for  this  purpofe. 

A  herald  isfent  round  the  village  or  camp,  to  give  no* 
tice  that  fuch  as  have  loft  anv  relations  in  the  late  ex- 
pedition, are  defircd  to  attend' the  diftribution  which  Is 
about  to  take  place.  Thefe  worrnn  who  have  loft  their 
ions  or  husbands,  are  generally  fatisfied  in  the  firft  place  ; 
after  thefe,  fuch  as  have  been  deprived  of  friends^  of  a 
more  remote  degree  of  confanguinity,  or  who  choofe  to 
adopt  fome  of  the  youth. 

The  divifion  being  made,  which  is  done,  as  in  6per 
cues,  without  the  ieait  difpute,  thofe  who  have  received 
any  (hare,  lead  them  to  their  tents  or  huts;  and  having 
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unbound  them,  wafh  and  drcfs  their  wounds  if  they  hap. 
pen  to  have  received  any;  they  then  clothe  them,  and 
give  them  the  mod  comfortable  and  refrefhing  food  their 
ltore  will  afford. 

WhiliVtheir  new  domeftics  are  feeding,  they  endea. 
Tourtoadminifterconfolation  to  thern  ;  they  tell  them 
that  as  they  are  redeemed  from  death,  they  muft  now  be 
cheerful  and  happy  ;  and  if  they  ferve  them  well,  without 
murmuring  or  repining,  nothing  fhaU  .b«  wanting  to  make 
them  fuch  atonement  for  the  lofs  of  their  country  and 
friends  as  circumftances  will  allow  of. 

If  any  men  are  fpared,  they  are  commonly  given  to 
the  widows  that  have  lqfl  their  hufbands  by  the  hand  of 
the  enemy,  ihould  there  be  any  fuch,   to  whom,   if  they 

2?E  S  uPr°Je  a2recahle>  theX  are  foon  married. 
m  Should  the  dame  be  otherwife  engaged,  the  life  of 
hmi  who  &lh  to  her  lot  is  in  great  danger  ;  efpecially  if 
me  fancies  that  her  late  hufband  wants  a  flare  in  the 
country  of  fpirits,  to  which  he  is  gone. . 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  a  number  of  young  men  take 
the  devoted  captive  to  fome  diftance,  and  difpatch  him 
witnoutany  ceremony:  after  he  has  been  fpared  by  the 
council,  they  confiderhim  of  too  little  confequence  to  be 
entitled  to  the  torments, allotted  to  thofe  who  have  been 
judged  worthy  of  them.  •- 

The  women  are  ufually  distributed  to  the  men,  from 
whom  they  do  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a  favourable  re- 
ception. The  boysand  girls  are  taken  into  the  families 
or  fuch  as  have  need  of  them,  and  are  confidered  as 
flaves  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  thev  are  fold  in 
the  fame  capacity  to  the  European  traders  who  come 
among  them. 

The  Indians  have  no  idea  of  moderating  the  ravages 
of  war,  by  fparing  their  prifoners,  and  entering  into  a 
negociation  with  the  band  from  whom  they  have  beea 
taken,  for  an  exchange.  All  that  are  captivated  by  both 
parties,  are  either  put  to  death,  adopted,  or  made  flaves 
of.  And  fo  particular  are  every  nation  in  this  refpedr, 
tmt  if  any  of  their  tribe,  even  a  warrior,  thould  be 
tas:en  pnfontr,  and  by  chance  be  received  into  the 
liom    of  grace,  either  as    an    adopted    perfon    or    a 

flave> 
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«ave  and  fhouid  afterwards  make  his  efcape,  they  will 
>y  no  means  receive  him,  or  acknowledge  him  as  one  of 
their  band.  ■  ,.~ 

The  condition  of  fuch  as  are  adopted,  differs  not  m 
my  one  inftance  from  the  children  of  .the  nation  to 
*hich  they  now  belong.  They  aflame  all  the  rights  of 
ihoie  whoife  places  they  fupply,  and  frequently  make  no 
difficulty  of  going  in  the  war-parties  again  it  rheir  own 
countrymen.  Should,  however,  any  of  thefe  by  chance 
make  their  efcape,  and  be  afterwarus  retaken  they  arc 
efteemed  as  unnatural  children  and  ungrateful  perfons, 
who  have  dcfcrted  and  made  war  upon  their  parents  and 
bencta&ors,  and  are  treated  with  uncommon  feventy. 

That  part  of  the  prifoners  which  are  confidered  as 
laves,  are  generally  diftributed  among  the  chiefs  y  who 
frequently  make  preients  of  fome  of  them,  to  the  Euro- 
pean governors  of  the  out-pofts,  or  to  the  fupenntcndants 
or  commiflFaries  of  Indian  affairs.  I  have  been  inarmed; 
that  it  was  the  Jefuits  and  French  miffionanes  that  fiift 
occafioned  the  intrbdu&ion  of  thefe  unhappy  captives' 
Into  the  fettlements,  and  who  by  fo  doing  taught  the  In- 
dians that  they  were  valuable.  ,  .  •  j 
Their  views  indeed  were  laudable,  as  they  imagined 
that  by  this  method  thev  fhouid  not  only  prevent  much 
barbarity  and  blood  ftied,  but  find  the  opportunities  of 
fpreadin^their  religion  among  them  encreafed.  iothl* 
purpofe"they  encouraged  the  traders  to  purchafe  fuch 
ilaves  as  they  met  with.  ..-...-. 

The  good  effeas  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  were  not 
however  equal  to  the  expectations  of  thefe  pious  fathers; 
Infiead  of  being  the  means  of  preventing  cruelty  and 
bloodfhed,  it  only  caufed  the  diuentions  between  the  In* 
dian  nations  to  be  earned  on  with  a  greater  degree  of  vi- 
olence,  and  with  unremitted  ardor.  The  prize  they  fought 
for  being  no  longer  revenge  or  fame,  but  the  acquirement 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  for  which  their  captives  were  to  be 
exchanged,  and  of  which  almofl  every  nation  is  immode- 
rately fond,  they  fought  for  their  enemies  with  unwonted 
alacrity,  and  were  conftantly  on  the  watch  to  furprife  and- 
carry  them  off. 
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■ft  might  ftill  be  faid  that  fewer  of  the  captives  ar< 
tormented  and  put  to  death,  fince  thefe  expectations  o 
«ce  v,ng  fo  valuable  a  confideration  for  them  have  bee 
excited  than  there  ufually  had  been;  but  it  dees  not  an, 
pear  that  their accufromed  cruelty  to  the  warriors  thei 
take,  «m  the  lead  abated;  their  natural  defue  of  v^ 
geance  niuft  be  gratified  ;  they  now  only  become  mere  ~f. 
fidimua  m  feeuring  a  greater  number  of  young  prifoml 
wnilft  thofe  who  are  made  captive  in  their  defence,  tre 
tormented  and  put  to  death  as  before. 

The  miflioriarjes  jmding,  that  contrary  to  their'  wifheri 
dmv  zeal  had  only  ferved  to  increafe  the  fale  of  the  noxi  I 
out  juices;  applied  to  the  governor  of  Canada,  in  the  year 
1693  for  a  prohibition  of  this  baneful  trade.  An  order 
was  iff  ued  accordingly,  but  it  could  nor  put  a  total  flop  to 
it;  the  French  Couriers  de  BoYs  were  hardy  encueh  to 
carry  it  on  clandeftinely,  notwithstanding  the  penalty  an. 
nexed  to  a  breach  of  the  prohibition  was  a  confuierable 
hue  and  lmprifonment. 

Some  who  were  detected  in  the  profecutlon  cf  it,  with-- 
drew  into  the  Indian  countries,  where  they  intermarried 
with  the  natives,  and  underwent  a  voluntary  banifbment. 
1-nefe  however,  being  an  abandoned  and  debauched  fet.  i 
their;conducf  contributed  very  little'  either  towards  re- 
forming the  manners  of  their  new  relations,  or^n^agine 
them  to  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  religion  They 
proferTed^  Thus  did  thefe  indefatigable,  religious  men, 
iee  their  defigns  in  forne  meafure  once  more  fruftrated. 

However,  the  emigration  was  productive  of  an  effect 
which  turned  out  to  be  beneficial  to  their  nation.  By  the 
connexion  of  thefe  refugees  with  the  Iroquois,  MiffifTua- 
ges,  Hurons,  Miamies,  Powtowottomies,  Puants  Meno- 
monies,  Algonkins,  &c.  and  the  content  reprefentations 
taeie  various  nations  received  from  them  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  French,  to  the  aggrandifement  of  whofe 
monarch,  notwithstanding  their  banifhment,  they  ftiii  re- 
tamed  their  habitual  inclination,  the  Indians  became  in. 
ienfiby  prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  people,  and  I  am  per- 
iuaded  will  take  every  opportunity  of  flawing. their  at- 
tachment to  them.  ^ 

And 
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And  this  even  in  defpite  of  the  difgraccful  estimation 
foevmnft  be  held  by  them,  fince  they  have  been  driven 
put  of  Canada  ;  for  the  Indians  confider  every  conquered 
people  as  in  a  (late  ofvaflalage  to  their  conquerors.  Af- 
ter one  nation  has  finally  fubdued  another,  and  a  conditi- 
onal fubmiffion  is  agreed  on,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  chiefs 
of  the  conquered,  when  they  fit  in  council  with  their  fub- 
duers,  to  wear  petticoats,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
are  in  a  (late  of  iubjecYion,  and  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  women.  Their  partiality  to  the  French  has 
however  taken  too  deep  root  for  time  itfelf  to  eradicate 
it. 


CHAPTER      X. 
Of  their  Manner  of  making  Peace,  tie* 


THE  wars  that  are  carried  on  between  the  Indian 
nations  are  in  general  hereditary,  and  continue 
from  age  to  age  with  a  few  interruptions.  If  a  peace 
becomes  neceflary,  the  principal  care  of  both  parties  is  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  making  the  firft  advances. 

When  they  treat  with  an  enemy,  relative  to  a  fu-f- 
peniion  of  hoftilities,  the  chief  who  is  commiilioned  to 
undertake  the  negociation,  if  it  is  not  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  fome  neighbouring  band,  abates  nothing 
of  his  natural  haughtineS  :  even  when  the  affairs  of  his 
country  are  in  the  word  fituation,  he  makes  no  concef- 
fions,  but  endeavours  to  perfuade  his  adverfaries  that  it  is 
their  intereil  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Accidents  fomet.imes  contribute  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  nations  that  ctherwife  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
,to  liften  to  terms  of  accomodation.  An  inilance  of 
this,  which  I  heard  of  in  almofl  every  nation  I  pafied 
through,  I  mall  relate. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  the  Iroquois  and  Chip^ 
,ways,  two  powerful  nations,   were  at  war  with  the  Ot~ 

taeauniies 
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tagaumies  and  Saukies,  who  were  much  inferior  to  then 
adverfanes  both  in  numbers  aud  ftrength.  One  wintei 
near  a  thou  fa  nd  of  the  former  made  an  excursion  from 
Lake  Ontario,  by  way  of  Toronto,  towards  the  terri- 
tones  of  their  enemies.  They  coafted  Lake  Huron  on 
•^  j  /c  ™T}htm  borders,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
jfland  of  St.  Jofeph,  which  is  fituated  in  the  Straits  oi 
St.  Mane.  There  the>  crofTed  thefe  Straits  upon  the  ice, 
about  fifteen  miles  below  the  falls,  and  continued  their 
route  fbll  weflwaird.  As  the  ground  was  covered  with 
/now  to  prevent  a  difcovery  of  their  numbers,  they 
marched  in  a  fingle  file,  treading  in  each  others  foot, 
itepg. 

:Four  .Chipeway  Indians,  paftng  that.wav.  obfervcJ 
this  army,  and  readily  gueffed  from  the  direction  of 
their  march,  and  the  precautions  they  took,  both  the 
country  to  which  they  were  haftening,  and  their  de- 
igns. ".  .  ■    -' 

Notwithftanding  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged 
was  at  war  with  the  Ottagaumies,  and  in  alliance  with 
:  their  invaders,  yet  from  a  principle  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,,  they  took  an  inftant  refolution  to  apprife 
the  former  of  their  danger.  To  this  purpofe  they  haf- 
tened  away  .with  their  ufual  celerity,  and,  taking  a  cir. 
out  to  avoid  difcovery,  arrived  at  the  hunting^rounds 
of  the  Ottagaumies,  before  fo  large  a  body,  movino-  in 
io  cautious  a  manner,  .could  do.  There  they  found  a 
.party- of  about  four  hundred  warriors,  fome  of  which 
were  baukies,  whom  they  informed  of  the  approach  or 
their  enemies.  r 

The  chiefs  immediately  collefted  their  whole  force, 
and  held  a  council  on  the  fleps  that  were  to  betaken 
Jor  their  defence.  As  they  were  encumbered  with  their 
families,  it  was  impomble  that  thev  could  retreat  in 
•time  ;  they  therefore  determined  to  choofe  the  moft  ad- 
vantageousfpot,  and  to  give  the  Iroquois  the  beft  recep- 
,t jo n  m  their  power.  r 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  they  then  happened  to 
.be,  flood  two  iroall  lakes,  between  which  ran  a  narrow 
-necK  of  land  about  a  mile  in  Jeaetb,  and  only  from 
twenty  to  forty   yards  in  breadth.     Concluding  that  the 

Iroqiiois 
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Iroquois  intended  to  pafs  through  this  defile,  the  united 
bands  divided  their  little  party  into  two  bodies  of  two 
hundred  each.  One  of  thefe  took  pod  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  pafs  that  lay  ncareft  to  their  hunting  grounds, 
which  they  immediately  fortified  with  a  breaft-work 
formed  of  palifades  ;  whiift  the  other  body  took  a  com- 
pafs  round  one  of  the  lakes,  with  a  defign  to  hem  their 
enemies  in  when  they  had  entered  the  defile. 

Their  ftratagem  fucceeded  ;  for  no  fooner  had  the  whole 
of  the  Iroquois  entered  the  pafs,  than,  being  provided 
with  wood  for  the  purpofe,  they  formed  a  fimilar  breaft- 
work  on  the  other  extremity,  and  thus  enclofed  their 
enemies. 

The  Iroquois  foon  per^eivec1  their  fituation,  and  im» 
rneqjately  held  a  council  on  the  meafures  that  were 
neceflary  to  be  purfued  to  extricate  themfelves.  Un- 
luckily for  them  a  thaw  had  jufl  taken  place,  which  had 
fo  far  diflblved  the  ice  as  to  render  it  impaffable,  and 
yet  there  (till  remained  fufficient  to  prevent  them  from 
either  pafling  over  the  lakes  on  rafts,  or  from  fwimming 
acrofs.  In  tliis  dilemma  it  was  agreed  tlaat  they  fhould 
endeavour  to  force  one  of  the  breaft-works  ;  Uut  they 
foon  found  t(iem  too  well  defended  to  effect  their  pur- 
pofe. 

Notwithstanding  this  difappointment,  with  the  ufual 
compofure  and  unappreheufivenefs  of  Indians,  they 
amufed  themfelves  three  or  four  days  in  frilling.  By 
this  time  the  ice  being  quite  diffolved,  they  made  themv 
felves  rafts,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  fome 
trees  that  fortunately  grew  on  the  fpot,  and  attempted  to 
crpfs  one  of  the  lakes. 

They  accordingly  fet  off  before  day-break  ;  but  the 
Ottagaumies,  who  had  been  watchful  of  their  motions  >. 
perceiving  their  defign,  detached  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  from  each  of  their  parties,  to  oppofe  their  land* 
ing.  Thefe  three  hundred  marched  io  expeditfoufty  t®> 
the  other  fide  of  the  lake*  that  they  reached  it  before 
their  opponents  had  gained  the  fhore,  they  being  re- 
tarded bjy  their  poles  flicking  in  the  roijd. 

As  foon  as  the  confederates  arrived,  they    poured  ira 
«  very  heavy  fire,  both  from  their  bows  and  mufquetry, 
R  on 
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on  the  Iroquo's,  which  grearly  difconcerted  them  •  til! 
tne  latter  finding  their  fituation  Hetomi^  leaped'into 
the  water,  and  fought  their  way  through  their  enemies, 
J,  his  however  they  could  not  do  without  lofm?  more  than 
half  their  men. 

After  the  Iroquois  had  landed,  they  made  eood  their 
retreat,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  their  enemies  matters 
of  the  field,  and  in  poffefTion  of  all  the  furs  they  had 
taken  during  their  winter's  hunt.  Thus  dearly  did  they 
pay  for  an  unprovoked  excurfion  to  fuch  a  difhnce  from 
the  route  ,they  ought  to  have  purfued,  and  to  which 
they  were  only  impelled  by  a  fuddeu  defire  of  cutting  off 
fome  of  their  ancient  enemies. 

But  had  they  known  their  ftrength,  they  might  have 
deftroyed  every  man  of  the  party  that  oppofed  them  ; 
which  even  at  the  firft  onfet  was  only  Inconfiderable.  and 
when  diminifhedby  the  a&ion,  totally  unable  to  make  any 
fland  ■agalnft  them.  •  ■•     • 

The  victorious  bands  rewarded  the  Chipew?vs,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  their  fiiccefs,  with  a  fhare  of  the 
fpoils.  They  preffed  them  to  take  any  quantity- they 
chofeofthe  richeft  of  the  furs,  and  fent  them  under  an 
cfcort  of  fifty  men,  to  their  own  country.  The  di'fintereftl 
eci  Chipeways,  as  the  Indians  in  general  are  feldom  actuat- 
ed by  mercenary  motives,  for  a  considerable  time  refufed 
thefe  prefents,  but  were  at  length  perfuaded  to  accept  of 
them. 

The  brave  and  well  concerted  refiftance  here  made  by 
the  Ottagaifmies'and  Saukies,  aided  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Chipeways,  who  laying  afide  on  this  occafion  the  ani- 
mofity  they  had  fo  long  borne  thofe  people,  approved  of 
the  generous  concilia  of  their  four  chiefs,  were  together 
the  means  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  thefe  na- 
tions ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  united  them  all  in  the  bands 
of  amity. 

And  I  believe  that  all  the  Indians  inhabiting  that  ex- 
tenfive  country  which  lies  between  Quebec,  the  banks 
of  the  Miffifltppi  north  of  the  Ouifconnh,  and  the  fet- 
tiements  belonging  to  the  Hudfon/s  Bay  Company,  are 
at  predentin  a  ft'ate  of  profound  peace.  When  'their 
peftlefs  difpofitibros  will  not  fufferfhera  to  umain -inac- 
tive, 
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t'ive,  th:fe  northern  Indians  feldqm  commit  hostilities  on 
each  other, but  make  excurlions  to  the  foiithward,  agaiuil 
the  Cnerokees,  Choctahs,  Chickfaws,  or  Illinois. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  grow  tired  of  a  war  which  they 
have  carried  on  againir.  fome  neighbouring  nation  for 
many  years  without  much  fuccefs,  and  in  this  cafe  they 
feek  for  mediators  to  begin  a  negotiation.  Thefe  being 
obtained,  the  treaty  is  thus  conducted  : 

A  number  of  their  own  chiefs,  joined  by  thofe  who 
have  accepted  the  friendly  office,  fet  out  together  for  the 
country  of  their  enemies ;  fuch  as  are  chofen  for  this 
purpofe,  are  chiefs  of  the  moft  exten.fi  ve  abilities,  and  of 
the  greafeft.  integrity.  They  bear  before,  them  the  Pipe 
of  Peace,  which  I  need  not  inform  my  readers  is  of  the 
fame  nature  as  a  Flag  of  Truce  among  the  Europeans, 
and  is  treated  with  the  greateft  refpect  and  veneration, 
even  by  the  molt  barbarous  nations.  I  never  heard  of  an 
inftance  wherein  the  bearers  of  this  facred  badge  of  friend- 
ship were  ever  treated  difrefpectfully,  or  its  rights  violat- 
ed. The  Indians  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  never 
fuffers  an  infraction  of  this  kind  to  go  unpiimp^- 
ed. 

The  Pipe  of  Peace  which  is  termed  by. the  French 
the  Calumet,  for  what  reafon  I  could  never  learn,  is  a- 
bout  four  feet  long.  The  bowl  of  it  is  made  of  red  mar- 
ble, and  the  item  of  it  of  a  light  wood,  curioufly  painted 
with  hieroglyphics  in  various  colors,  and  adorned  with 
feathers,  of  the  moil:  beautiful  birds  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  various  tints  and  pleahng 
ornaments  of  this  much  efteemed  Indian  implement. 

Every  nation  has  a  different  method  of  decorating 
thefe  pipes,  and  they  can  tell  at  firfl  fight  to  what  band  it 
belongs.  It  is  ufed  as  an  introduction  to  all  treaties, 
-and  great  ceremony  attends  the  ufe  of  it  on  thefe  occa- 
sions. 

The  affiftant  or  aid-de-camp  of  the  great  warrior, 
when  the  chiefs  are  affembled  and  feated,  fills  it  with 
tobacco  mixed  with  the  herbs  before  mentioned,  taking 
care  at  the  fame  time  that  no  part  ©f  it  touches  the 
ground,  When  it  is  filled,  he  takes  a  coal  that  is  tho- 
roughly 
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roughly  kindled,  from  a  fire  which  is  generally  kept  burn- 
ing in  the  midft  of  the  auembly,  and  places  it  on  the  to- 
bacco. 

As  foon  as  it  is  fufficiently  lighted,  he  throws  off  the 
coal.  He  then  turns  the  ftern  of  it  towards  the  heavens, 
after  this  towards  the  earth,  and  now  holding  it  horizon- 
fcallyr  moves  himfelf  round  till  he  has  completed  a  ciicle^ 
by  the  ftrfl  action  he  it  fuppofed  to  prefent  it  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  whofe  aid  is  thereby  fupplicated  ;  by  the  fecond, 
to  avert  any  malicious  interpofition  of  the  evil  fpifits  ; 
and  by  the  third  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  fpirits  in- 
habiting the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters.  Having  thus 
fecured  the  favor  of  thole  invifible  agents*  in  whofe  power 
they  fuppofe  it  is  either  to  forward  or  obftrucl:  the  iflue 
of  their  prefent  deliberations,  he  prefents  it  to  the  here- 
ditary chief,  who  having  taken  two  or  three  whiffs,  blows 
the  fmoke  from  his  month,  ftrft  towards  heaven,  and  then 
around  him  upon  the  ground. 

It  is  afterwards  put  in  the  fame  manner  into  the 
mouths  of  the  ambafladors  or  ftrangers,  who  obferve  the 
feme  ceremony,  then  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors,,  and  to 
all  the  other  chiefs  in  turn,  according  to  their  gradation. 
During  this  time  the  perfon  who  executes  this  honorable 
cilice  holds  the  pipe  llightly  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  feared 
to  prefs  the  facred  inftruraent  -,  nor  does  any  one  prefume 
to  touch  it  but  with  his  lips. 

When  the  chiefs  who  are  intruded  with  the  oommiffioa 
for  making  peace,  approach  the  town  or  camp  to  which 
they  are  going,  they  begin  to  fing  and  dance  the  fongs 
and  dances  appropriated  to  this  occafion.  By  this  time 
the  adverfe  party  are  apprifed  of  their  arrival,  and,  at  the 
fight  of  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  diveftintg  themfelves  of  their 
woated  enmity  invite  them  to  the  habitation  of  the  Great 
Chief,  and  furnifti  them  with  every  conveniency  during 
the  negociation. 

A  council  is  then  held  ;  and  when  the  fpeeches  and 
debates  are  ended,  if  no  obftruetions  arife  to  put  a  ftop 
to  the  treaty,  the  painted  hatchet  is  buried,  in  the 
ground,  as  a  memorial  that  all  animofities  between  the 
contending  nations  have  ceafed,  a^d  a  peace  taken 
place.  Among  the  ruder  bands,  iuch  as  have  no  commu- 
nication 
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fiication  with  the  Europeans,  a  war-club,  painted  red  is 
buried,  inftead  of  the  hatchet.  ' 

A  belt  of  wampum,  is  alfo  given  on  this  occafion, 
which  fervescs  a  ratification  of  the  peace,  and  records 
To  the  latefl  pofterity,  by  the  hieroglyphics  »«»« 
the  beads  are  formed,  every  ft.pulated  article  m  the  *rea- 

tyThefe  belts  are  made  of  (hells  found  on  the.coaft.of 
New-England  and  Virginia,  which  are  fawed  out  into 
beads  of  In  oblong  form,  abouta  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  round  like  other  hea<k  Being  (rung  on  leather 
firing.,  and  feveral  of  them  fewed  neatly  together  with 
finetinewy  threads,  they  then  compofe  what  is  termed  a 
belt  of  Wampum.  , .  , 

The  (hells  are  generally  of  two  colors,  feme  wh  te  and 
others  violet;  but  the  latter  are  more  highly  efteemed 
than  the  former.  They  are  held  in  as  mucn  eftimation- 
by  the  Indians,  as  gold,  filver,  or  precious  ftones,  are  by 
the  Europeans.  ,  ,  „ 

The  belts  are  compofed  of  ten,  twelve,  or  a  greater 
number  of  firings,  according  to  the  importance  ot  the 
X?  inagitation/orthe  dignity  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  prefented.  On  more  trifling  occafions  gM 
thefe  beads  are  prefented  by  the  chiefs,  to  each  othe r,  .ml 
frequently  worn  by  them  about  their  necks,  as  a  wluabl., 
ornament. 


CHAPTER      XL 
Of   their  Games. 


AS  I  kave  before  obierved,  the  Indians  are  greatiy 
addifttd  to  gaming,  and  will  even  ftake^nd  loie 
w'tn  compofure,  all  the  valuables  they  are  poflcflfed  ot 
IMev  arnufe  themieives  at  feveral  forts  of  games,  out  the 
principal  and  moil  efteemed  among  them  is  tmt  ot  -ne 
ball,  which -is  not  unlike  the  European  game  of  tennf 
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The  balls  they  ufe  are  rather  larger  than  thofe  made 
ufecf  attend,  and  are  formed  of  I  piece  ofdeer-ftin 
w11(ch  being  mc.ilened  to  render  it  fupple,  is  ftufFed  hard' 
withthehairof  the  fame  creature,  and  fewed  with  i« 
rmews  The  ball-fticks,  are  about  three  feet  long,  at  the 
end  of  which  there  is  fixed  a  kind  of  racket,  ibliJ 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  fafluoned  of  thongs  cut  from! 
deer-fttn  In  thefe  they  catch  the  ball,  and  throw  it  * 
a  great  d.ftance,  tf  they  are  not  prevented  by  fome  of 
the  oppofite  party,  who  flv  to  intercept  it. 

This  game  is    generally  played  by   large  companies. 
that  fometimes  confift  of  more  than  three  Wetf  ™nd 

eachothernCOtt,m°U  *    differeDt  **«*  t0  ?%  4™* 

They  begin  by  fixing  two  poles  in  the  ground  at  about 
fix  hundred  yards  apart,  and  one  of  thefe  goals  belong 
to  each  party  of  the  combatants.  The  ball  is  thrown  ul 
highm  the  centre  of  the  ground,  and  in  a  direft  line  be- 
ween  the  goals ;  towards  which  each  party  endeavours 
to  ftrike  It,  and  whichfoever  fide  firft  caufes  it  to  reach 
their  own  goal,  reckons  towards  the  game 

tha7ihJh^-f°erXCnedi,,,gde5tr?US  inthis^nly  exercife, 
that  the  ball  ..ufu.lly  kept  flying  in  different  directions 
by  the  force  of  the  rackets,  without  touching  the  ground 
curing  the  whole  contention  ;  for  they  are  not  allowed  to 
catch  it  wnh  their  hands.  They  run  with  amazing  velo- 
city ,n  purfuit  of  each  other,  and  when  one  is  on  the 
point  of  hurling  it  to  a  great  diftance,  an  antagonift  over- 
takes him,   and  by  a  fudden    ftroke  dailies  down  the 

They  play  with  fo  much  vehemence  that  they  frequent, 
ly  wound  each  other,  and  fometimes  a  bone  is  broken - 
but.  notwithstanding  thefe  accidents  there  never  appears 
to  be  any  fpite  or  wanton  exertions  of  ftrength  to  affeft 
them,  nor  do  any  difputes  ever  happen  between  the  par- 
There is  another  game  alfo  in  ufe  among  them  worthy 
of  remark,  and  this  is  the  game  of  the  Bowl  or  Platter. 
1  his  game  is  pbyed  between  two  perfons  only.  E=>ch 
perion  has  fcx  or  eight  little  bones  not  unlike  a  peach- 
hone  either  in  fize  cr  fhape,  except  that  they  are  quadran- 
gular ; 
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gular  ;  two  of  the  fides  of  which  are  colored  black,  and 
the  others  white.  Thefe  they  throw  up  into  the  air,  from 
whence  they  fall  into  a  bowl  or  platter  placed  underneath, 
and  made  to  fpin  round. 

According  as  thefe  bones  prefent  the  white  or  black 
fide  upwards  they  reckon  the  game  ;  he  that  happens  to 
have  the  greatest,  number  turn  up  of  a  fimilar  color,  counts 
five  points  ;   and  forty  is  the  game. 

'  The  winning  party  keeps  his  place,  and  the  lofer  yields 
his  to  another  who  is  appointed  by  one  of  the  umpires  ;  for 
a  whole  village  is  fametimes  concerned  in  the  party,  and 
at  times  one  band  plays  againfl  another. 

During  this  play  the  Indians  appear  to  be  greatly  agitat- 
ed, and  at  every  decisive  throw  fet  up  a  hidious  fnout. 
They  make  a  thoufand  contortions,  addreffing  themfelves 
at  the  fame  time  to  the  bones,  and  loading  with  impreca- 
tions, the  evil  fpirits  that  arlift  their  fuccefsful  antagonists. 

At  this  game  fome  will  lofe  their  apparel,  all  the  move- 
ables  of  their  cabins,  and  fometimes  even  their  liberty  5 
notwithstanding  there  are  no  people  in  the  univerfe  more 
jealous  of  the  latter  than  the  Indians  are. 


CHAPTER     XIL 
Of  their  Marriage  Ceremonies,  £sV, 


TH  E  Indians  allow  of  polygamy,  and  perfons  of  ever)? 
rank  indulge  themfelves  in  this  point.  The  chiefs 
in  particular  have  a  feraglio,  which  confifts  of  an  uncertain 
number,  ufually  from  iix  to  twelve  or  fourteen.  The 
lower  ranks  are  permitted  to  take  as  many  as  there  is  a 
probability  of  their  being  able,  with  the  children  they  may 
bear,  to  maintain.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian  to 
marry  two  lifters :  fometimes,  if  there  happen  to  be  more, 
the  whole  number ;  and  notwithstanding  tins  (as  it  appears 
to  civilized  nations)  unnatural  union,  they  all  live  in  the 
greateft  harmony. 

The 
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The  younger  wives  are  fubmiffive  to  the  elder ;  and 
thofe  who  have  no  children,  do  fuch  menial  offices  for 
thofe  who  are  fertile,  as  caufes  their  fituation  to  diffej* 
but  little  from  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  However  they  per- 
form every  injunction  with  the  greateft  cheerfulnefs,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  thereby  the  affection  of  their  hu(band> 
that  they  in  their  turns  may  have  the  happinefs  of  becom- 
ing mothers,  and  b«  entitled  to  the  refpecl  attendant  on 
that  ftate. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  Indian,  although  he  takes 
to  himfelf  fo  many  wives,  to  live  in  a  flate  of  continence 
with  many  of  them  for  feveral  years.  Such  as  are  not 
fb  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  favor  of  their  hufband,  by 
their  fubmiffive  and  prudent  behaviour,  and  by  that 
means  to  fliare  in  his  embraces,  continue  in  their  virgin 
ftate  during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  except  they  happen 
to  be  prefented  by  him  to  Tome  ftranger  chief,  whofe  abode 
among  them  will  not  admit  of  his  entering  into  a  more 
lafting  connection:  In  this  cafe  they  fubmit  to  the  in- 
junction of  their  hufband  without  murmuring,  and  are 
not  difpleafed  at  the  temporary  union.  But  if  at  any 
time  it  is  known  that  they  take  this  liberty  without 
firtt  receiving  his  confent,  they  are  punifhed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  adultery. 

This  cuftom  is  more  prevalent  among  the  nations,  which 
lie  into  the  interior  parts,  than  among'  thofe  that  are 
nearer  the  fettlements,  as  the  manners  of  the  latter  are 
rendered  more  conformable  in  feme  points  to  thofe  of 
the  Europeans,  by  the  intercourfe  they  hold  with 
them. 

The  Indian  nations  differ  but  little  from  each  othsr 
in  their  marriage  ceremonies,  and  lefs  in  the  manner  of 
their  divorces.  The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  borders  of 
Canada,  make  ufe  of  the  following  cufrom. 

When  a  young  Indian  has  fixed  Iris  inclinations  en  one' 
of  the  other  fex,  he  endeavours  to  gain  her  confent,  and 
if  he  fucceeds,  it  is  never  known  that  her  parents  ever 
©bftrucl:  their  union.  When  every  preliminary  is  agreen 
on  and  the  day  appointed,  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance of  both    parlies    aflemble  at    the     houfe    or  tent 

of 
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of  the  oldefl:  relation  of  the  bridegroom,  where  a  feaft  h 
prepared  on  the  occafion. 

The  company  who  meet  to  aflifl:  at  the  feftival  are 
fometimes  very  numerous;  they  dance,  they  fin*,  and 
enter  into  every  other  diverfion  ufually  made  uie  of  on  any 
of  their  public  rejoicings. 

When  thefe  are  flnifhed,  all  thofe  who  attended  merely 
out  of  ceremony  depart,  and  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
are  leftvalone  with  three  er  four  of  the  neareft  and  oldefl: 
relations  of  either  fide  ;  thofe  of  the  bridegroom  being  men, 
and  thofe  of  the  bride,  women. 

Prefently  the  bride  attended  by  thefe  few  friends, 
having  withdrawn  herfelf  for  the  purpofe,  appears  at  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  houfe,  and  is  led  to  the  bridegroom, 
who  (lands  ready  to  receive  her.  Having  now  taken 
their  ftation,  on  a  mat  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
they  lay  hold  of  the  extremities  of  a  wand,  about  four 
feet  long,  by  which  they  continue  leparated,  whilft  the 
old  men  pronounce  fom'e  fhort  harangues  fuitable  to  the 
occaiion. 

The  married  couple  after  this  make  a  public  declara- 
tion of  the  love  and  regard  they  entertain  for  each  other,, 
and  (till  holding  the  rod  between  them,  dance  and  fing. 
When  they  havefinUhed  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  they 
break  the  rod  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  witnefles 
prefent,  who  each  take  a  piece,  and  preferve  it  with  great 
care. 

The  bride  is  then  reconducted  out  of  the  door  at  which 
lhe  entered,  where  her  young  companions  wait  to  attend 
her  to  her  father's  houfe ;  there  the  bridegroom  is  oblig- 
ed to  feek  her,  and  the  marriage  is  conlummated.  Very 
often  the  wife  remains  at  her  father's  houfe  till  fhe  has  a 
child,  when  (lie  packs  up  her  apparel,  which  is  all  the 
fortune  (he  is  generally  pofTefled  of,  and  accompanies  her 
hufband  to  his  habitation. 

When  from  any  diilike  a  feparation  takes  place,  for 
they  are  feldom  known  to  quarrel,  they  generally  give 
their  friends  a  few  days  notice  of  their  intentions,  and 
fometimes  offer  reafons  to  juftify  their  conduct.  The 
witnefles  who  were  prefent  at  the  marriage,  meet  on 
the  day  requeued,  at  the  houfe  of  the  couple  that  are 

about 
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about  to  feparate,  and  bringing  with  them  the  piece! 
of  rod  which  they  had  received  at  their  nuptials, 
throw  them  into  the  fire,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  par^ 
ties. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  required,  and  the 
reparation  is  carried  on  without  any  murmurings  or  ill- 
will  between  the  couple  or  their  relations  ;  and  after  a 
ftw  months  they  are  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

When  a  marriage  is  thus  diflblved,  the  children  which' 
have  been  produced  from  it,  are  equally  divided  between 
them  ;  and  as  children  are  eneemed  a  'treafure  by  the  In- 
dians,, if  the  number  happens  to  be  odd,  the  woman  is 
allowed  to  take  the  better  half, 

Though  this  cuftomfeems  to  encourage  flcklenefs  and 
frequent  feparations,  yet  there  are  many  of  the  Indians 
who  have  but  one  wife,  and  enjoy  with  her  a  ftate  of 
Connubial  happinefs  not  to  be  exceeded  in  more  refined 
focietics.  There  are  alfo  not  a  few  in  (lances  of  women 
preferving  an  inviolable  attachment  to  their  hufbands, 
except  in  the  caf^s  before- mentioned,  which  are  not 
confidered  as  either  a  violation- of  their  chaftity  or  fideli- 
Although I  have  faid  that  the  Indian  nations  differ" 
very  little  from  each  other  in  their  marriage  ceremonies,' 
there  are  fome  exceptions.  The  Naudowefiies"  have  a  fin* 
gular  method  of  celebrating  their  marriages,  which 
feems  to  bear  no  refemblance  to  tliofe  made  ufe  of  by 
any  other  nation  1  patted  through.  When  one  of  their 
young  men  has  fixed  on  a  young  woman  he  approves 
of,  he  difcovers  his  paflion  to  her  parents,  who  give 
him  an  invitation  to  come  and  live  with  them  in  their 
tent. 

He  accordingly  accepts  the  offer,  and  by  (o  doing  en- 
gages to  refide  in  it  for  a  whole  year,  in  the  character  of 
a  menial  fervant.  During  this  time  he  hunts,  and  brings 
sll  the  game  he  kills  to  the  family;  by  which  means 
the  father  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing  whether  he 
is  able  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  his  daughter  and 
the  children  that  might  be  the  confequence  of  their. 
union.-    This  however  is  only  done  whilft  they  are  young 
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men,  and  for  their  firft  wife,  and  not  repeated  like  Jacob's 
fervitudes. 

When  this  period  is  expired,  the  marriage  is  folem- 
nized  after  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  in  the  following 
manner  :  Three  or  four  of  the  oldeft  male  relations  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  as  many  of  the  bride's,  accompany  the 
young  couple  from  their  refpect  iye  tents,  to  an  open  part 
in  the  centre  ofthecr.mp. 

The  chiefs  and  warriors,  beino-  here  affembled  to  receive 
them,  a  party  of  the  latter  are  drawn  up  in  two  ranks 
on  each  ride  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  immediately 
bn  their  arrival.  Their  principal  chief  then  acquaints 
the  whole  affembly  with  the  defign  of  their  meeting,  and 
tells  them  that  the  couple  before  them,  mentioning  at 
the  fame  time  their  names,  are  come  to  avow  public kly 
their  intentions  of  living  together  as  man  and  wife.  He 
then  afks  the  two  young  people  alternately,  whether  they 
defire  that  the  .union  might  take  place.  Having  declared 
\vith  an  audible  voice  that  they  do  fo,  the  warriors  fix  their 
arrows,  and  difcharge  them  over  the  heads  of  the  mar- 
ried pair  ^  this  done,  the  chief  pronounces  them  man  and 
wife. 

The  bridegroom  then  turns  round,  and  bending  his 
body,  takes  his  wife  on  his  back,  in  which  manner  he 
carries  her  am  id  ft  the  acclamations  of  the  fpeclators  to 
his  tent.  The  ceremony  is  fucceeded  by  the  moft  plenti- 
ful feaft  the  new  married  man  can  afford,  and  fongs 
and  dances,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom,  conclude  the 
feftival. 

Divorces  happen  fo  feldorn  among  the  Naudoweflies, 
that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  they  areac- 
compiifhed. 

Adultery  is  efteemed  by  them  a  heinous  crime,  and 
pun i&ed  with  the  greateft  rigor.  The  hiiiband  in  thefe 
cafes  bites  off  the  wife's  nofe,  and  a  feparatiori  inftantly 
enfues.  I  faw  an  inftance  wherein  this  mode  ofpunifh- 
rnent  was  inrlicled,  vvhilft  I  remained  among  them.  The 
children,  when  this  happens,  are  diftributed  according  to 
the  ufu a  1  cuftom  obferyed  by  other  nations,  that  is,  they 
are  equally  divided. 

Among 
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Among  the  Indians  as  well  as  European  nations,  then 
arc  many  that  devote  themfelves  to  pleafure,  and  not 
withftanding  the  accounts  given  by  fome  modern  writer 
of  the  frigidity  of  an  Indian  conftitution,  become  th< 
zealous  votaries  of  Venus.  The  young  warriors  tha 
are  thus  difpofed,  feldom  want  opportunities  for  gratify 
ing  their  paflion  ;  and  as  the  mode  ufually  follower 
on  thefe  oecafions  is  rather  lingular,  I  (hall  defcribi 
it. 

When  one  of  thefe  young  debauchees  imagines  from  tin 
behaviour  of  the  perfon  he  has  chofen  for  his  miftrefs,  tha^ 
fie  fhall  not  meet  with  any  great  obftruction  to  his  fuit  iron 
her,  he  purfues  the  following  plan. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  Indians  *c 
knowledge  no  fuperiority,  nor  have  they  any  ideas  o 
Subordination,  except  in  the  neceflary  regulations  of  theii 
war  or  hunting  parties ;  they  confequently  live  nearly  ii 
a  Hate  of  equality,  purfaant  to  the  firft  principles  oj 
nature.  The  lover  therefore  is  not  epprehenfive  of  an) 
check  or  controul  in  the  accomplimmenc  of  his  purpofes 
if  he  can  find  a  convenient  opportunity  for  completing 
them. 

As  the  Indians  are  alfo  under  no  apprehenfion  o: 
robbers,  or  fecret  enemies,  they  leave  the  doors  of  theii 
tents  or  huts  unfaftened  during  the  night,  as  well  as  ir 
the  day.  Two  or  three  hours  after  funfet,  the  Haves 
or  old  people  cover  over  the  fire,  that  is  generally  burning 
in  the  midft  of  their  apartmemt,  with  afhes,  and  retire  tc 
their  repofe. 

Whilft  darknefs  thus  prevails,  and  all  .is  quiet,  one 
of  thefe  fons  of  pleafure,  wrapped  up  clofely  in  his  blan- 
ket,  to  prevent  his  being  known,  will  fometimes  entei 
the  apartment  of  his  intended  miftrefs.  Having  firfl 
lighted  at  the  {"mothered  fire  a  fmall  fplinter  of  wood, 
which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  match,  he  approachei 
the  place  where  me  repofes,  and  gently  pulling  away 
the  covering  from  the  head ,  jogs  her  till  {he  awakes.  Ii 
fhe  then  rifes  up,  and  blows  out  the  light,  he  needs  no 
further  confirmation  that  his  company  is  not  difagreea- 
ble  ;  but  if,  after  he  has  difcovered  himfelf,  {lie  hides  hei 
headj  and  takes  no  notice  of  him,  he  might  reft  a(Ture«l 
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that  any  further  folicitations  will  prove  vain,  and  that 
itisneceftary  immediately  for  him  to  retire. 

Daring  his  (lay  he  conceals  the  light  as  much  as 
pofiible  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands,  and  as  the  tents  or 
rooms  of  the  Indians  are  ufualiy  large  and  capacious,  he 
efcap-s  without  detection.  It  is  faid  that  the  young 
women  who  admit  their  lovers  on  thefe  occafions,  take 
great  care,  by  an  immediate  application  to  herbs,  with  the 
potent  efficacy  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted,  to  pre- 
vent  the  effects  of  thefe  illicit  amours  from  becoming  vi- 
able ;  for  fhoul d  the  natural  confequences  enfue,  they  mud 
forever  remain  unmarried. 

The  children  of  the  Indians  are  always  di(tinguifhe*i 
by  the  name  of  the  mother:  and  if  a  woman  marries 
feveral  hulbands,  and  has  hTue  by  each  of  them,  they 
are  all  called  after  her.  The  reafon  they  give  for  this  is, 
that  as  their  offspring  are  indebted  to  the  father  for  their 
fouls,  theiiiviiible  part  of  their  eMence,  and  to  the  mother 
for  their  corporeal  and  apparent  part,  it  is  more  rational 
that  they  fliould  bediftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  the  lat- 
ter, from  whom  they  indubitably  deiive  their  being,  than 
by  that  of  the  father,  to  which  a  doubt  might  fome- 
times  arife  whether  they  are  juflly  entitled. 

There  are  fome  ceremonies  made  ufe  of  by  the  Indi- 
ans at  the  impofrtion  of  the  name,  and  it  is  confidered  by 
them  as  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  but  what  theie 
are  I  could  never  learn,  through  the  fecrecy  obferved  on 
the  occafion.  Ionly  know  that  it  is  ufualiy  given  when 
the  children  have  palled  the  fta'e  of  infancy. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tender nefs  mown  by  them  to 
their  offspring  ;  and  a  perfon  cannot  recommend  himfelf 
to  their  favour  by  any  method  more  certain,  than  by  pav- 
ing fome  attention  to  the  younger  branches  of  their  fa- 
milies. I  can  impute,  in  fome  meaiure,  to  the  prefents 
I  made  to  the  children  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Naudoweflies, 
the  hofpitabk  reception  I  met  with  when  among 
them. 

There  is  fome  difficulty  attends  an  explanation   of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indians  diftinguifh  themfelves  from 
•each  other.     Belides  the  name  of  tfce  animal  by  which 
S  every 
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every  nation  and  tribe  is  denominated,  there  are  others 
that  are  perfonal,  and  which  the  children  receive  froni 
their  mother. 

The  chiefs  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  a  name  that  has 
either  fome  reference  to  their  abilities,  or  to  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  their  families ;  and  thefe  are  acquired  after 
theyarrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Such  as  have  fig- 
nalized  themfelves  either  in  their  war  or  hunting  parties, 
or  are  pofTefFed  of  {acne  eminent  qualification,  receive  a 
name  that  ferves  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  thefe  actions, 
or  to  make  their  abilities  confpLcuous. 

Thus  the  great  warrior  of  the  Naudoweflies  was 
named  Ottahtongoomlifhcah,  that  is,  the  Great  Father 
of  Snakes  :  Ottah  being  in  Englifh  father,  tongoom  great, 
and  lifhcah  a  fnake.  Another  chief  was  called  Honah- 
pawjatin,  which  means  a  fwift  runner  over  the  mountains. 
And  vi  hen  they  adopted  me  a  chief  among  them,  they 
named  me  Shebaygo,  which  fignifies  a  writer,  or  a  perfon 
that  is  curious  in  making  hieroglyphics^  as  they  faw  me 
often  writing. 


CHAPTER      XIII. 


Of  their  Religion. 


T  is  very  difficult  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  ot 
_  the  religious  principles  of  the  Indians.  Their  cere- 
monies and  doctrines  have  been  fo  often  ridiculed  by  the 
Europeans,  that  they  endeavour  to  conceal  them  ;  and  if 
after  t lie  greater!  intimacy,  you  defire  any  of  them  to 
explain  to  you  their  fyftem  of  religion,  to  prevent  your 
ridicule,  they  intermix  with  it  many  of  the  tenets  they 
have  received  of  the  French  miflionaries,  fo  that  it  is 
atlaft  rendered  an  unintelligible  jargon  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

Such  as  I  could  ditcover  among  the   Naudoweflies  (for 
they  alio  were  very*  referved   in   this  point)  I  fliall    give 
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itey  readers,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  accounts 
of  others.  As  the  religion  of  that  people  from  their  (ltu- 
ation  appears  to  be  totally  unadulterated  with  the  fuper- 
•ftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  we  (hall  be  able  to  gain 
from  their  religious  cuftoms  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  ori- 
ginal tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the  Indians  in  general, 
than  from  thole  of  any  nations  that  approach  nearer  to  the 
fettlements. 

It  is  certain  they  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Being,  or 
,Giver  of  Life,  who  prefides  over  all  things.  The  Chi- 
peways  call  this  Being  Manitou,  or  Kitchi  Manitou  ;  the 
Naudo  wellies,  Wakon  or  Tongo-Wakon,  that  is,  the 
Great  Spirit  ;  and  they  look  up  to  him  as  the  fource  of 
good,  from  whom  no  evil  can  proceed.  They  alfo  be- 
lieve in  a  bad  fpirit,  to  whom  they  afcribe  great  power, 
and  fuppofe  that  through  his  means  all  the  evil  which 
befal  mankind  are  inflicted.  To  him  therefore  do  they 
pray  in  their  diftreffes,  begging  that  he  would  either  avert 
their  troubles,  or  moderate  them  when  they  are  no  longer 
avoidable. 

They  fay  that  the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  infinitely  good, 
neither  wiflies  or  is  able  to  do  any  mifchief  to  mankind  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  fhowers  down  on  them  a  I 
the  bleflings-.they  deierve  ;  whereas  the  evil  fpirit  is  con- 
tinually employed  in  contriving  how  he  may  punifli  the. 
human  race;  and  to  do  which  he  is  not  only  podeiTed  of 
the  will,  but  of  the  power. 

They  hold  alfo  that  there  are  good  fpirits  of  a  leiTer 
degree,  who  have  their  particular  departments,  in  which 
they  are  conftantly  contributing  to  the  happinefs  of  mor, 
ta's.  Thefe  they  fuppofe  to  prefule  over  all  the  extraor- 
dinary productions  of  nature,  fuch  as  thofe  lakes,  rivers, 
or  mountains  that  are  of  an  uncommon  magnitude  ;  and 
likewife  the  beafts,  birds,  fillies,  and  even  vegetables,  cr 
ftones  that  exceed  the  reft  of  their  fpecies  in  fize  or  fin- 
gularity.  To  all  of  thefe  they  pay  fome  kind  of  adora- 
tion. Thus  when  they  arrive  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, on  the  banks  of  the  Miffiilippi,  or  any  other  great 
body  of  water,  they  prefent  to  the  Spirit  who  refides 
there  fome  kind  of  offering,  as  the  prince  of  the  Winne- 
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bagoes  did  when  he  attended  me  to  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. 

But  at  the  fame  time  I  fancy  that  the  ides?  they  an- 
nex to  the  word  fpirit,  are  very  different  from  the  con, 
ceptions  more  enlightened  Rations  entertain  of  it.  Tney 
appear  to  fafhion  to  Ihemfelves  corporeal  reprefentationl 
of  their  gods,  and  believe  them  to  be  of  a  human  form, 
though  of  a  nature  more  excellent  than  man. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  their  fentimenrs  relative  to  a 
futurity.  Tney  doubt  not  but  they  (hall  exitt  in  fome  fu- 
ture Hate  ;  they  however  fancy  that  their  employments 
there  will  be  (imilar  to  thofe  they  are  engaged  in  herd 
without  the  labour  and  difficulties  annexed  to  them  in  this 
[  eriod  of  their  exigence. 

They  confequently  expect  to  be  trauflated  to  a  dd'ght- 
ful  country,  where  they  thzll  always  have  a  clear  un* 
clouded  fky,  and  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring;  where  the 
forefts  will  abound  with  game,  and  the  lakes  with  fifh, 
which  might  be  taken  without  a  painful  exertion  of  (kill, 
or  a  laborious  purfuit ;  in  fhort,  that  they  fliall  live  for 
ever  in  regions  of  plenty,  and  enjoy  every  gratifica.- 
tion  they  delight  in  here,  ina  greater  degree. 

To  intellectual  pleafures  they  are  ftrangers  ;  nor  are 
thefe  included  in  their  fcheme  of  happinefs.  But  they 
expect  that  even  thefe  animal  pleafures  will  be  propor- 
tioned and  diltributed  according  to  their  merit ;  the  fkil- 
ful  hunter,  the  bold  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  will  be  entitled 
to  a  greater  (bare  than  thofe  who  through  indolence  or 
want  of  fkill  cannot  boaft  of  any  fuperiority  over  the 
common  herd* 

The  prieits  of  the  Indians  are  at  the  fame  time  their 
phyficians,  and  their  conjurers  ;  whilft  they  heal  their 
wounds,  or  cure  their  difeafes,  they  interpret  their  dreams,, 
give  them  protective  charms,  and  fatisfy  that  defires 
which  is  fo  prevalent  among  them,  of  fearching  into  fu- 
turity. 

How  well  they  execute  the  latter  part  of  their  pro- 
feflional  engagements,  and  the  methods,  they  make  ufe  of 
on  fome  of  thefe  occanons,  I  have  already  (hewn  in  the 
exertions  of  the  prieii  of  the  Killiftinoes,  who  was  for- 
tunate 
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tunate  enough  to  fucceed  in  his  extraordinary  attempt 
near  Lake  Superior.  They  frequently  are  fuccefsful, 
likewife  in  adminiftering  the  falubrious  herbs  they  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of ;  but  that  the  ceremonies 
they  make  ufe  of  during  the  adminiftration  of  them 
contributes  to  their  fuccefs,  I  {hall  not  take  upon  me  to 
affert.  ' 

When  any  of  the  people  are  ill,  the  perfon  who  is  in- 
verted with  this  triple  character  of  doctor,  pried,  and 
magician,  fits  by  the  patient  day  and  night,  rattling 
in  his  ears  a  gourd- fliell  filled  with  dry  beans,  called  a 
Chichicoue,  and  making  a  difagrecable  noife  that  cannot 
be  well  defcribed. 

This  uncouth  harmony  one  would  imagine  fliould  dif~ 
turb  the  nek  perfon  and  prevent  the  good  effects  of  the 
doctor's  prefcription  ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  believe 
that  the  method  made  ufe  of,  contributes  to  his  recovery, 
by  diverting  from  his  malignant  purpofes  the  evil  fpirit 
who  has  inflicted  the  diforder ;  or  at  lead  that  it  will 
take  off  his  attention,  fo  that  he  fhall  not  increafe  the 
malady.  This  they  are  credulous  enough  to  imagine  he 
is  conftantly  on  the  watch  to  do,  and  would  carry  his  in- 
veteracy to  a  fatal  length  if  they  did  not  thus  charm 
him. 

I  could  not  difcover  that  they  make  ufe  of  any  other 
religious  ceremonies  than  thofe  I  have  defcribed  ;  indeed, 
on  tie  appearance  of  the  new-moon  they  dance  and  fing  ; 
but  it  is  not  evident  that  they  pay  that  planet  any  ado- 
ration ;  they  only  feem  to  rejoice  at  the  return  of  a  lu- 
minary that  makes  the  night  cheerful,  and  which  ferves 
to  light  them  on'their  way  when  they  travel  during  theab- 
fence  of  the  fun.. 

Not amhftanding  Mr.  Adair  has  afferted  that  the  nati- 
ons among  whom  he  redded,  obferve  with  very  little  va- 
riation all  the  rites  appointed  by  the  Mofaic  Law,  I  own. 
I  could  never  difcover  among  thofe  tribes  that  lie  but  a 
few  degrees  to  the  north- weft,  the  lead  traces  of  the  Jewifh 
religion,  except  it  be  admitted  that  one  particular  female 
cuftom  and  their  divifion  into  tribes,  carry  with  them 
proofs  fuMic lent  to  eltablifn  this  aifertion. 

Sa  The 
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The  Jefuits  and  French  miflionaries  have  alfo  pretend^ 
ed  that  the  Indians  had,  when  they  firft  travelled  into 
America,  fome  notions,  though  thefe  were  dark  and  con- 
fufed,  of  the  chriftian  inftitution  ;  that  they  have  been 
greatly  agitated  at  the  fight  of  a  crofs,  and  givtn  proofs- 
by  the  impreflions  made  on  them,  that  they  were  not  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  facred  myfteries  ofChrifti- 
anity,  I  need  not  fay  that  thefj  are  too  glaring  abfurdi- 
ties  to  be  credited,  and  could  only  receive  their  exiftence 
from  the  zeal  of  thole  fathers,  who  endeavoured  at  once 
to  give  the  public  a  better  opinion  of  the  fuccefsof  their 
millions,  and  to  add  fupport  to  the  caufe  they  were  engag- 
ed  in. 

The  Indians  appear  to  be  in  their  religious  princi- 
ples, rude  and  uninftrufted.  The  doclrines  they  hold 
are  few  and  fimple,.  and  fuch  as  have  been  generally  im- 
prefTeei  on  the  human  mind,  by  fome  means  or  other,  in 
the  moil  ignorant  ages.  They  however  have  not  deviated, 
as  many  other-uncivilized  nations,  and  too  many  civilized 
ones  have  done,  into  idolatrous  modes  of  worfhip ;  thev 
venerate  indeed,  and  make  offerings  to  the  wonderful 
parts  of  the  creation,  as  I  have  before  obferved  ;  but 
whether  thofe  rites  are  performed  on  account  ofthcim- 
preffion  fuch  extraordinary  appearances  make  on  them, 
or  whether  they  confider  them  as  the  peculiar  charge, 
or  the  ufual  places  of  residence  of  the  invifible  fpirits  they 
acknowledge,  I  cannot  pofitively  determine. 

The  human  mind  in  its  uncultivated  (late  is-  apt  to 
afcribethe  extraordinary  occurrences  of  nature,  fuch  as 
earthquakes,  thunder,  or  hurricanes,  to  the  interposition 
of  unfeen  beings  ;  the  troubles  and  difafters  aifo  that 
are  annexed  to  a  favage  life,  the  spprehenfions  attend- 
ant on  a  precarious  fubfiftence,  and  thofe  numberlefs  in- 
conveniences which  man  in  his  improved  (late  has  found 
means  to  remedy,  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  in- 
terpolation of  evil  fpirits  ;  the  favage  confequently  lives  in 
continual  appreIienfionj>  of  their  unkind  attacks,  and  to 
avert  them  has  recourfe  to  charms,  to  the  fantaftic  cere- 
monies of  his  priell,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
Manitous.  Fear  has  of  courle  a  greater  mare  in  his 
devotions   than   gratitude,   and   he    pays  more  attention 

to 
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to  deprecating  tlie  wrath  of  the  evil,  than  to  fecuring  the 
favor  of  the  good  beings. 

The  Indians,  however,  entertain  thefe  abfurdities  in 
common  with  thofe  of  every  part  of  the  globe  who* 
have  not  been  illumined  by  that  religion,  which  only  can 
difperfe  the  clouds  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance,  and 
they  are  as  free  from  error  as  a  people  can  be  that  has  not 
been  favored  with  its  in  (tractive  doctrines. 


CHAPTER   XIV, 


Of  their  Difcafes,  &c. 


TH  E  Indians  in  general  are  healthy,  and  fubject 
but  to  few  difeafes,  many  of  thofe  that  afflict 
civilized  nations,  and  are  the  immediate  cofifequences- 
of  luxury  or  (loth,  being  not  known  among  them;  how- 
ever, the  hard  (hips  and  fatigues  which  they  endure  in 
hunting  or  war,  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  to  which 
they  are  continually  expofed,  but  above  all  the  extremes 
of  hunger,  and  that  voracioufhefs  their  long  excurfions 
confequently  fubject  them  to,  cannot  fail  of  impairing  the 
constitution,  and  bringing  on  diforders. 

Pains  and  weakneffes  in  the  ftomach  and  breaft  are 
fometimes  the  refult  of  their  long  failing,  and  confump- 
tions  of  the  exceffive  fatigue  and  violent  exercifes  they  ex* 
pofe  themfelves  to  from  their  infancy,  before  they  have 
fufficient  ftrength  to  fupport  them.  But  the  diforder  to 
which  they  are  mod  fubject,  is  the  pleurify  ;  for  the  re- 
moval of  which,  they  apply  their  grand  remedy  and  pre- 
fervative  againfl  the  generality  of  their  complaints,  fweat*- 
ing. 

The  manner  in  which  they  conftrnct  their  floves  for 
this  purpofe  is  as  follows :  They  fix  feveral  fmali  poles 
in  the  ground,  the  tops  of  which  they  twifl  together,  fo 
as  to  form  a -rotunda:  this  frame  they  cover  with 
fltins  or  blankets  \  and  they  lay  them  on  with  fo  much 

nicety, 
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nicety,  that  the  air  is  kept  from  entering  through  any 
crevice;  afmall  fpace  being  only  left,  juit  fufficient  to 
creep  in  at,  which  is  immediately  after  clofed.  In  the 
mid  lie  of  this  confined  building  they  place  red  hot  ftones, 
on  which  they  pour  water  till  a  fleam  arifes  that  produces 
a  great  degree  of  heat. 

This  caufes  an  inftantaneous  perfpi ration,  which  they 
increafe  as  they  pleafe.  Having  continued  in  it  for  Tome 
time,  they  immediately  haften  to  the  neareft  ftream,  and 
plunge  into  the  water;  and,  after  bathing-  therein  for 
about  hali:  a  minute,  they  put  on  their  clothes,  lit  down 
and  fmoke  with  great  compofure,  thoroughly  perfuaded 
that  the  remedy  will  prove  efficacious*  They  often  make 
ufe  of  this  fubdoriferous  method  to  refrefh  themfelves,  or 
to  pr  pare  their  minds  for  the  management  of  any  bufi- 
nefs  that  requires  uncommon  deliberation  and  fagacity. 

They  are  Iikewife  afflicted  with  the  dropfy  and  pa- 
ralytic  complaints,  which,  however,  are  but  vsry  feldom 
known  among  them.  As  a  remedy  for  thefe  as  well  as  , 
for  fevers  they  make  ufe  of  lotions  and  decoctions,  com- 
pofed  of  erbs,  which  the  phylkuns  know  perfectly 
well  how  to  compound  and  apply.  But  they  never  truft 
to  medicines  alone;  they  always  have  recourfe  Iikewife  to 
fome  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  without  which  their  pati- 
ents would  not  think  the  phyiical  preparations  fufliciently. 
powerful. 

With  equal  judgement  they  make  ufe  offimples  for  the 
cure  of  wounds,  fractures,  or  bruifes ;  and  are  able  to  ex- 
tract by  thefe,  without  incifion,  fpiinters,  iron  or  any 
other  fort  of  matter  by  which  the  wound  is  cmfed.  I/v 
cures  of  this  kind  they  are  extremely  dextrous,  and  com- 
plete them  in  much  lefstime  than  might  be  expected  from- 
their  mode  of  proceeding.. 

With  the  (kin- of  a-  fnake,  which  thofe  reptiles  annu- 
ally (hed,. they  will  alfo  extract  fpiinters.  It  is  amazing 
to  fee  the  fudden  efficacy  of  this  application,  notwith- 
fhnding  there  does  nor  appear  to  be  the  lead  moifture 
remaining  in  it. 

It  has  long  been  a  fubj-ct   of  difpute,  on  what   conti- 
nent the    veneteal    difeafe  firft   received   its  deflruclive 
power.     This  dreadful  malady  is  fuppofed  to  have  ori- 
ginated 
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Slntfed  in  America,  but  the  literary  conteft  dill  remair.s 
undecided  ;  to  give  Tome  elucidation  to  it  I  (hall  remark, 
that  as  I  could  not  difcover  the  lead  traces  among  the  Nsu- 
floweflies,  with  whom  I  refided  fo  long,  and  was  alfo 
Informed  that  it  was  yet  unknown  among  the  more  well- 
era  nations,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  it 
bad  not  its  origin  in  North  America.  Thofe  nations  that 
nave  any  communication  with  the  Europeans,  or  the 
f.uthcrn'  tribes,  are  greatly  affiled  with  it;  but  they 
have  all  of  them  acquired  a  knowledge  of  fuch  certain 
and  expeditious  remedies,  that  the  communication  is  not 
attended  with  any  dangerous  confequences. 

Soon  after  I  fet  out  on  my  travels,  one  of  the  tinders 
whom  I  accompanied;  complained  of  a  violent  go- 
norrhoea, with  all  its  alarming  fymptonwa  this  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  bv  the  'time  we  had  reached  the 
town  of  the  Wionebagoes>hewas  un  ble  to  travel.  Hav, 
ing  made  his  complaint  known  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that' 
tribe,,  he  told  him  nor  to  be  uneafy,  for  he  would 
engage  that  by  following  his  advice,  he  fltould  be  ?bie 
in  a  few  days  to- purfue  his  journey,  and  ina  little  Ion- 
ger  time  be  entirely  free  from  liis  diforder; 

The  chief  had  no  foonerfaid  this  than  he  preparer,  for 
him  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  prickly 
a(h,atreefcarcely  known  in  England,  but  which  grows 
in  great  plenty  throughout  North-America  ;  by  the  uie  of 
which,  in  a  few  days  he  was  greatly  recovered,  and  h&fr 
ing  received  directions  how  to  prepare  it$  in  a  fortnight 
after  his  departure  from  this  place,  perceived  that  he  was 
radically  cured. 

Iffromexceffiveexerche,  or  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  thev  are  effected  with  pains  in  their  limbs  or 
joints,  they  fcarify  the  parts  affefted.  Thofe  nations 
who  have  no  commerce  with  Europeans  do  this  with  a 
fharp  flint ;  and  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  to  how  fine  a  point 
they  have  the  dexterity  to  bring  them  ;  a  lancet  can  fcarce- 
ly  exceed  in  fharpnefs  the  inftruments  they  make  of  this 
unmalleabie  fubltance. 

They  never  can  be  convinced  a  perfon  is  in,  wnillt  he 
has  an  appetite;  but  when  he  rejects  all  kind  of  nou- 
rifhment  they  confider  the  difeafe  as  dangerous,   and   pay 

great 
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great  attention   to  it  ;  and  during    the  continuance  of 
the  diforder,   the   phyfician   refufes  his  patient  no   fort 
of  food  that  he  is  defirous  of. 

Their  doctors  are  not  only  fuppofed  to  be  /killed  in  the 
phyfical  treatment  of  difeafes  ;  but  the  common  people 
believe  that  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Chichicoue-  ufuaily 
made  ufe  of,  as  before  defcribed,  they  are  able  to  gain 
intelligence  from  the  fpirits,  of  the  caufe  of  the  com- 
plaints with  which  they  are  afflicled,  and  are  thereby 
the  better  enabled  to  find  remedies  for  them.  They  d\U 
cover  fomcthihg  fupernaturai  in  all  their  difeafes,  and 
thephyfic  adminiftered -mud  invariably  be  aided  by  thefe 
fuperftitions. 

Sometimes- a  fkk  perfon  fancies  that  his  diforder  arifts 
from  witchcraft ;  in  this  cafe  the  phyfician  or  juggler  is 
confulted,  who,  after  the  ufual  preparations,  gives  his 
opinion  on  the  itate  of  the' difeafe,  and  -frequently  rinds 
iome  means  for  his  cure.  But  notwithftanding  the'lndian 
phyficiansalwaysannex  thefe  fuperftirious  ceremonies  to 
their  prefcriptions,  it  is  very  certain;  asT  have  already 
obferved,  that  they  exercife  their  art  by  principles  which 
are  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  fimpies,  and  on  experi- 
ence, which  they  acquire  by  an  indefatigable  attention  to 
their  operations. 

The  following  (lory,  which  I  received  from  a  perfon  of 
Undoubted  credit,  proves  that  the  Indians  are  not  only 
able  to  reafon  with  great  acutenefs  on  the  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms  of  many  of  the  disorders  which  are  attendant  on  hu- 
man nature,  but  to  apply  with  equaljudgment  proper  re- 
medies.- 

In  Penobfcor,  a  fettlement  in  the  province  of  Main,  in 
the  north-eaft  parts  of  New-England,  the  wife  of  a  fol- 
dier  was  taken  in  labor,  and  notwithftanding  every  necef- 
fary  atfi  fiance  was  given  her,  could  not  be  delivered.  In 
this  fituation  fhe  remained  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
perfons  around  herexpe&ing  that  the  next  pang  would 
put  an  end  to  herexiftence. 

An  Indian  woman,  who  accidentally  patted   by,  heard 

the  groans   of  the  unhappy  fufferer,  'and  enquired  from 

whence  they  proceeded.     Being  made  acquainted   with 

the  defperate  circumftances  attending  the  cafe,  (he  told 

•  the 
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.the  informant,  that  if  flie  might  be  permitted  toffee  the 
perfon,  fhe  did  not  doubt  but  that  flie  fhould  be  of  great 
jervice  to  her. 

Tlie  furgeon  that  had  attended,  and  the  midwife  who 
was  then  prefent,  having  given  up  every  hope  of  preferr- 
ing their  patient,  the  Indian  woman  was  allowed  to  make 
life  of  any  methods  me  thought  proper.  She  accordingly 
took  a  handkerchief,  and  bound  it  tight  over  the  nofe 
and  mouth  of  the  woman  :  this  immediately  brought  on 
a  fuffocation  ;  and  from  the  ftruggles  that  cnnfequently 
enfued,  fhe  was  in  a  few  feconds  delivered.  The  moment 
this  was  atchieved,  and  time  enough  to  prevent  any  fa- 
tal effect,  the  handkerchief  was  taken  off.  The  long- 
fuffering  patient  thus  happily  relieved  from  her  pains,  foora 
after  perfectly  recovered,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  thofe 
who  had  been  witnefs  to  her  de-fperate  iituation. 

The  reafon  given  by  the  Indian  for  this  hazardous 
method  of  proceeding  was,  that  defp'erate  diforders  require 
defperate  remedies  ;  that  as  ftie  obferved  the  exertions  of 
nature  were  not  fufficiently  forcible  to  effect  the  defired 
cunfequence,  flie  thought  it  neceflary  to  augment  their 
farce,  which  could  only  be  done  by  fome  mode  that  was 
violent  in  the  extreme. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Of  the  Manner  in  which  they  teat  their 
Dead, 


AN  Indian  meets  death  when  it  approaches  him  in 
his  hut,,  with  the  fame  refolution  he  has  often 
faced  him  in  the  field.  His  indifference  relative  to  this 
important  article,  which  is  the  fource  of  fo  many  ap~ 
prehenlions  to  aim  oft  every  other  nation,  is  truly  admi- 
rable.    When  his  fate  is  pronounced  by   the  phy£cian, 

and 
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and  it   remains  no  longer, uncertain,   he  harangues  thofe 
£bout  him  with  the  greateftcompofure. 

If  he  is  a  chief  and  has  a  family,  he  makes  a  kind  of 
funeral  oration,  which  he  concludes  by  giving  to  his 
children  fuch  advice  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct 
as  he  thinks  neceiTary.  He  then  takes  leave  of  his  friendt, 
and  iflues  out  orders  for  the  preparation  of  a  feaft,  which 
is  defigned  to  regale  thofe  of  his  tribe  that  come  to 
pronounce  his  eulogium. 

After  the  breath  is  departed,  the  body  is  drefled  in 
the  fame  attire  it  ufually  wore  whilfl  living,  his  face  is 
painted,  and  he  feated  in  an  erect  pofture  on  a  mat  or 
flcin,  placed  in  the  middle. of  the  hut,  with  his  weapons 
by  his  fide.  Hs  relations  being  .feated  round,  each  ha- 
rangues in  turn  the  deceafed .;  and  if  he  has  been  a  great 
warrior,  recounts  his  heroic  actions  nearly  to  the  follow- 
ing purport,  which  in  the  Indian  language  is  extremely 
poetical  and  pleafing,: 

"  You  flill  fit  among  us,  Brother,  your  perfon  retains 
"  its  ufual  refemblan^e,  and  continues  fimilar  to  ours, 
44  without  any  vifible  deficiency,  except  that  it  has  loft 
6i  the  power  of  action.  .But  whither  is  that  breath 
44  flown,  which  a  few  hours  ago  fent  up  (moke  to  the 
"  Great  Spirit  ?  Why  are  thofe  lips  fileirt,  that  lately  de- 
44  livered  to  us  exprellive  and  pleafing  language  ?  why  arc 
44  thofe  feet  motioniefs,  that  aihort  time  ago  were  fleeter 
M  than  the  deer  on  yonder  mountains?  why  ufelefs  hang 
M  thofe  arms  that  could  climb  the  .tailed  tree,  or 
44  draw  the  toughefl  bow  ?  Alas !  every  part  of  that 
4fc  frame  which  we  lately  beheld  with  admiration  and 
44  wonder,  is  now  become  as  inanimate  as  it  was  three 
v  hundred  winters  ago.  We  will  not,  however,  *be- 
44  moan  thee  as  if  thou  wail  tor  ever  loft  to  us,  or 
44  that  thy  name  would  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  thy  foul 
44  yet  lives  in  the  great  Country  of  Spirits,  with  thofe 
44  of  thy  nation  that  are  gone  before  thee;  and  though 
44  we  are  left  behind  to  perpetuate  thy  fame,  we  fhall 
44  one  day  join  thee.  Actuated  by  the  refpect  we  bore 
44  thee  whilft  living,  we  now  come  to  tender  to  thee  the 
14  laft  act  of  kindnefs  it  is  in  our  power  to  beftow  : 
M  that  thy  body   might  not  iie  neglected  on  the  plain, 

44  and 
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"and  become  a  prey  to  the  beafts  of  the^  field,  or  the 
"fowls  of  the  air,  we  will  take  care  to  lay  it  with  thofe 
"  of  thy  predeceflbrs  who  are  gone  before  thee;  hoping 
"  at  the  fame  time,  that  thy  ipirit  will  feed  with  their 
"fpirits,  and  be  ready  to  receive  ours,  when  we  alfo  fhall 
"  arrive  at  the  great  Country  of  Souls." 

In  fhort  fpeeches  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this  does  every 
chief  fpeak  the  praifes  of  his  departed  friend.  When 
they  have  fo  dope,  if  they  happen  to  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  interment,  appropriated  to  their 
tribe,  and  the  perfon  dies  during  the  winter  feafon,  they 
wrap  the  body  in  fkins,  and  lay  it  on  a  high  fbge  built 
for  this  purpofe,  or  on  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  till 
the  fpring  arrives.  They  then,  after  the  manner  defcribed 
in  my  journal,  carry  it,  together  with  all  thofe  belonging 
to  the  fame  nation,  to  the  general  burial-place,  where  it 
is  interred  with  fome  other  ceremonies  that  I  could  not 
tdifcover. 

When  the  Naudoweflies  brought  their  dead  for  inter- 
snent  to  the  great  cave,  I  attempted  to  get  an  infight 
into  the  remaining  burial  rites  ;  but  whether  it  was  on 
account  of  the  flench  which  arofefrom  fo  many  bodies, 
-the  weather  being  then  hot,  or  whether  they  chofe  to  keep 
this  part  of  their  cuftoms  fecret  from  me,  I  could  no6 
difcover;  I  found,  however,  that  they  confidered  my 
^uriofity  as  ill  timed,  and  therefore  I  withdrew. 

After  the  interment,  the  band  to  which  the  perfon 
belongs,  take  care  to  fix  near  the  place  fuch  hierogly- 
phics as  mall  mew  to  future  ages  his  merit  and  accom- 
pliihments.  If  any  of  thefe  people  die  in  the  fummer, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  burying-ground,  and  they  find  it 
impollible  to  remove  the  body  before  it  putrefies,  they 
burn  the  flefti  from  the  bones,  and  preferring  the  latter, 
bury  them  in  the  manner  defcribed. 

As  the  Indians  believe  that  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed 
employ  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  country  of 
fpirits,  as  they  did  on  earth,  that  they  acquire  their  food 
by  hunting,  and  have  there,  alfo,  enemies  to  contend  with, 
they  take  care  that  they  do  not  enter  thofe  regions  de- 
fencelefs  and  unprovided :  they  confequently  bury  with 
them  their  bows,  their  arrows,  and  all  the  other  wea- 
T  pons 
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pons  ufed  either  in  hunting  or  war.  As  they  doubt 
not  but  they  will  likewife  have  occafion  both  "for  the 
necefTaries  of  life,  and  thofe  things  they  efteem  as  or- 
naments, they  ufually  depofit  in  their  tombs  fuch  (kins 
or  Huffs  as  they  commonly  made  their  garments  of,  do- 
meflic  utenfils,  and  paint  for  ornamenting  their  perfons. 

The  near  relations  of  the  deceafed  lament  his  lofs  with 
an  appearance  of  great  forrow  and  anguifh ;  they  weep 
and  howl,  and  make  life  of  many  contortions,  as  they 
fit  iii  the  hut  or  tent  around  the  body,  when  the  inter- 
vals between  the  praifes  of  the  chiefs  will  permit. 

One  formality  in  mourning  for  the  dead  among  the 
Naudoweflies  is  very  different  from  any  mode  I  obferved 
in  the  other  nations  through  which  I  paffed.  The  men, 
to  (hew  how  great  their  forrow  is,  pierce  the  flefh  of  their 
arms,  above  the  elbows,  with  arrows ;  the  fears  of  which 
I  could  perceive  on  thofe  of  evsry  rank,  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree ;  and  the  women  cut  and  gam  their  legs 
with  (harp  broken  flints,  till  the  blood  flows  very  plen- 
tifully. '   - 

Whilft  I  remained  amongft  them,  a  couple  whofe 
tent  was  adjacent  to  mine,  loft  a  foil  of  about  four 
years  of  age.  The  parents  were  fo  much  affe&ed  at 
the  death  of  their  favorite  child,  that  they  purfued  the 
ufualteitimonies  of  grief  with  fuch  uncommon  rigour,  as 
through  the  weight  of  forrow  and  lofs  of  blood,  to  occa- 
fion the  death  of  the  father.  The  woman,' who  had 
hitherto  been  inconfolable,  no  fooner  faw  her  hufband 
expire,  that  flie  dried  up  her  tears,  and  appeared  cheer- 
ful and  refigned. 

As  I  knew  not  how  to  account  for  fo^  extraordinary 
a  transition,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  afk  her  the  rea- 
fon  of  it ;  telling  her  at  the  fame  time,  that  I  mould 
have  imagined  the  lofs  of  her  hufband  would  rather  have 
occafioned  an  increafe  of  grief,  than  fuch  a  fudden  dimi- 
nution of  it. 

She  informed  me,  that  as  the  child  was  fo  young 
when  it  die  J,  and  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  the  coun- 
try of  fpirits,  both  (lie  and  her  hufband  had  been  appre- 
henfive  that  its  fituation  would  be  far  from  happy  ;  but 
n9  fooner  did  flae  behold  its   father  depart  for  the  fame 

place, 
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flace,  who  not  only  loved  the  child  with  the  tendered 
affeftion,  but  was  a  good  hunter,  and  would  be  able  to 
provide  plentifully  for  its  fupport,  than  fhe  ceafcd  to 
mourn.  She  added,  that  ihe  now  faw  no  reafen  to  con- 
tinue her  tears,  as  the  child  on  whom  fhe  doted,  was  hap- 
py  under  the  care  and  prote&iori  of  a  fond  father,  and 
Ihe  had  only  one  wifh  that  remained  ungratifiedj  which 
was  that  of  being  herfelf  with  them. 

ExpreiBons   {o  replete  with  unaffccled  tendernefs,  and 
lentiments  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Roman  ma- 
tron, made  an  impreifion  on   my   mind   greatly  in  favor 
of  the  people   to  whom  ihe  belonged,  and   tended   not  a 
little  to  counteract   the  prejudices  I  had   hitherto  enter, 
tained,  in  common  with  every  other- traveller,  of  Indian 
infenfibihty  and  want  of  parental  tendernefs. 
;  Her  fubfequent  conduct  confirmed  the  favorable  opi- 
nion I  had  juft  imbibed  :   and  convinced  me,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  apparent   fufpenflon  of  her  grief,  fome 
particles  of  that  reluctance,  to  be  feperated  from   a  be- 
loved relation,  which  is  implanted  either  by  nature  or  cuf. 
torn  in  every  human   heart,  ftiil  lurked  in  hers.     I  ob* 
lerved  that  fhe  went  almoft  every  evening  to  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  on  a  branch  of  which  the  bodies  of  her  hufbaud 
and  child   were  laid,   and  after  cutting  off  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  and   throwing  it  on     the  ground,   in  a   plaintive, 
melancholy  long  bemoaned  its  fate.     A  recapitulation  of 
the  anions  he  might  have  performed,  had    his  life  been 
ipared,  appeared  to  be  her  favorite  theme;    and    whilfr. 
ihe  foretold  the  fame  that  would  have  attended  an  imi'ta- 
tation  of  his  father's  virtues,  her  grief  feemecl  to  be  fuf- 
pended  : 

"If  thou  hadft  continued  with  us,  my  dear  Son  " 
would  flie  cry,  "how  well  would  the  bow  have  become 
thy  hand,  and  how  fatal  would  thy  arrows  have  proved 
to  the  enemies  of  our  bands.  Thou  wouldft  often 
have  drank  their  blood,  and  eaten  their  flefh,  and  nu, 
merous  flaves  would  have  rewarded  thy  toils  With 
a  nervous  arm  wouldft  thou  have  feized  the  wounded 
Duffaloe,  or  have  combated  the  fury  of  the  enraaed 
<c  a  i  ]°U  W°uIdft  have  overtaken' the  flying  elk, 
and  have  kept  pace  on  the  mountain's  brow  with  the 

"  flceteft 
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"  fleeted  deer.  What  feats  mighted  thou  not  have  per- 
"  formed,  hadft  thou  flaid  among  us  till  age  had  given 
"  thee  drength,  and  thy  father  had  inftrncted  thee  in 
"  every  Indian  accomplifhmcnt  !"  In  terms  like  thefe  did 
this  untutored  lavage  bewail  the  lofs  of  her  fon,^  and"  fre- 
quently would  fhe  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  in  the 
affectionate  employ. 

The  Indians  in  general  are  very  drift  in  the  obferv- 
ance  of  their  laws'  relative  to  mourning  for  their  dead. 
In  fome  nations  they  cut  off  their  hair,  blacken  their 
faces,  and  fit  in  an  ered  pofhire,  with  their  heads,  clofe- 
ly  covered,  and  depriving  themfelves  of  every  pleafure. 
This  feverity  is  continued  for  feveral  months,  and  with 
fome  relaxations  the  appearance  is  fometimes  kept  up 
for  feveral  years.  I  was  told  that  when  the  Naudowef- 
fies  recollected  any  incidents  of  the  lives  of  their  deceafed 
relations,  even  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  they  would 
'  howl  fo  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great  diftance.  They^  would 
fometimes  continue  this  proof  of  refpecl  and  affection  for 
feveral  hours ;  and  if  it  happened  that  the  thought  oc- 
curred, and  the  noife  was  begun  towards  the  evening, 
thofe  of  their  tribe  who  are  at  hand  would  join  with 
them. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


Aconcife  Chara&er  of  the  Indians 

rt^  H  E  character  of  the  Indians,  like  that  of  other 
X  uncivilized  nations,  is  compofed  of  a  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  gentleneis.  They  are  at  once  guided  by 
pailions  and  appetites,  which  they  hold  in  common  with 
the  fierceft  beads  that  inhabit  their  woods,  aud  are  poflefT- 
ed  of  virtues  which  do  honor  to  human  nature. 

In  the  following  edimate  I  (hall  endeavour  to  forget 
on  the  one  hand  the  prejudices  of  Europeans,  who  ufually 
annex  to  the  word  Indian,   epithets  that  are  difgracefuJ 

to 
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to  human  nature,  and  who  view  them  in  no  other  light 
than  as  favages  and  cannibals,  whilft  with  equal  care  I 
avoid  any  partiality  towards  them,  as  fome  muft  naturally 
arife  from  the  favorable  reception  I  met  with  during  my 
flay  among  them. 

At  the  lame  time  I  mall  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
nations  inhabiting  only  the  weftern  regions,  fuch  as  the 
Naudoweflies,  the  Ottagaumies,  the  Chipeways,  the 
Winnebagoes,  and  the  Suakies  ;  for  as  throughout^  that 
diverfity  of  climates,  theextenfive  continent  of  America  is 
compofed  of,  there  are  people  of  different  difpofitions  and 
various  characters,  it  would  be  incompatible  with  my 
prefent  undertaking  to  treat  of  all  thefe,  and  to  give  a 
general  view  of  them  as  a  conjunctive  body. 

That  the  Indians  are  of  a  cruel,  revengeful,  inexorable 
difpofition,  that  they  will  watch  whole  days  unmindful  of 
the  calls  of  nature,  and  make  their  way  through  pathlefs, 
and  almoft  unbounded  woods,  fubiifiing  only  on  the  fcanty 
produce  of  them,  to  purfue  and  revenge  themfelves  of  an 
enemy ;  that  they  hear  unmoved  the  piercing  cries  of  fuch 
as  unhappily  fall  into  their  hands,  and  receive  a  diabo- 
lical pleafure  from  the  tortures  they  iaflicl;  on  their  priio- 
ners,  I  readily  grant ;  but  let  us  look  on  the  reverfe  of 
this  terrifying  pi&ure,  and  we  (hall  find  them  temperate 
both  in  their  diet  and  potations  (it  muft  be  remembered 
that  I  fpeak  of  thofe  tribes  who  have  little  communication 
with  Europeans)  that  they  withftand,  with  unexampled 
patience,  the  attacks  of  hunger,  or  the  inclemency  of 
thefeafons,  and  efteem  the  gratification  of  their  appetites, 
but  as  a  fecondary  confideration. 

We  mail  likewife  fee  them  focial  and  humane  to  thofe 
whom  they  confider  as  their  friends  and  even  to  their 
adopted  enemies;  and  ready  to  partake  with  them  of  the 
lad  morfel,  or  to  rifk  their  lives  in  their  defence. 

In  contradiaion  to  the  report  of  many  other  travellers, 
all  of  which  have  been  tin&ured  with  prejudice,  I  can  af- 
fert,  that  notwithftanding  the  apparent  indifferences  it  h 
which,  an  Indian  meets  his  wife  and  children  after  a 
long  abfence,  an  indifference  proceeding  rather  from 
cuftom  tliaa  infenfibility,  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
T  %,  claims 
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claimseither  of  connubial  or  parental  tendemefs;  the 
'fit  T7  j  have 'ntroduced  in  the  preceeding  chapter, 
pi  the  Xaudoweffie  woman  lamenting  her  child,  and  the 
immaftat  death  of  the  father,  will  elucidate  this  point 
and  enforce  the  aflertion  much  better  than  the  moft  ftudied 
arguments  I  can  make  ufe  of. 

Accuftomed  from >  their  youth  to  innumerable  hardtoips. 
tney loon  become  fuperior  to  a  fenfe  of  danger,  or  the 
dread  of  death  •  and  their  fortitude,  implanted  by  nature 
and  nurtured  by  example,  by  precept  and  accident,  never 
experiences  a  moment's  ailay. 

Though  flothful  and  inadtive  whiltl  their  (lores  of  pro- 
vifion  remains  unexhaufted,  and  their  foes  are  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  are  indefatigable  and  perfevering  in  purfuit  of 
MM*  game,  or  in  circumventing  their  enemies. 

*f  they  are  artful  and  defigning,  and  ready  to  take 
every  advantage,  if  they  are  cool  and  deliberate  in  their 
<  ouncils,  and  cautious  in  the  extreme  either  of  difcoverino- 
heirfentiments,  or  of  revealing  a  fecret,  they  mipht  a? 
the  fame  time  boafl  of  pofleffing  qualifications  of  a°more 
animated  nature,  of  the  fagacity  of  a  hound,  the  penetra- 
ting fight  of  a  lynx,  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  the  agility 
o,  a  bounding  roe,  and  the  unconquerable  fiercenefs  of  the 

In  their  public  chancers,  as  forming  part  of  a 
community,  they  poffefs  an  attachment  for  that  band 
to*  Inch  they  belong,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  country  They  combine,  as  if  they  were  abated 
only  by  one  foul,  again  ft  the  enemies  of  their  nation, 
and  banifli  from  their  minds  every  consideration  oppofed 
to  this.  *  ^4U" 

They  confult  without  unneceffary  opposition,  or  with- 
out giving  way  to  the  excitements  of  envy  or  ambition 
on  the  meafures  Decenary  to  be  purfued  for  the  ocftruc! 
tjon  ofihofe  who  have  drawn  on  themfelves  their  dif 
peafure.  No  fclfifh  views  ever  influence  their  advice,  or 
obftruft  their  confutations.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
bribes  or  threats  to  diminiflithe  love  thev  bear  their  coun- 
try. 

The  honor  of  their  tribe,  and  the  welfare  of  their  na. 
tio6fi8  the  firft and  moft  predominant  emotion  of  their 

hearts  ; 
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hearts ;  ^  and  from  hence  proceed  in  a  great  meafure  all 
their  virtues  and  their  vices.  Actuated  by  this,  they 
brave  every  danger,  endure  the  mod  exquifitc  torments* 
and  eroire  triumphing  in  their  fortitude,  not  as  a  per- 
gonal fualiflcation,  but  as  a  national  charafteriftic. 

From  theie  alfo  flow  that  infatiable  revenge  towards 
thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  and  all  the  confequent 
horrors  that  difgrace  their  name.  Their  uncultivated 
mind  being  incapable  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  an 
action,  in  oppofition  to  their  paflions,  which  are  totally 
infenfible  to  the  controls  of  reafon  or  humanity,  they 
know  not  how  to  keep  their  fury  within  any  bounds,  and 
confequently  that  courage  and  refolution,  which  would 
otherwife  do  them  honor,  degenerates  into  a  favage  fe- 
rocity. 

But  this  fliort  difFertation  muft  fuffice :  the  limits  of 
my  work  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  the'  fubject  more 
copioufly,  or  to  purfue  it  with  a  logical  regularity.  The 
obfervations  already  made  by  my  readers  on  the  preced- 
ing pages,  will,  I  truft,  render  it  nnneceflary  ;  as  by 
them  they  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  juft  idea 
of  the  people  I  have  been  defcribing.  Experience  teach- 
es, that  anecdotes,  and  relations  of  particular  events,  how- 
ever trifling  they  might  appear,  enable  us.  to  form  a  truer 
judgment  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms of  a  people,  and  are 
much  more  declaratory  of  their  real  ftate,  than  the 
mod  ftudied  and  elaborate  difquifition,  without  thefe 
aids. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


Of  their  Language,  Hieroglyphics,  fcfr. 

Hp  HE    principal  languages  of  the  natives    of  North- 

X^  America  inay  be  divided  into  four  clafles,  as  they 

confiitof  fuchas  are  made   ufe  of  by   the  nations  of  the 

L'oqmis  towards  the  eaflern   parts  cf  it,  the  Chipeways 

or 
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or  Algonkins  to  the  north- weft,  the  Naudoweflies  to  the 
weft,  and  the  Cherokees,  Chickafaws,  &c.  to  the  fouth.. 
One  or  other  of  thefe  four  are  ufed  by  all  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  parts  that  lie  between  the  coaft  of  La- 
bradore  north,  the  Floridas  fouth,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  eaft, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  difcoveries  hitherto 
made,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  weft. 

But  of  all  thefe,  the  Chipeway  tongue  appears  to  be 
themoft  prevailing;  it  being  held  in  fuch  efteem,  that 
the  chiefs  of  every  tribe,  dwelling  about  the  great  lakes 
or  to  the  weftward  of  thefe  on  the  banks  of  the  Miffiflippi, 
with  thofe  as  far  fouth  as  the  Ohio,  and  as  far  north 
as  Hudfon's  Bay,  confifting  of  more  than  thirty  different 
tribes,  fpeak  this  language  alone  in  their  councils,  not- 
withstanding each  has  a  peculiar  one^>f  their  own. 

It  will  probably  in  time  become  univerfal  among  all 
the  Indian  nations,  as  none  of  them  attempt  to  make  ex- 
curfions  to  any  great  diftanee,  or  are  considered  as  quali- 
fied to  carry  on  any  negociation  with  a  diftant  band, 
unlefs  they  have  acquired  the  Chipeway  tongue. 

At  prefent,  befides  the  Chip6ways,  to  whom  it  is  na. 
tural,  the  Ottawaws,  the  Saukies,  the  Ottagaumies,  the 
Killiftinoes,  the  Nipegons,  the  bands  about  Lake  Le 
Pluye,  and  the  remains  of  the  Algonkins,  or  Gens  de 
Terre,  all  converfe  in  it,  with  fome  little  variation  ofdia^ 
left;  but  whether  it  be  natural  to  thofe  nations,  or  ac-  - 
quired,  I  was  not  able  to  difcover.  I  am  however  of  o- 
pinion  that  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  dialed  of  the 
Winnebagoes,  the  Menomonies,  and  many  other  tribes, 
will  become  in  time  totally  extinct,  and  this  be  adopted  in 
its  ftead. 

The  Chipeway  tongue  is  not  encumbered  with  any 
unnecefTary  tones  or  accents,  neither  are  there  any  words 
in  it  that  are  fuperfluous  ;  it  is  alfo  eafy  to  pronounce, 
and  much  more  copious  than  any  other  Indian  lan- 
guage. 

As  the  Indians  are  unacquainted  with  the  polite  arts, 
or  with  the  fciences,  and  as  they  are  ftrangers  to  cere- 
mony, or  compliment,  they  neither  have  nor  need  an 
infinity    of    words    wherewith  to    embellifh  their    dif- 

courfe. 
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courfe.  Plain  and  unpolimed  in  their  manners,  they  only 
make  life  of  fuch  as  ferve  to  denominate  the  necefla- 
ries  or  conveniences  of  life,  and  to  exprefs  their  wants, 
which  in  a  (late- of  nature  can  bebut  few.  §    f 

I  have  annexed  hereto  a  (hort  vocabulary  of  the  Chipc- 
way  language,  and  another  of  that  of  the  Naudoweflies, 
but  am  not  able  to  reduce  them  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

The  latter  is  fpoken  in  a  fofc  accent,  without  any  gut- 
tural  founds,  fo  that  it  may  be  learnt  with  facility,  and  i» 
not  difficult  either  to  be  pronounced  or  written.  It  is 
nearly  as  copious  and  exprcflive  as  the  Chipeway  tongue, 
and  is  the  moft  prevailing  language  of  any  on  the  weftem 
banks  of  the  Miiuffippi  ,  being  in  ufe,  according  to  their 
account,  among  all  the  nations  that  he  to  the  north  of  the 
Meflbrie,  and  extend  as  far  weft  as  the  (bores  of  the  Pacific 

Ocean.  .       .      . ,    f " 

As  the  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with  letters,  it  i* 
very  difficult  to  convey  with  percifion  the  exa&  found  of 
their  words;  I  have  however  endeavoured  to  write  them 
as  near  to  the  manner  in  wjhjch  they  are  exprefTed,  as  luck 
an  uncertain  mode  will  admit  of.  ,  .-..', 

Although  the  Indians  cannot  communicate  their  ideas 
by  writing,  yet  they  form  certain  hieroglyphics,  whichy 
in  fome  meafure,  ferve  to  perpetuate  any  extraordinary 
tranfa&ion,  or  uncommon  event.  Thus  when  they  are 
on  their  excurfions,  and  either  intend  to  proceed,  or  have 
f  been  on  any  remarkable  enterprife,  they  peel  the  bark 
from  the  trees  which  lie  in  their  way,  to  give  intelli- 
gence to  thofe  parties  that  happen  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance, of   the    path     they     muft     purine     to    overtake 

The  following  inflance  will  convey  a  more  perfect  idea 
©f  the  methods  they  make  ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  thaa 
any  expreffions  I  can  frame. 

-  When  I  left  the  Miffiffippi,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Chipewav  River,  in  my  way  to  Lake  Superior,  as  related 
'in  my  journal,  my  guide,  who  was  a  chief  of  the- 
Chipewavs  that  dwell  on  the  Ottawa w  Lake,  near  the 
heads  of  the  river  we  had  juft  entered,  fearing  that  fome 
parties  of  the  Naudoweflies,  with   whom  his  nation  are 

.    perpetually 
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perpetually  at  war,  might  accidentally  fall  in  with  us   aft» 
before  they  were  appnfed  of  my  bew<r   in  Zl!'    T 
M  fome  mifchief,  hTtook  the "ollowin?  fteps T™  *° 

ot  a  river,  and  with  wood-coal,  mixed  with  bear's   ereafe 
heir  ufual  fubftitute  for  ink,  made  in  an  uncouth,    olt  eS 

SVH?thenrV       fiF V^/  tWn  of  the'ottagat 
rsVH"hn  formed  to  the  left  a  man  drefied  in  (kins 
$?Z:Ch  hfe,nte^ed  t0  reP«-e<ent  a  Nandoweffie,  wkh  a 

of  the  CWn'°m  hlS?rth,t?  that  0f  a  deer>  the  ffi 
tnVhlf  fi   P  WayS'     Afterthis«e  depiftured  ftill  further 
Placed'  f  *  "  ?'■  **  P^"*  "P  the  riyer,  in  which  he 
placed  a  man  fitting  with  a  hat  on;  this  figure  was   de 
figned  toreprefent  an  Englishman    or  myfelf   Tnd   my 

EaTanT ''-   drn  Wh" ra  ha"d^rchief  S ['ronndhi^ 
head  and  rowing  the  canoe;  tothefehe  added  feveral   o 
ther  figmficant  emblems,  among  which  the  Pipe  of  Pea?e 
appeared  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  canoe. 

f  he  meaning  he  intended  to  conyey  to  the  Naudonr 
effi«,and ;  which  I  doubt  not  appeared  perfectly  TnteT 
gible  to  them,  was  that  one  of  me  Chipeway  chiefs  had 
rece.yedafpeech  from  fome  Naudoweffie  chiefs  a  he 
town  of  the  Ottagaumies,  defiring  him  to  conduft  he 
Enghftmen,  who  had  lately  been  among  them,  up  the 
Chipeway  nyer  ;  and  that  they  thereby"  required  that 
ge  Ch.peway,  notwithftanding  he  was  a/avowed  eneiry 
ftould  not  be  molefted  by  them  on  his  paflage,  as  he  had  ' 
the  care  of  aperfon  whom  they  efteemed  asVne  of  their 

mo^TLa"th0rS  h.a.veuI»«e°°«I  that  the  Indians  haye  ar. 
a^  l  liT'W-lch  they  blazon  with  great  exaclnefs 
»d  which  d,ft,ngu,fl,  one  nation  from  another  5  but  I  £ 

sfflSTaar ™ons  them  tha- the 


A  fliort 
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\  fliort  Vocabulary  of  the  Chipeway 
Language. 

V;  B.  This  people  do  not  make  ufe  either  of 
the  confonants  F.  or  V. 


A. 

ABOVE 
Abandon 
Admirable 
Afterwards 
All 

Always 
Amifs 
Arrive 
Axe 
Allies 
ffift 


B. 

Ball 

Bag,  or  tobacco-pouch 

Barrel 

Beat 

Bear 

Bear,  a  young  cne 

Beaver 

Beaver's  fkin 

Be,  or  to  be 

Beard 

Becaufe 

Believe 


Spimink 

Packifon 

Pilawsih 

Mipidack 

Kokinum 

Kokali 

Napitch 

Tahuchin 

Agacwet 

Plngoe    > 

Mawinewak 


AlentAn 

Cafpetatvgan 

Oiventowga* 

Pakhite 

Mackwak 

Mfihn 

Am'ik 
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Belly 

Mipiemout 

Black 

Markaute 

Blood 

Mifkovi 

Body 

Yoe 

Bottle 

Shrjhego 

Brother 

Neconnis 

Brandy  or  Rum 

Scuttawavobak 

Bread 

Pahattjhigan 

Breech 

Mifcoufah 

Breeches 

Kipokitie  Konfah 

iBuck 

JFq/ketch 

■e. 

Canoe 

Cheman 

Call 

TeJIienelay* 

Chief,  a 

Okemaio 

Carry 

Child  or  Children 

Feton 
BobehJJiin 

Coat 

fCapotewian 

Cold,  I  ar& 

Kekalck 

Come  on 

Moppa 

Come  to 

Pemotda 

Comrade 

Neechee 

Cocerned 

Tallemijfi 

Corn 

Melomin 

Covering,  or  a  Blanket 

Wawbewiott 

Country 

Endaivlawkeen 

Courage 

Tagiuawmiflii 

Cup 

Qlasogan 

P. 

'Dance 

Nemek 

Dart 

Shejkikixu 

Die,  to 

Nip 

Difh 

Mackoan 

Dog 

Alim 

Dead 

Neepo 

Devil  or  evil  Spirit 

Matcho-M&nitm 

Dog,  a  little  one 

Alemon 

Done? 
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Done,  it  is  done 

Shiah 

Do 

ToJJiiton 

Doubtlefs 

Ontclaioubak 

Drefs  the  kettle 

Poutwah 

Drink 

Minikwah 

Drunken 

Ovifquiba 

Duck 

Chickhip 

E 

Earth 

1 

JtuW&'m 

Owiffin'i 

Eat 

Each 

Papegik 

Englifh 

Sagaunojk 

Enough 

Mimillc 

Equal,  or  alike 

Tawbifcouk 

Efteem 

Nawpetelimdio 

Eyes 

Wijklnkhle 

* 

Faft 

Walisbic 

Fall 

Ponkijin 

Far  off 

IVatfazi) 

Fat 

Pimmitce 

Friend 

Niconnis 

Father 

Noofak 

Few,  or  little 

jMaungis 

Fatigued 

TaukiviJJI 

Field  fown 

Kittegaumic 

Fire 

Scuff  a                                    ,& 

Fire,  to  ftrike 

Scutecke 

Find 

NantounawaiO 

Fifh 

Kickon                           / 

Fork 

NaJJai&okwct 

Formerly 

Pirwego 

Fort 

Wakaigon 

-  Forward 

"Nopawlnk 

French 

Nechtegoofli 

Freeze,  to 

Kifm 

Freezes  hard 

Kljin  Magai 

u 


Full 
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Full 

Mou/kinet 

Fufee  or  Gun 

Pajkejigan 

I 

1 

God,  or  the  Great  Spirit 

Kitchi  Manitou 

Go  by  water 

Pimmifcaw 

Girl 

JeckvoaJJin 

Give 

fyffliaiu 

Glafs,  a  mirror 

tVawbemo 

Good 

Caivlatch 

Good  for  nothing 

Malatal 

Govern 

Tibarimaio 

General,  or  Comman 

} 

Kitchi  Ohimaio 

der  in  Chief 

Simattganijh 

Grapes 

Shoamin 

Great 

Manatou 

Greedy- 

SawfaivkiJJi 

Guts 

Olawbifi 

H 

Hare 

Wavipoes 

Heart 

Michewak 

Hate 

Skingaurimavj 

Half 

Ntwbal 

Hair,  human 

Lijfis 

Hair  of  beafts 

Pewal 

Handfome 

Canoginne 

Have 

Tandaulaiu 

Head 

Ouftecouan 

Heaven 

Speminkakwin 

Herb 

Maje/k 

Here 

Aconda 

Hidden 

Kemouch 

II            Home 

Entayent 

Honor 

Mackawalaia 

Hot 

Akcjliotta 

How 

Tawn'e 

How  many 

Tawnemilik 

Hunt 

Kewaffa 

Hut,  or  Houfe 

Wig-lFaum            Indian 
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Indiana 

Ifiinawbah 

Iron 

Pewawbick 

Illand 

Minis 

Immediately 

VFebatch 

Indian  Corn 

Mittawmin 

Intirely 

Nawpitck 

Importer 

Maivlaivtij/ie 

It  might  be  fo 

Tawneendo 

K 

- 

Kettle 

Achihns 

King,  or  Chief 

Okenww 

Keep 

Garevoerimarc* 

Knife 

Mochoman 

Knife  that  is  crooked 

Cootawgon 

Know 

Thickeremazo 

i 

Lake 

Laugh 
Lazy 

* 

1 
Kitdilggnmiink 
Pawpi 
Kittimi 

Lame 

Kikekate 

I 

Leave 

Pockiton 

Letter 

Maw/ignaugmi 

■{... 

Hp 

Life 

Nouchimoivin 

Love 

Sauhk 

Long  flnce 

Shawffiia 

Land  Carriage 

Cappatawgon 

Lofe 

Packilaugu'd 

Lie  down 

JVeepeme&v 

Little 

Waubefhecn 

M 

1 
1 

Meat 

JFeas 

Much 

Man 
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Man 

AlliJJinape 

March,  to  go 

Pimmouffie 

Marry 

Weewin 

Medicine 

Mqfkikk 

Merc  hand  ife 

Alokochigon 

Moon 

Debicot 

Mortar  to  pound  ! 

in 

Poutazvgon 

Male 

Nape 

Miftrefs 

Neremoujin 

N 

Needle 

Shawbonkln 

Near 

Pewitch 

Nation 

hinee 

Never 

Caivikkaio 

Night 

Debicot 

No 

Kaw 

Nofe 

Yock 

Nothing 

Kakego 

Not  yet 

Kawmifchi 

Not  at  all 

Kagutch  * 

Nought,  good  for  nothing 

Malatat 

O 

Old 

Kauwe/Jiins 

Otter 

Nikkik 

Other 

Qoutack 

r 

Pipe 

Jp 

Poagan 

Part,  wkatpart 

Tawnapes. 

Play 

Packeigo 

Powder,  gun  or, 

dull 

Pingo    ^ 

Peace,  to  make 

Pecacotiche 

Pray                 A 

Tawlaimia 

Proper 

Saivfega 

Presently 

Webatch 

Peninfula 

Minnffii 
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Q. 

Quick 

Kegotcl 

R 

Regard 

Wawhemo 

Red 

Mi/cow 

Refolve 

Tibelindon 

Relation 

Towzuemaiu 

Refpeft 

Taivbawmic£ 

Raia 

Kimmetuan 

Robe 

Oc&olaw 

River 

Sippim 

Run,  to 

S 
Sad 

Pitchhi 

Talimijjie 

Sail 

Pemifcaw 

Sack,  or  Bag 

Majkimot 

Sea,  or  large  Lake 

Agankitchigarumink 

Shoes 

Maukiffin 

Ship,  or  large  Canoe 

Kitchi  Cheman 

Sorry 

Wfcottiffie 

Spirit 

Manitou 

Spoon 

Michwon 

Star 

Alank 

Steal 

Kemautln 

Stockings 

Mittaus 

Strong 

Majkkatesodh 

Sturgeon 

Lavomack 

Sun 

Ktfa                                          j 

Sword 
Surprifing 

Simaugan 
Etwah,  Etivah 

See 

Wawbemo 

Since 

Mapedoh 

Shirt 

Papawkwean 

Slave 

Wackan 

Sleep 

Nippee 

Sit  dowa 

Mintepin 
U  *                            Take 

i 
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Take 

Emaundah 

Teeth 

Tibbit 

That 

Mawbah 

There 

Watfaudebl 

This 

Maundah 

Truly 

Kikit 

Together 

Mawmawwee 

Tobacco 

Semau 

Tongue 

Outon 

Tired 

Tawkonfie 

Too  little 

Ofaummangis 

Too  much 

QJfautie 

Thank  you 

JMegwatch 

To-morrow 

JVawbunh 

To-morrow  the 

day  after 

Oufwawbunk 

W 

Warriors 

Semauganaujh 

Water 

Nebbi 

War 

Nantaubaulato 

Way 

Mickon 

Well  then  ! 

Tauneendah  ! 

What  is  that  ? 

Wawwewin  f 

What  now  ? 

Quagonie  ? 

Whence 

Taunippi 

Where 

Tah 

White 

Wauhi 

Who  is  there  ? 

Quagonie  Maubah  f 

Wind 

Loutin 

Winter 

Pepoufi 

Woman 

Jckwee 

-Wood 

Mittic 

Wolf 

1 

Mawhingon 

Y 

Yefterday 

Petchilaivgn 

Yet 

Minnewatch 

Young 

Wtfconckifli 

Yeliow 

Wa&ZQ 

The 
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The  Numerical  Terms  of  the  Chipeways, 

One 

P&fhik 

Two 

Ninch 

Three 

Ntffbu 

Four 

Neau 

Five 

Naran 

Six 

NingoutwaJJbu 

Seven 

NinchozoaJJbu 

Eight 

Niffbwajfou 

Nine 

Snongaffbu 

Ten 

Mittauffbu 

Eleven 

Mittauffni  Pajhih 

Twenty- 

Ninchtawnaw 

Thirty 

Niffbu  Mittawnaw 

Forty 

Neau   Mittawnaw 

Fifty 

Naran    Mittawnaw 

Sixty 

Ningoutwaffou  Mittawnaw 

Seventy 

Ninchowaffbu    Mittawnaw 

Eighty 

Niffbwaffbu    Mittawnaw 

Ninety 

ShongaJJbu  Mittawnaw 

Hundred 

Mittauffbu  Mittawnaw 

Thoufand 

{Mittauffbu   Mittauffbu? 
\      Mittawnaw 

A  fhort  Vocabulary  of  the  Naudoweffie 
Language. 


Axe 


Ajhpaw 


Beaver 
Buffalo 
Bad 
Broach 
Bear,  a 


Chawhah 

Tazvtongo 

Shejah 

Muzahootoo 

fVahkon/Jiejah 


Canoe 
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Canoe 

Cold 

Child,  a  Male 

Child,  a  Female 

Come  here 


Waahtok 

Mechuetak 

Wechoakfek 

fThacheek/ek 

dccooyouiyare 


Dead 
Beer 
Dog 


Eat 
Ears 
Eyes 
Evil 


E 


Negujh 

Tohinjoh 

Shungufi 


Eckawmenaw 
Nookak 
EJktih 
Skejak 


Fire 
Father 
Frenchman 
Falls  of  Wate? 
Friend 

G 

Good 

Give 

Go  away 

God,  or  the  Great  Spirit 

Gun 

Great 

Gold 


Paahah 
Otak 

Neehteegujk 
Owak  Menah 
Kitchiivah 


WoJJitah 

Accooyth 

Accoovjah 

JVakou 

Muzah  Wakoti 

Tongo 

Muxaliam 


Hea 
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Hear 

Horfe 

Home,  or  domeftic 

Houfe 

Heaven 
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Nwkiflton 
Shmtongo 
Shuah 
Teebee 
Wofitah  Teebst 


*%.$. 


Iron 
I,  or  me 


K 


King,  or  Chief 
Kill 


Muzah 
Meoh 


Otah 
Negujfttaugatv 


Little 
Long 
Lake 
Love 


Jeftin 
Tongoom 
Tango  Mettek 
Ehwahmeak 


M 


Much 
More 
Moon 

Mouth 
Medal 
Mine 
Milk 


Otah      * 

Qtenatti 

Oweeh 

Eeh 

Muzak  Otah 

Mewak 

Etfawboh 


No 
Near 


N 


Heyah 
Jeeftinaiu 


OKI 
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O 
*)h-  r  H^Anlyakic  f 


Pipe 

Pipe  of  Peace 


Shanuapaw 
Shanuapaiu  Wakm 


Rain 
Ring 
Round 


Owah  Meneh 

Muzamchupak 

Chupah 


Smoke 

Salt  Water 

See,  to 

Sleep 

Snake 

Sun 

Spirit 

Spirituous  Liquors 

Snow 

Surprising 

Silver 


Shaiveah 

Menis  Quedk 

Efitaw 

EJIiteemo 

Qmhjhcccm 

Paahtah 

Wakon 

Meneh  Wakm 

Sinnee 

Hopiniayare 

Muzaham 


Tobacco 
Talk 
Tree 
There 


W 


Woman 
Wonderful 


Sfzazv/aJ/aw 
Owehchm 
Ochaw 
Dache 


Wimwhjah 
hopimjare 


Water 
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Water 

What 

Who  is  there r 

Wicked 


You 

Young 

You  are  good 

You  are  a  Spirit 

You  are  my  good  Friend 

No  Good 


Meneh 
Tawgo 

Taivgodache  f 
Hey  ah  at  cht a 


Che 

Hawpawnatb 

Wajhtah  Chee 

Wakon  Chee 

Wajhtah  Kitchiivah  Chee 

Heycdi  Wajhtah 


The  Numerical  Terms  of  the  Naudoweffies. 


One 
Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 

Hundred 

Thoufand 


Woncham 

Noompaw 

Yawmonee 

Toboh 

Sawbutte 

Shawcoo 

Shawcopee 

Shahindohin 

Nebochu  nganong 

Wegochunganong 

Wegochunganong  Wen  chaw 

Wegochunganong  Noompaw 

Wegochunganong  Yawmonee 

Wegochunganong  Toboh 

Wegochunganong  Sawbuttge 

Wegochunganong  Shaivco 

Wegochunganong  Shawcopee 

C  Wegochunganong   Sitahin- 

I       dohin 

\    Wegochunganong 

\      chunganong 
Opohng 
Wegochunganong  GpoJing 
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To  this  mort  vocabulary  of  the  Naudowcflie  language, 
I  (hall  adjoin  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
unite  their  words.  I  have  chofen  for  this  purpofe  a  fhort 
fong,  which  they  fing,  with  fome  kind  of  melody,  though 
not  with  any  appearance  of  poetical  meafures,  when  they 
fet  out  on  their  hunting  expeditions :  and  have  given  as 
near  a  tranflation  as  the  difference  of  the  idioms  will  per- 
mit. 


Meoh   accoowah  ejlitato  paatah   negufitawgauo  JJiejah  tne- 

nah.       Tongo    Wukon  meoh  ivojhta,  paatah   accoowah.  Ho- 

piniyahie  oweeh  accooyee  meoh)  wojhta  patah  ctak  tohinjoh  meoh 
teebee, 

I  will  rife  before  the  fun,  and  afcend  yonder  hill,  to 
fee  the  new  light  chafe  away  the  vapors,  and  difperfe 
the  clouds.  Great  Spirit,  give  me  fuccefs.  And  when 
the  fun  is  gone,  lend  me  oh  moon,  light  fufficient  to  guide 
me  with  fafety  back  to  my  tent  loaden  with  deer  ! 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Of  the*  Beafts,  Birds,  Fifties,  Reptiles,  and 
Infe&s,  which  are  found  in  the  interior 
Parts  of  North- America. 


OF  thefe  I  mall,  in  the  firft  place,  give  a  catalogue, 
and  afterwards  a  defcription  of  men  only  as  are 
either  peculiar  to  this  country,  or  which  differ  in  fome 
material  point  fromthofe  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  other 
realms 


OF    THE    BEASTS. 


The  Tiger,  the /Bear,   Wolves,  Foxes,  Dcgs,  the  Cat 
of  the  Mountain,  the  Wild  Cat,  the  Buffalo,  the  Deer* 

the 
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the  Elk,  the  Moofe,  the  Carraboo,  the  Carcajou,  the 
Skunk,  the  Porcupine,  the  Hedge-hog,  the  Woodchuck, 
the.  Racoon,  the  Marten,  the  Fiflier,  the  Mufquafh, 
Squirrels,  Hares,  Rabbits,  the  Mole,  the  Weafel,  the 
Moufe,  the  Dormoufe,  the  Beaver,  the  Otter,  the  Mink, 
and  Bats. 

.  •  The  TIGER.  The  Tiger  of  America  refembles 
in  fhape  thofe  of  Africa  and  Afia,  but  is  confiderably 
fmaller.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  fo  fierce  and  ravenous 
as  they  are.  The  color  of  it  is  a  darkifli  fallow,  and  it 
is  entirely  free  from  fpots.  I  faw  one  on  an  ifland  in  the 
Chipeway  River,  of  which  I  had  a  very  good  view,  as  it 
was  at  no  great  diftance  from  me.  It  fat  up  on  its  hind. 
er  parts  like  a  dog  ;  and  did  not  feem  either  to  be  -appre- 
hend ve  of  our  approach,  or  to  difcover  any  ravenous  in- 
clinations. It  is  however  very  feldom  to  be  met  with  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  BEAR.     Bears  are  very  numerous  on  this  con- 
tinenr,  but  more  particularly  fo  in  the  northern   parts  of 
it,  and  contribute  to  furnifli    both  food  and   beds   for  al- 
moit  every  Indian   nation.     Thofe  of  America   differ  in 
many  refpecls  from  thofe  either  of  Greenland   or  Ruffia, 
they    being  not   only   fomewhat   fmaller,    but    timorous 
and  inoffenfive,    unlefs   they  are  pinched  by  hunger,  or 
fmartmg  from  a   wound.    "The  fight  of  a  man  terrifies 
them  ;   and   a  dog   will  put  feveral  to  flight.     They  are 
extremely  fond  of  grapes,  and  will  climb   to  the  top  of 
the  higheft  trees   in  quefl  of  them.     This  kind  of  food 
renders  their  flefh    exceflively  rich,  and   finely  flavored; 
and  it  is  conlequently   preferred  by   the  Indians  and  tra- 
cers   to   that   of    any    other    animal.     The  fat  is   very 
white,  and  befides   being   fweet  and    wholefome,    is  pof- 
fefTed   of  one  valuable  quality,   which  is,  that  it   never 
cloys.     The  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  conftantly  anoint 
themfelves,  with  it,  and  to    its   efficacy  they  in    a  great 
meafure  owe  their  agility.     The   feafoij    for   hunting  the 
bear  is  during  the    winter;     when    they   take   up   their 
abode   in  hollow   trees,   or  make  themfelves  dens  in  the 
roots  of    thofe  that    are    blown    down,    the  entrance   of 
which  they  flop  up  with  branches  of  firvthat  lie  fcattered 
-bout.     From  thefe  retreats  it  is  faicj  they  flir  not  whijil 
X  the 


■ 
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(he  weather  continues  fevere,  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  they  do  not  provide  ihenfftlves  with  food,  they  are 
fuppofecl  to  be  enabled  by  nature  to  fubfift  for  fome  months 
without;  ami  during  this  time  to  continue  of  the  fame 
bulk. 

The  WOLF.  The  wolves  of  Ncrth- America  are 
much  lefs  than  thofe  which  are  met  with  in  other  pans 
of  the  world.  Tbev  hs-ve,  however,  in  common  with 
the  reil  of  their  ipecies,  a  wildnefs  in  their  looks,  and 
a  fiercenefs  in  their  eyes;  notwithflanding  which,  they 
are  far  from  being  Jo  ravenous  as  the  European  wolves, 
nor  will  they  ever  attack  a  man,,  except  they  have  acci- 
dentally fed  on.tbeflefh  of  thofe  (lain  in  battle.  When 
thev  herd  together,  as  they  often  do  in  the  winter,  they 
make  a  hideous  and  terrible  noife.  In  thefe  parts  there 
are  two  kinds;  one  of  which  is  of  a  fallow  color,  the 
other  of  a  dun,  inclining  to  a  black. 

The  FOX.  There  are  two  forts  of  foxes  in  North- 
America,  which  differ  only  in  their  color,  one  being  of 
a  reddifh  brown,  the  other  of  a  grey ;  thofe  of  the  lat- 
ter kind  that  are  found  near  the  river  Miriifiippi,  are 
extremely    beautiful,  their    hair    being     cf  a  iine  filver 

pre  v. 

b'oGS  The  dops  employed  by  the  Indians  m 
hunting  appear  to  be°all  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  they  car- 
ry their  ears  eretf,  and  greatly  refembje  a  wolf  about  the 
head  They  are  exceedingly  nfeful  to  them  in  their  hunt- 
ing  excursus,  and  will  attack  the  fierce  ft  cf  the  game 
they  are  in  purfuit  of.  They  are  alio  remarkable  for  then- 
fidelity  to  their  mailers;  but  being  ill  fed  by  them,  are 
very  troublefome  in  their  huts  or  tents.  m     k 

The  CAT  of  the  Mountain.  T»s  creature  is  m 
fti*pe'  like  acat,  only  much  larger.  The  hair  or  fur  re- 
fetsbies  alfo  the  ikin  of  that  domeftic  animal  ;  the  color, 
nwever  differs,  for  the  former  is  of  a  redd.ili  or  orange 
caft,  but  grows  lighter  near  the  belly.  The  whole  Jkiu 
b  beautified  with  black  (pots  of  different  figures,  of 
which  thofe  en  the  back  are,  long,  and  thole  on  tn€ 
lower  »arts  round.  On  the  ears  there  are  black  topes, 
This  creature  is  nearly  as  fierce  as  a  leopard,  but  will  le*r 
doixi  atiaek  a  man. 
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The  BUFFALO.  This- bead,  of  which  there  are 
3maz:ng  numbers  in  thefe  parts,  is  larger  than  an  ox, 
has  fhort  black  horns,  with  a  targe  bearcf  under  his  chin, 
and  his  head  is  io  full  of  hair,  that  it  falls  over  his  eves, 
and  gives  him  a  frightful  look.  There  is  a  bunch  on 'his 
back  jwhich  begins  at  the  haunches,  and  increasing  gra- 
dually to  the  fhoulders,  reaches  on  to  the  neck.  Both 
th'^sexcrefcenceand  its  whole  body  are  covered  with  long 
h  ir,  or  rather  wool,  of  a  dun  or  rmufe  color,  which  is 
exceedingly  valuable,  efpecially  that  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  body.  Its  head  is  larger  than  a  bull's,  with  a  very 
(hart  neck  ;  the  bread  is  broad,  and  the  body  decreafes 
towards  the  buttocks.  Thefe  creatures  will  run  away  at 
the  fight  of  a  man,  and  a  whole  h£rd  will  make'oj£ 
when,  they  perceive  a  {Ingle  dog.  The  flefh  of  the  buf- 
falo is  excellent  food,  its  hide  is  extremely  uieful,  and 
the  hair  very  proper  for  the  manufacture  of  various  arti- 
cles. 

The  DEER.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  deer  m 
North-Americ*,  and  thefe  are  higher  and  of  a  flimmer 
make  than  thofe  in  Europe.  Their  fhape  is  nearly  th^ 
fame  as  the  European,  their  color  of  a  deep  fallow,  and 
their  horns  very  large  and  branching.  This  beatt  is  the 
Fwiftefl:  on  the  American  plains,  and  they  herd  together 
as  they  do  in  other  countries. 

The  ELK  greatly  exceeds  the  deer  in  fize,  bein  r 
in  bulk  equal  to  a  horfe.  Its  body  is  (haped  like  that 
of  a  deer,  only  its  tail  is  remarkably  fhort,  being  not 
nrnre  than  three  inches  long.  The  color '  of  its  "fair, 
which  is  grey,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  camel,  but  of  a 
more  redd i ft  caff,  is  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  an  i 
as  coarte  as  that  of  a  horfe.  The  horns  of  th;s  ^creature 
grow  to  a  prodigious  fize,  extending  fo  wide  that  two 
or  three  perfons  might  fit  between  them  at  the  fame 
time.  They  are  not  forked  like  thofe  of  a  deer,  but 
have  all  their  teeth  or  branches' on  the  outer  edo-e.  Nor 
does  the  form  of  thofe  of  the  elk  refemble  a  deer's,  the 
former  being  flat,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  broad,  where- 
as ^  the  latter  are  round  and  considerably  narrower, 
They  fted  their  horns  every  year  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  by  Auguft  the' new   ones  are  nearly  arrived 

at 
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at  their  full  growth.  Notwithftanding  their  fize,  and 
the  means  of  defence  nature  has  furnifhed  them  with, 
they  are  as  timorous  as  a  deer.  Their  fkin  is  very  ufeful, 
and  willdrefsas  well  as  that  of  a  buck.  They  feed  on 
grafs  in  the  fummer,  and  on  rnofs  or  buds  in  the  win- 
ter 

The  MOOSE   is    nearly  about    the   fize  of  the  elk, 
and    the   horns  of  it  are  almoft  as  enormous  as   that  ani- 
mal's; the  item  of  them,    however,  is  not  quite  fo    wide, 
and  they  branch  on  both  fides  like  thofe   of  a  deer.     This 
creature  a Ifo  (beds  them  every  year.     Though   its  binder 
parts    are  very  broad,  its  tail  is   not  above  an  inch  long. 
It  has  feet  and  legs  like  a  camel  ;   its  head    is  about    two 
ftet  long,  its  upper  lip    much  larger  than   the  under,  and 
the  noifriis   of  it  are    fo    wide  that  a    man   might  thrufb 
his  hand  into  them  a  considerable  way.     The  hair  of  the 
tnoofe  is  light  grey,   mixed   with   a  blackifh  red.    ^  It  is 
very  elaftic,  for  though   it  be  beaten  ever   fo  long,  it  will 
retain  its  original   lhape.     The  rlefh   is  exceeding  good 
food,  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  very  nouriiliing.       The  note 
crupper   lip,  which  is  large  and  loofe  from   the  gums,  is 
^teemed   a    great  delicacy,    being   of  a   firm    confidence, 
between  marrow  and   griitle,  and   when    properly  dreffed , 
affords  a  rich, and  lufcious  dim.     Its  hide  is  very  proper, 
for  leather,  being   thick  and  ftrong,    yet    foft  and   pliable* 
The  pace  of  this  creature  is   always  a  tret,  which    is  fo 
expeditious,  that  it  is  exceeded  in  fwiftnefs   but  by   few 
of  its  fellow   inhabitants   of  thefe  woods.     It  is  generally 
found  in   the  forefts,  where  it  feeds  on  rnofs   and  buds. 
Though  this  creature  is  of  the  deer   kind,  it  never   herds 
as  thole  do.     Moft  authors  confound  it  with  the  elk,  deer 
or  carraboo,  but  it  is  a  fpecies  totally  different,  as   might 
bedifcovered  by  attending  to  the  deicription  I  have  given 
o'  each. 

The  CARRABOO.  This  beaft  is  not  near  {o 
tall  as  the  moofe,  however  it  is  fomething  like  it  in 
fhape,  only  rather  more  heavy,  and  inclining  to  the 
form  of  an  afs.  The.  horns  of  it  are  not  flat  as  thofe 
-  of  the  elk  are,  but  round  like  thofe  of  the  deer;  they 
alio  meet  nearer  together  at  the  extremities,  and  bend- 
more  over  the  face  than  either  thofe  of  the  elk  or    moofe.. 

It 
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It  partakes  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  deer,  and  is  with  dif- 
ficulty overtaken  by  its  purfuers.  The  ilefh  of  it  likewife 
is  equally  as  good,  the  tongue  particularly  is  in  high 
efteem.  "The  ikin  being  fmooth  and  free  from  veins,  u>  as 
valuable  as  fhamoy. 

The  CARCAJOU.  This  creature,  which  is  of 
t'e  cat  kin  .1,  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  the  preceding  four 
fpecies  of  1  eifts.  He  either  comes  upon  them  from  fome 
concealment  unperceived,  or  climbs  up  into  a  tree,  and 
taking  his  itation  on  fome  of  the  branches,  waits  till  one 
of  them  driven  by  an  extreme  of  heat  or  cold,  takes 
(helt?r  under  it;  when  hefaftens  upon  his  neck,  and  open- 
ing the  jugular  vein,  foon  brings  his  prey  to  the  ground. 
Th;s  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  his  long  tail,  with  which  he 
encircles  the  body  of  h:s  adverfary  ;  and  the  only  means 
they  have  to  (bun  their  fate,  is  by  flying  immediately  to 
the  water  ;  by  this  method,  as  the  carcajou  has  a  great 
diilike  to  that  element,  he  is  fometimes  got  rid  of  before  he 
can  effect  h:s  purpofe. 

The  SKUNK.  Th's  is  the  moil  extraordinary 
animal  that  the  American  woods  produce.  It  is  rather  leis 
than  a  pole-cat,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  it  is  there- 
fore often  rriftaken  for  that  creature,  but  it  is  vay  dif. 
ferent  from  it  in  many  points.  Its  hair  is  long  and  {rim- 
ing, variegated  with  large  black  and  white  fpots,  the 
former  moitly  on  the  moulders  and  rump  ;  its  ta'l  is 
very  bufhy,  like  that  of  the  fox,  part  black,  and  part, 
white  like  its  body  ;  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods  and 
hedgrs;  but  its  extraordinary  powers  are  only  {hewn 
when  it  is  purfued.  As  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  in  dan- 
ger, he  ejects,  to  a  great  diftance  from  behind,  a  fmali 
ffcream  of  water,  of  (o  fubtile  a  nature,  and  at  the 
lame  tine  of  fo  powerful  a  fmefl,  that  the  air  is  fainted 
with  it  for  half  a  mile  in  circumference;  and  his  purfu- 
ers,.whether  men  or  dogs,  being  almoit  (ijfFccated  with 
the  flench,  are  obliged  to  give  over  the  purfuit.  On 
th:s  account  he  ;s  called  by  the  French,  Enfant  du  Di- 
abie,  the  Child  of  the  Devil;  or  Bete  Puante,  the  Stink- 
ing Beat.  It  is  alrmlt  impoiTible  to  defcrlbe  the  noi- 
fome  effeels  of  the  liquid  with  which 
fiipplied  by  nature  fir  m  defence.     If  a  drop 
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on  your  clothes,  they  are  rendered  fa  difagreeable  that 
it  is  impofiible  ever  after  to  wear  them  j  or  if  any  of  it 
enters  your  eyelids,  the  pain  becomes  intolerable  for  a 
long  time,  and  perhaps  at  laft  you  lofe  your  fight.  The 
fmell  of  the  ikunk,  though  thus  to  be  dreaded,  is  not 
like  that  of  a  putrid  carcafe,  but  a  ftrong  foetid  effluvia 
of  mufk,  which  difpleafes  rather  from  "its  penetrating 
power  than  from  its  naufeoufnefs.  It  is  notwithstanding 
confidered  as  conducive  to  clear  the  head,  and  to  raife 
the  fpirits.  This  water  is  fuppofed  by  naturalifls  to  be 
its  urine  ;  but  I  have  differed  many  of  them  that  I  have 
fliot,  and  have  found  within  their  bodies,  near  the  urinal 
vefTel,  a  fmall  receptr.de  of  water,  totally  diftina  from 
the  bladder  which  contained  the  urine,  and  from  which 
alone  I  am  fatisfied  the  horrid  flench  proceeds.  After 
having  taken  out  with  great  care  the  bag  wherein  this- 
water  is  lodged,  I  havo  frequently  fed  on  them,  and  have 
found  them  very  fweet  and  good  ;  but  one  drop  emitted 
taints  not  only  the  carcafe,  but  the  whole  houfe,  and 
renders  every  kind  of  provifions,  that  are  ia  it,  unfit  for 
ufe.  With  great  juflice  therefore  do  the  French  give  it 
luch  a  diabolical  name. 

The  P  O  R  C  U  P I  N  E.  The  body  of  an  American 
porcupine  is  in  bulk  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  dog,,  but 
it  is  both  fhorter  in  length,  and  not  fo  high  from  the 
ground.  It  varies  very  much  from  thofe  of° other  coun- 
tries both  in  itsfhape  and  the  length  of  its  quills.  The- 
former  is  like  that  of  a  fox,  except  the  head,  which  is 
not  fo  fharp  and^  long,  but  refembles  more  that  of  a  rab- 
bit. Its  body  is  covered  with  hair  of  a  dark  brown, 
about  four  inches  long,  great  part  of  which  are  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  flraw,  and  are  termed  its  quills.  Thefe  are 
white,  with  black  points,  hollow  and  very  ftrong,  efpe. 
cially  thofe  that  grow  on  the  back.  The  quills  ferve  this 
creature  for  often  five  and  defenfive  weapons,  which  he 
carts  at  his  enemies,  and  if  they  pierce  the  flefh  in  the 
leaft  degree,  they  will  fink  quite  into  itrand  are  not  to  be 
extracted  without  incifi-on.  The  Indians  ufe  them  for 
Ivring  their  ears  and  nofes,  to  infert  their  pendants,  and 
alfo  by  way  of  ornament  in  their  {lockings,  hair,  &c.  be- 
fidfei  which,  they  greatly  efteem  the  flefh. 

The 
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The  WOOD-CHUCK  is  a  ground  animal  of 
the  fur  kind,  about  the  fize  of  a  marten,  being  nearly 
fifteen  inches  long  ;  its  body  however  is  rounder,  and  its 
legs  fhorter;  the  fore-pawb  of  it  are  broad,  and  con- 
ftrucled  for  the  purpofe  of  digging  holes  in  the  ground, 
where  it  burow*  like  a  rabbit ;  its  fur  is  of  a  grey  color,  on 
the  reddifh  caft,  and  its  flefh  tolerable  food. 

The  RACOON  is  fomewhat  lefs  in  fize  than  a 
beaver,  and  its  feet  and  legs  are  like  thofe  of  that  crea- 
ture, but  fliort  in  proportion  to  its  body,  which  refembles 
that  of  a  badger.  The  fhape  of  its  head  is,  much  like 
a  fox's,  only  the  ears  are  fhorter,  more  round  and  na- 
ked ;  and  its  hair  is  alfo  fimilar  to  that  animal's  bein^ 
thick,  long,  foft,  and  black  at  the  ends.  On  its  face 
there  is  a  broad  ftripe  that  runs  acrofs  it*  and  includes 
the  eyes,  which  are  large.  Its  muzzle  is  black,  and 
at  the  end  round  i(h  like  that  of  a  dog  ;  the  teeth  are 
alfo  fimilar to  thofe  of  a  dog  in  number  and  fhape;  the 
tail  is  long  and  round,  with  annular  ftripes  on  it  like  thofe 
of  a  cat  j  the  feet  have  five  long  (lender  toes,  armed  with 
fharp  claws,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  climb  up  trees  like 
a  monkey,  and  to  run  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
boughs.  It  makes  ufe  of  its  fore-feet,  in  the  manner 
of  hands,  and  feeds  itfelf  with  them.  The  flefh  of  this 
creature  is  very  good  in  the  months  of  September  and 
O&ober,  when  fruit  and  nuts,  on  which  it  likes  to  feed 
are  plenty.  * 

The  MARTEN  is  rather  larger  than' a  fquirrel, 
and  fomewhat  of  the  fame  make ;  its  legs  and  claws, 
however,  are  confiderably  fhorter.  Its  ears  are  fhort^ 
broad,  and  roundifli,  and  its  eyes  fliine  in  the  nightlike 
thofe  of  a  cat.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  fur  of 
a  brownifh  fallow  color,  and  there  are  fome  in  the  more 
northern  parts  which  are  black;  the  (kins  of  the  latter 
are  of  much  greater  value  than  the  others.  The  tail  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  which  makes  it  appear  thicker 
than  it  really  is.  Its  flefli  is  fornetimes  eaten,  but  is  not 
in  any  great efteem. 

The  MUSQUASH,  or  MUSK-RAT,  is  fo 
termed  for  the  exquifite  muik  which  it  affords.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  diminutive  of  the  beaver,   being  endowed 

with 
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with  all  the  properties  of  that  fagacious  animal,  and 
wants  nothing  but  fize  and  flrengtb,  being  not  much 
bigger  than  a  large  rat  of  the  Norway  breed,  to  rival 
the  creature  it  fo  much  refembles.  Was  it  not  for  its 
tail,  which  is  exactly  the  fame  as  that  of  an  European 
rat,  the  ftructure  of  their  bodies  is  (o  much  alike,  efpe- 
cially  the  head,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  fmall  bea- 
ver. Like  that  creature  it  builds  itfelf  a  cabin,  but  of 
a  lefs  perfect  conftruction,  and  takes  up  its  abode  near 
the  fide  of  fome  piece  of  water.  In  the  fpring  they 
leave  their  retreats,  and  in  pairs  fubfifl  on  leaves  and  roots 
till  the  fummer  comes  on,  when  they  feed  on  ftrawberries, 
rafberries,  and  fuch  other  fruits  as  they  can  reach.  At 
the  approach  of  winter  i hey  feperate,  when  each  takes  up 
its  lodging  apart  by  itfelf  in  fome  hollow  of  a  tree,  where 
they  remain  quite  unprovided  with  food,  and  there  is  the 
greateft  reafon  to  believe,  fubfifl  without  any  till  the  re- 
turn of  ipring. 

SQUIRRELS.  There  are  five  forts  of  fquir- 
rels  in  America  ;  the  red,  the  grey,  the  black,  the  va- 
riegated, and  the  flying.  The  two  former  are  exaclly 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  Europe ;  the  black  are  fcmewhat 
larger,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  color  ;  the  variegated 
alfo  refemble  them  in  fhape  and  figure,  but  are  very  beau- 
tiful, being  finely  firiped  with  white  or- grey,  and  fome- 
times  with  red  and  black.  The  American  flying  fquirrel 
is  much  lefs  than  the  European,  being  not  above  five  in- 
ches long,  and  of  a  ruffet  grey  cr  afh-color  on  the  back, 
and  white  en  the  under  parts.  It  has  black  prominent 
eyes,  like  thofe  of  the  moufe,  with  a  long,  flat,  broad 
tail.  By  a  membrance  on  each  fide,  which  reaches  from 
its  fore  to  its  hind  legs,  this  creature  is  enabled  to  leap 
from  one  tree  to  another,  even  if  they  Hand  a  confident 
ble  difbnee  apart;  this  loofe  fkin,  which  it  is  enabled 
to  ftretch  cut  like  a  fail,  and  by  which  it  is  buoyed  up, 
is  abouc  two  inches  broad,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine  hail 
cr  down.  It  feeds  upon  the  fame  provifions  as  the  othersj 
and  is  eafily  tamed. 

The  BEAVER.  This  creature  hs  been  fo.  often 
treated  of,  and  his  uncommon  abilities  fo  minutely  e'e- 
fcribttj,  that  any   further  account  of  it  will  appear  un- 
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neceflary;  however  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  of  my  readers 
who  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  form  and  pro- 
perties of  this  fagacious  and  nfeful  animal,  I  fhall  give 
a  concife  defcription  of  it.  The  beaver  is  an  amphibious 
quadruped,  w  hich  cannot  live  for  any  long  time  in  the 
water,  and  it  is  faid  is  even  able  to  exift  entirely  without  it, 
provided  it  has  the  convenience  of  fometimes  bathing  itfeli. 
The  largeft  beavers  are  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  breadth  over  the 
haunches  ;  they  weigh  about  fixty  pounds.  Its  head 
is  like  that  of  the  otter,  but  larger;  its  fnout  is  pretty 
long,  the  eyes  fmall,  the  ears  fhort,  round,  hairy  on 
the'"  outfide,  and  fmooth  within,  and  its  teeth  very 
long  ;  the  under  teeth  (land  out  of  their  mouths  about 
the  breadth  of  three  fingers,  and  the  upper  half  a  fin- 
ger, all  of  which  are  broad,  crooked,  ilrong,  and  fliarp  ; 
befides  thofe  teeth  called  the  incifors,  which  grow  double, 
are  fet  very  deep  in  their  jaws,  and  bend  like  the  edge 
of  an  axe,  they  have  fixteen  grinders,  eight  on  each 
fide,  four  above  and  four  below,  directly  oppofite  to 
each  other.  With  the  former  they  are  able  to  cut  down 
trees  of  a  confiderable  fize,  with  the  latter  to  break  the 
hardeft  fubftances.  Its  legs  are  fhort,  particularly  the 
fore-legs,  which  are  only  four  or  five  "inches  long,  and 
not  unlike  thofe  of  a  badger;  the  toes  of  the  fere-feet 
are  feparate,  the  nails  placed  obliquely,  and  are  hollow 
like  quills  j  but  the  hind  feet  are  quite  different,  and 
fur.iiihed  with  membranes  between  the  toes.  By  this 
means  it  can  walk  though  but  (lowly,  and  is  able  to  fwim 
with  as  much  eafe  as  any  other  aquatic  animal.  The  tail 
has  fomewhat  in  it  that  refembles  a  fifh,  and  feems  to  have 
no  manner  of  relation  to  the  red  of  the  body,  except 
the  hind  feet,  all  the  other  parts  being  fimilar  to -thofe 
of  land  animals.  The  tail  is  covered  with  a  fkin  furnifh- 
ed  with  fcales,  that  are  joined  together  by  a  pellicle  ; 
thefe  fc.aies  a  u!   the  thtekneO  of  parchment,   nearly 

a  l;n  ':        M  erally  of  a  hexagoni- 

cal  ne  az  fix  con:-  I  elav  n  or  twflfe 

lchesirTTenpth.  and  broadi  here  it  ,s 


four  inches  over,  tnan  eiiuer   u  ti ,•<: 

ty.     It  is  about  two  inches-  thick  near  the   boc 


it 
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it  is  almoft  round,  and  grows  gradually  thinner  aijj 
Matter  to  the  end.  The  color  of  the  beaver  is  different 
according  to  the  different  climates  in  which  it  is  found, 
Jn  themoft  northern  parts tbey  are  generally  quite  black  j 
in  more  temperate,  brown  ;  their  color  becoming  lighter  and 
lighter  as  they  approach  towards  the  fouth.  The  fur  is  of 
two  forts  all  over  the  body,  except  at  the  feet,  where  it  is 
very  fhort  ;  that  which  is  the  longeft  is  generally  in  length 
about  an  inch,  but  on  the  back  it  fometimes  extends  to  two 
inches,  gradually  diminishing-  towards  the  head  and  tail. 
This  part  of  the  fur  is  harfb,  coarfe  and  fbining,  and  cf 
Kttle  ufe  ;  the  other  part  conihls  of  a  very  thick  and  fine 
down,  fo  foft  that  it  feels  almoft  like  Yilk,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  what  is  commonly 
manufactured.  Callor,  which  is  ufeful  in  medicine,  is 
produced  from  the  body  of  this  creature  ;  it  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  its  tefticles,  but  later  discoveries  have  mown 
that  it  is  contained  in  four  bags,  fituated  in  the  lower  btU 
ly.  Two  of  which,  that  are  called  the  fuperior,  from 
their  being  more  elevated  than  the  others,  are  filled  with 
afoft,  refinous,  aclhefive  matter,  mixed  with  fmall  fibres, 
greyifli  without,  and  yellow  within,  of  a  flrong,  difagreea- 
ble,and  penetrating  fcent,  and  very  inflammable.  *Th':s 
isthetruecaftoreiim  ;  it  hardens  in  the  air,  and  becomes 
brown,  brittle,  and  friable.  The  inferior  bags  contain  an 
unctuous  liquor  like  honey  ;  the  color  of  which  is  a  pale 
yellow,  and  its  odor  fomewhat  different  from  the  other, 
being  rather  weaker  and  more  difagreeable ;  it  however 
thickens  as  it  grows  older,  and  at  length  becomes  about 
the  confidence  of  tallow.  This  has  alfo  its  particular  ufe 
in  medicine;  but  it  is  not  fo  valuable  as  the  the  true  cafto- 
feum. 

The  ingenuity  of  thefe  creatures  in  building  tre'r 
cabins,  and  in  providing  for  their  fubfiftence,  is  truly 
wonderful.  When  they  are  about  to  choofe  themf  Ives 
a  habitation,  they  affemble  in  companies  fometimes  of 
two  or  three  hundred,  and  after  mature  deliberation  fix 
on  a  place  where  plenty  of  provifions  rnd  all  nece(Taries 
are  to  be  found.  Their  houfes  are  always  fituated  in 
the  water,  and  whzn  they  can  find  neither  lake  nor  pond 
adjacent,,  they  endeavour  to  iupply  the  defect   by  (top- 
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Wffig  the  current  of  fome  brook  or  fmall  river,  by  means 
.«f  a  caufeway  or  dam.  For  this  purpofe  they  let  about 
felling  of  trees,  and  they  take  care  to  choofe  out  thofe 
that  grow  above  the  place  where  they  intend  to  build, 
that  they  may  fvvim  down  with  the  current.  Having 
fixed  on  thole  that  are  proper,  three  or  four  beavers 
placing  themfelves  round  a  Urge  one,  find  means  with 
their  ftrong teeth. to  bring  it  down.  They  alfo  prudent- 
ly contrive  that  it  (had  fall  towards  the  water,  that  they 
may  have  the  lefs  way  to  carry  it.  After  they  have  by 
a  continuance  of  the  fame  labour  and  induftry,  cut  it  in- 
to proper  lengths,  they  roll  thefe  into  the  water,  and 
navigate  them  towards  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
employed.  Without  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
meafu res  they  purfuein  the  conftrucldon  of  their  dams, 
I  mall  only  remark,  that  having  prepared  a  kind  of 
mortar  with  their  feet,  and  laid  it  on  with  their  tails, 
which  they  had  before  made  ufe  of  to  tranfport  it  .to 
fee  place  where  it  is  requisite,  .they  ..conftryct  them  with 
as  much  folidity  and  regularity  as  the  moil  experienced 
workmen  could  do.  The  formation  of  their  cabins  is 
no  lefs  amazing.  Thefe  are  either  built  on  piles  in  the 
middle  of  the  imalJ  lakes  they  have  thus  formed,  on  the 
b^ink  of  a  river,  or  at  the  extremity  of  fome  point  of 
land  that  advances  into  a  lake.  The  figure  of  them  is 
round  or  oval,  and  they  are  fafhioned  with  an  ingenuity 
equal  to  -their  dams.  Two  thirds  of  .the  edifice  ft  and 
above  the  water,  and  this  part  is  fufijcj^ntly  capacious 
to  contain  eight  or  ten  inhabitants.  Each  beaver  has 
his  place  afligned  him,  the  floor  of  which  he  curioufly 
ftrews  with  leaves,  or  fmall  branches  of  the  pine-tree, 
fo  as  to  render  it  clean  and  comfortable;  and  their  ca- 
bins are  all  fituated  fo  contigious  to  each  other,  as  to 
allow  of  an  eafy  communication.  The  winter  never 
furprifts  thefe  animals  before  their  bufinefs  is  completed  ; 
for  by  the  latter  end  of  September  their  houfes  are  finifh- 
ed,  and  their  ftock  of  provisions  is  generally  laid  in. 
Thefe  confift  of  fmall  pieces  of  wood  whofe  texture  is 
■foft,  fuch  as  the  poplar,  the  afpin,  or  wtflow,  &c.  which 
-they  lay  up  in  piles,  and  difpofe  of  in  fuch  manner  as 
Jopreferve  their  mioif&ire.     Was  I  to   enumerate  every 

in  fiance 
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inftance  of  fagacity  that  is  to  be  difcovered  in  thefe  ani- 
mals, they  would  fill  a  volume,  and  prove  not  only  enter- 
taining but  inftrucYmg. 

The  OTTER.  This  creature  alfo  is  amphibious, 
and  greatly  refembles  a  beaver,  but  is  very  different  from 
it  in  many  refpects.  Its  body  is  nearly  as  long  as  a  bea- 
ver's but  confiderably  lefs  in  all  its  parts.  The  muzzle, 
eyes,  and  the  form  of  the  head  are  nearly  the  lame,  but  the 
teeth  are  very  unlike,  for  the  otter  wants  the  large  in- 
cifors  or  nippers  that  a  beaver  has;  inftead  of  thefe,  all 
his  teeth,  without  any  diftinction,  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  a  dog  or  wolf.  The  hair  alfo  of  the  former  is  not 
half  fo  long  as  that  belonging  to  the  latter,  nor  is  the 
color  of  it  exactly  the  lame,  for  the  hair  of  an  otter 
under  the  neck,  ffomach,  and  belly,  is  more  greyifh 
than  that  of  a  beaver,  and  in  many  other  refpecls  it 
likewife  varies.  This  animal,  which  is  met  with  in 
molt  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  much  greater  num- 
bers in  North-America,  is  very  mifchievous,  and  when 
he  is  clofely  purfued,  will  not  only  attack  dogs  but 
men. 

It  generally  feeds  upon  fiili,  efpecially  in  the  fummer, 
but  in  the  winter  is  contented  with  the  bark  of  trees,  or 
the  produce  of  the  fields.  Its  flefh  both  taftes  and  fmells 
offifh,  and  is  not  wholefome  food,  though  it  is  fome- 
times  eaten  through  neceiTity. 

The  MINK  is  of  the  otter  kind,  and  fubfifts  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  fhape  and  fize  it  refembles  a  pole-cat, 
being  equally  long  and  (lender.  Its  fkin  is  blacker  than 
that  of  an  otter,  or  almoin  any  other  creature ;  "  as 
"  black  as  a  mink,"  being  a  proverbial  expreflicn  in 
America  ;  it  is  not  however  To  valuable,  though  this  great- 
ly depends  on  the  leafon  in  which.it  is  taken.  Its  tail 
is  round  like  that  of  a"  inake,  but  growing  flattifa  to- 
wards the  end,  and  is  entirely  without  hair.  An  agree- 
able mufky  fcent  exhales  from  its  body  ;  and  it  is  met 
with  near  the  fources  cf  rivers  on  whofe  banks  it  chiefly 
lives. 

OF 
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OF    THE    BIRDS. 


The  Eagle,  the  Hawk,  the  Night  Hawk,  the  Fifli 
Hawk,  the  Whipp  rwill,  the  Raven,  the  Crow  the 
Owl,  Parrots,  the  Pelican,  the  Crane,  the  Stork,  the 
Cormorant,  the  Heron,  the  Swan,  the  Goofe,  Ducks, 
Teal,  the  Loon,  the  Water-Hen,  the  Turkey,  the  Heath 
Cock,  the  Partridge,  the  Quail,  Pigeons,  the  Snipe, 
Larks,  the  Woodpecker,  the  Cuckoo,  the  Blue  Jay,  the 
Swallow,  the  Wakon  Bird,  the  Black  Bird,  the  Red 
Bird,  the  Thrum,  the  Whetfaw,  the  Nightingale,  the 
King  Bird,  the  Robin,  the  Wren,  and  the  Humming 
Bird. 

The  E  A  G  L  E.  There  are  only  two  forts  of  eagles 
in  thefe  parts,  the  bald  and  the  grey,  which  are  much 
the  fame  in  fize,  and  fimilar  to  the  fhape  of  thofe  of  other 
countries. 

The  NIGHT  HAWK,  ^  This  bird  is  of  the 
hawk  fpecies,  its  bill  being  crooked.,  its  wings  formed  for 
fwiftnefs,  and  its  fhape  nearly  like  that  of  the  common 
hawk  ;  but  in  fize  it  is  considerably  lefs,  and  in  color 
rather  darker.  It  is  fcaroelyever  feen  but  in  the  evening, 
when,  at  the  approach  of  twilight,  it  flies  about,  and 
darts  itfelfin  wanton  gambols  at  the  head  of  the  belated 
traveller.  Before  a  thunder-fhower  thefe  birds  are  feen 
at  an  amazing  height  in  the  air  afTembk-d  together  in 
great  numbers,  as  iwallows  are  obferved  to  do  on  the  fame 
occafion. 

The  Wr  HIP  PER  WILL,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  * 
the  Indians,  the  Muckawifs,  This  extraordinary  bird  is 
fomewhat  like  the  laft- mentioned  in  its  "fhape  and  color, 
only  it  has  fome  whitifh  ftripes  acrofs  the  wings,  and 
like  that  is  feldom  ever  feen  till  after  fun-fct.  It  alfo  is 
never  met  with  but  during  the  fpring  and  fummer  months. 
As  foon  as  the  Indians  are  informed  by  its  notes  of  its 
return,  they  conclude  that  the  froft  is  entirely  gone,  in 
which  they  are  ieldom  deceived  ;  and  on  receiving  this 
affurance  of  milder  weather,  begin  to  few  their  corn* 
Y  It 
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It  acquires  its  name  by  the  noife  it  makes,  which  to 
the  people  of  the  colonies  founds  like  the  name  they 
give  it.  Whipper-will;  to  an  Indian  ear  Muck-a-wifs* 
The  words,  it  is  true,  are  not  alike,  but  in  this  manner 
ihey  flrike  the  imagination  of  each;  and  the  circumftance 
is -a  proof  that  the  fame  founds,  if  they  are  not  rendered1 
certain  by  being  reduced  to  the  rules  of  orthography, 
might  convey  different  ideas  to  different  people.  As  < 
foot!  as  night  comes  on,  thefe  birds  will  place  themfelves 
on  the  fences,  Humps,  or  ftones  that  lie  near  fome  houfe, 
and  repeat  their  melancholy  notes  without  any  variation 
till  midnight.  The  Indians,  and  fome  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  back  fettlements,  think  if  this  bird  perches 
■upon  any  houfe,  that  it  betokens  fome  mifhap  to  the  in- 
habitants of  it. 

The  FISH  HAWK  greatly  refembles  the  lat- 
ter in  its  fhape,  and  receives  his  name  from  his  food, 
which  is  generally  fifh  \  it  fkims  over  the  lakes  and  rivers 
and  fometimes  leems  to  lie  expanded  on  the  water,  as  he 
hovers  fo  clofe  to  it,  and  having  by  fome  attractive 
power  drawn  the  fifh  within  its  reach,  darts  fuddenly 
upon  them.  The  charm  it  makes  ufe  of  is  fuppoied  to 
be  an  oil  contained  in  a  fmall  bag  in  the  body,  and 
which  nature  has  by  fome  means  or  other,  fupplied  him 
with  the  power  of  ufing  for  this  purpofe  ;  it  is  how- 
ever very  certain  that  any  bait  touched  with  a  drop 
of  the  oil-  collected  from  this  bird  is  an  irrefiflible  lure 
for  all  forts  of  fifh,  and  infures  the  angler  of  great  fuc- 
cefs. 

The  OWL.  The  only  fort  of  owls  that  is  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Miffiffippi  is  extremely  beautiful  in  its 
plumage,  being  of  a  fine  deep  yellow  or  gold  color,  plea- 
iingly  (haded  and  fpotted. 

The  CRANE.  There  is  a  kind  of  a  crane  in  thefe; 
parts,  which  is  called  by  Father  Kennipuv  a  pelican, 
that  is  about  the  fi-ze  of  the  European  c ran?,  of  a  greyifh 
color,  and  with  long  legs;  but  this  fpecies.  differs  from 
all  others  in  its  bill,  which  is  about  twelve  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  and  an  half  broad,  of  which  breadth  it  con- 
tinues to  the  end^  where  it  is  blunted,  and  round  like  a 
paddle  ;.  its  tongue  is  of  the  fame  length. 

DUCKS. 
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DUCKS.  Among  a  variety  of  wild  ducks,  the 
different  fpecies  of  which  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty, 
I  (hall  confine  my  description-  to  one  fort,  that  is,  the 
wood  duck,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  Canard  Branchus. 
This  fowl  receives  its  name  from  its  frequenting  the 
woods,  and  perching  on  the-  branches  of  trees,  whch  no 
ocher  kind  of  water  fowl  (a  charadteriftic  that  this  ftill 
preferves)  is  known  to  do.  It  is  nearly  of  a  fize  with 
other  ducks  ;  its  plumage  is  beautifully  variegated,  and 
very  brilliant.  The  flefh  of  it  alfo,  as  it  feeds  but  little 
on  fifh,  is  finely  flavored,  and  much  fuperior  to  any  other 
fort. 

The  TEAL.  I  have  already  remarked  in  my 
Journal,  that  the  teal  found  on-  the  Fox  River,  and  the 
head  branches  of  the  Miffiflippi,  are  perhaps  not  to  be 
equalled  for  the  fatnefs  and  delicacy  of  their  flefh  by  any 
other  in  the  world.  In  colour,  fhape,  and  fize  they 
are  very  little  different  from  thofe  found  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  L  O  O  N  is  a  water  fowl,  fomewbat  lefs  than  a 
teal,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  the  dobchick.  Its  wings  are  fhort, 
audits  legs  and  feet  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  ; 
the  color  of  it  is  a  dark  brown,  nearly  approaching ''to 
black  ;  and  as  it  feeds  only  on  fifh,  the  flefh  of  it  is  ve- 
ry ill  flavored.  Thefe  birds  are  exceedingly  nimble  and 
expert  at  diving,  fo  that  it  is  alrnoit  impoflible  for  one 
perfon  to  moot  them,  as  they  will  dextroufly  avoid  the 
fliot  by  diving  before  they  reach  them;  fo  ■  that  it- re- 
quires three  perfons  to  kill  one  of  them,  and  this  can  only 
he  done  the  moment  itraifes  its  head  out  of  the  water  ss 
it  returns  to  the  furface  after  diving.  It  however  only 
repays  the  trouble  taken  to  obtain  it,  by  the  excellent 
fpcvri  it  affords. 

The  PARTRIDGE.  There  are  three  forts  of 
partridges  here,  the  brown,  the  red,  and  the  black,  the 
firii  of  which  is  mod  efleemed,  They  are  all  much 
larger  than  the  European  partridges,  being  nearly  the 
fize  of  a  hen  pheafant  ;  their  head  and  eyes  are  alfo 
like  that  bird,  and  they  have  all  long  tails,  which  they 
fpread  like  a  fan,  but  not  ereel ;  but  contrary  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  in  other  countries,  they   will  perch  on 
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the  branches  of  the  poplar  and  black  birch,  on  the  buds  oi 
which  they  feed  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  twilight  of 
the  evening,during  the  winter  months,  when  they  are  eafiiy 
fliot. 

The  WOOD  PIGEON  is  nearly  the  fame  as-ours, 
and  there  are  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mifliffippi,  that  they  will  fornetimes  darken 
the  fun  for  feveral  minutes. 

The  WOODPECKER.  This  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful bird  ;  there  is  one  iort  whofe  feathers  are  a  mixture  of 
various  colors  ;  and  another  that  is  brown  all  over  the  bo- 
dy, except  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  of  a  fine  red. 
As  this  bird  isfuppofed  to  make  a  greater  noife  than  ordi- 
nary at  particular  times,  it  is  conjectured  his  cries  then  de- 
note rain. 

The  BLUE  JAY.  This  bird  is  Shaped  nearly 
like  the  European  jay,,  only  that  its  tail  is  longer.  Oil 
the  top  of  its  head  is  acred  of  blue  feathers-,  which  is- 
raffed  or  let  down  at  pleafure.  The  lower  part  of  the 
neck  behind,  and  the  back,  are  of  a  purplifh  color,  and 
the  upper  fides  of  the  wings  and  tail,  as  well  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  rump,  are  of  a  fine  blue  ;  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  are  blackifh,  faintly  tinctured  with 
dark  blue  on  the  edges-,  whilit  the  other  parts  cf  the 
wing  are  barred  acrofs  with  black  in  an  elegant  manner. 
Upon  the  whole  this  bird  can  fcarcely  be  exceeded  in 
beauty  by  any  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  this  or  other 
climates.  It  has  the  fame  jetting  motion  that  jays  gene- 
rally have,  and  its  crv  is  far  more-  pleafing. 

The  W  AK  ON  B  I  R  D,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Indians,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  birds 
of  paradife.  The  name  they  have  given  it,  is  exprehVe 
of  its  fuperior  excellence,  and  the  veneration  they  have 
for  it;  the  wakon  bird  being  in  their  language  the  bird 
of  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  nearly  the  fize  of  a  fwallow, 
of  a  brown  coloiy  fhaded  about  the  neck  with  a  bright 
green  ;  the  wings  are  of  a  darker  brown  than  the  body  ; 
its  tail  is  compofed  of  four  or  five  feathers,  which  ^  are 
three  times  as  long  as' its  body,  and  which  are  beautiful- 
ly  {haded    with  ereea  and  purple.     It  carries  this  fine 
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length  of  plumage  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  peacock  does, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  ever  raiies  it  into  the  erecl: 
pofition  that  bird  fometimes  does.  I  never  faw  any  of 
thcfe  birds  in  the  colonies,  but  the  Naudoweflie  Indians 
caught  feveral  of  them  when  I  was  in  their  country,  and 
feemed  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  a  fuperior  rank  to 
any  other  of  the  feathered  race. 

'  The  BLACK  BIRD.  There  are  three  forts  of 
birds  in  North-America  that  bear  this -name;  the  firft  is 
the  common,  eras  it  is  there  termed,  the  crow  black  bird, 
which  is  quite  black,  and  of  the  fame  fize'and  fhape  of 
thofe  in  Europe,  but  it  has  not  that  melody  in  its  notes, 
which  they  have.  In  the  month  of  September  this  fort- 
fly  in  large  flights,  and  do  great  mikhief  to  the  Indian 
corn,  which  is  at  that  timejuft  ripe.  The  fecond  fort  is 
the  red-wing,  which  ft  rather  fmaller  than  the  firft  fpe- 
cies,  but  like  it  is  black  all  over  Hi  body,  except  on  the 
lower  rim  of  the  wings,  •  where  it  is  a  fine,  bright,  full , 
fcarlet.  It  builds  its  neii,  and  chiefly  reforts  among  the 
fmall  bufhes  that  grow  in  meadows  and  low,  fvvampy 
places.  It  whiftles  a  few  notes,  but  is  not  equal  in  its 
fong  to  the  European  black  bird,  The  third 'fort  is  ■  of 
the  fame  Iize  as  the  latter,  and  is  jet  black  like  that,  but 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  wing,  jnft  below  the  back,  is  of 
a  fine,  clear  white;  as  if  nature  intended  to  diverfify  the 
fpecies,  and  to  atone  for  the  want  of  a  melodious" pipe 
by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  ;  for  this  alfo  is  deficient  in 
its  mufical  powers.  The  beaks  of  every  fort  are  of  a  full 
yellow,  and  the  females  of:  each  of  a  ruily  black  like  the 
European. 

The  RED  B  I  R  D  is  about  the  -fize  of  a  fparrow, 
but  with  a  long  tail,  and  is  all  over  of  a  bright  ^vermillion 
color.  I  faw  many  of  them- about  the  Ottawa  w  Lakes,  > 
but  I  could  not  learn  that  they  fung.  I  alfo  obferved  in 
fome  other  parts  a  bird  of  much  the  fame  make,  that  was 
entirely  of  a  fine  yellow.* 

.  The  W  H  E  T  S  A  W  is  of  the  cuckoo  kind,  being 
like  that,  a  fo-iitary  bird,  and  fcarcely  everi'san.,  In  the 
fummer  months  it  is  heard  in  the  groves,  -where  it  makes 
the  filing  of  a  law  ;  horn  which,  it  receives 

Y^;2   •,  The 
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The  KING  BIRD  is  like  a  (wallow,  and  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  black  martin  or  fwift. 
It  is  called  the  King^  Bird  becaufe  it  is  able  to  mafter.al- 
jmoft  every  bird  that  flies,  I  have  often  feen  it,  bringdown 
a  hawk. 

The  H  U  MJMI  N.G.  B  I  R,D.  This  beautiful  bird, 
which  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of. the 
air,  Is  about  the  third  part  the  fize  of  a  wren,  and  is 
fhaped  extremely  like  it.  Its  legs,  which  are  about  an 
inch  long,  appear  like  two  fmall  needles,  and  its  body,  is 
proportionable  to  them.  But  its  plumage  exceeds  de- 
scription. On  its  head  it  has  a  fmall  tuft  of  a  jetty,  finn- 
ing black;  the  breaft  of,  it  is  red,  the  belly  white,  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  of  the  fineft  pale  green  ;.  and  fmall 
fpecks  of  gold  are  fcattered  with  inexpreflibb  grace  over 
the  whole  ;  befides  this,  an  almofl  imperceptible  down 
foftens  the,  colors,  and  produces  the  mod  pleafing  fhades. 
With  its  bill,  which  is  of  the  fame  diminutive  fize  as  the 
other  parts  of  its  body,  it  extracts  from  the  flowers  a 
moifture  which  is  its  nourifhment ;  over  thefe  it  hovers 
like  a  bee,  but  never  lights  on, them,  moving  at  the  fame 
time  its  wings-,  with  fuch  velocity  that  the  motion -of 
them  is  imperceptible;  notwithstanding  which  they 
make  a  humming  noife,  from  whence  it  receives .  its 
name. 


Of  the   FISHES  which    are  found   in  the 
Waters  of  the  Miffiffippi. 


I  have  already  given  a  defcription  of  thofc  that  are  ta- 
ken in  the  great  lakes. 

The  Sturgeon,   the  Pout  or  Cat  Fifb,   the   Pike,  the 

Carp,  and  the  Chub. 

The   STURGEON.  'The  frefh  water  fturgeon 
is  fhaped  in   no   other  refpeel  like  thofe  taken  near  the 

fea, 
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fea,  except  in  the  formation  of  its  head  and  tail  ;  which 
are  fafhioned  in  the  fame  manner,  but  the  body  is  not 
fo  angulated,  nor  are  there  fo  many  horny  fcales  about 
it  as  on  the  latter.  Its  length  is  generally  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  long, ,  but  in  circumference  not 
proportionable,. beings  (lender  fifh.  The  flefh  is  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  finely  flavored  ;  I  caught  fome  in  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  St,  Croix  that  far  exceeded 
trout.  The  manner  of  taking  them  is  by  watching  them 
as  .they. lie  under  the  banks  in  a  clear  ilream,  and  dart- 
ing at  them,  with  a  fifli-fpear  ;for  they,  will  not  take  a 
bait.  There  is  alfo  in  the  Miffiflippj,  and  there*  only*,  ano- 
ther fort  than  the  fpecies  I  have  defcribed,  which  is  Simi- 
lar to  it  in  every  refpecr,  except  that  the  upper  jaw  ex- 
tends fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  beyond  the  under ;  this 
extenfive  jaw,,  which  is  of  a  griftiy  fubflance,  is  three 
inches  ami  a  half  broadband-  continues  of  that  breadth, 
fomewhat.in  the  fhape  of  an  oar,  to  the  end,  which  is 
flat.  The  flefk .  of  this  fiQi,  however,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  other,  fort,  and  is  not  fo  much  efteemed 
even  bv  the  Indians... 

The'C  AT-  FISH.  This  flffi  is-  about  eighteen 
inches  long  ;  of  a  brownilh  color,  and  without  fcales.  It 
has  a  large,  round  head,  from  whence  it  receives  its  name, 
on  different  parts  of  which .  grow  three  or  four  ftrong, 
fharp  horns-about  two  inches  long.  Its  fins  are  alfo  very 
bony  and  flrong,  and  without  great  .care  will  pierce  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  take  them.  It  weighscommonly  a- 
bout  five  or  fix  pounds;  the  flefh  of  it  is  excefTively  fat 
and.  lufcious,  and  greatly  refembies  that  of  an  eel  in  its 
flavor. 

The  CARP  and  CHUB  are  much  the  fame  as 
thoie  in  England,  and  nearly  about  the  fame  in  fize. 


I 


1 


OF    SERPENTS. 


The  Rattle   Snake,  the  Long   Black   Snake,  the  Wall 
or  Houie  Adder,  the  Striped   or  Garter  Snake,  the  Water 
Snake,  the  Hilling  Snake,   the  Green  Snake,  the    I  horn- 
tail 


- 
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tail  Snake,  the   Speckled   Snake,  the  Ring    Snake,  th 
Two-headed  Snake. 

The  RATTLE  SNAKE.  There  appears  t 
be  two  fpecies  of  this  reptile  ;  one  of  which  is  commonly 
termed  the  Biack,  and  the  other  the  Yellow;  and  o 
thefe  the  latter  is  generally  confidered  as  the  largetf 
At  their  full  growth  they  are  upwards  of  five  feet  lon<* 
and  the  middle  part  of  the  body,  at  which  it  is  of  th 
greateft  bulk,  meafures  about  nine  inches  round.  Froit 
that  part  it  gradually  decreafes  both  towards  the  heac 
and  the  tail.  The  neck  is  proportionably  very  imall,  anc 
the  head  broad  and  depreiTed.  Thefe  are  of  a  ligh 
brown  color,  the  iris  of  the  eye  red,  and  all, the  uppe 
pajt  of  the  body  brown,  mixed  with  *  ruddy  yellow 
and  chequered  with  many  regular  lines  of  a  deep  black 
gradually  fhading  towards  a  gold  color.  In  fhort  th< 
whole  ^ of  this  dangerous  reptile  is  very  beautiful,  anc 
could  it  be  viewed  with  lefs  terror,  fuch  a  variegated  ar 
rangement  of  colors  would  be  extremely  pleafinV  Bu 
thefe  are  only  to  be  feen  in  their  higheft  perfection  a 
the  time  this  creature  is  animated  by  refentment ;  ther 
every  tint  ru  flies  from  its  fubcutaneous  recefs,  and  aivc- 
thefurface  of  the  fkio  a  deeper  ftain.  The  belly  ?s  0; 
a  palifh  blue,  which  grows  fuller  as  it  approaches  the 
fides,  and  is  at  length  intermixed  with  the  color  of  the 
upper  part.  The  rattle  at  its  tail,  from  which  it  receives 
its  name,  is  compofed  of  a  firm,  dry,  callous,  or  horny 
fubllance  of  a  light  brown  and  confifts  of  a  number  oi 
cells  which  articulate  one  within  another,  like  joints  ;  and 
which  increafe  every  year,  and  make  known  the  a*e  nj 
the  creature.  J  Thefe  articulations  being  very  loofe,^  the 
included  points  itrike  againft  the  inner  furface  of  the 
concave  parts  or  rings  into  which  they  are  admitted,  and 
as  the  fnake  vibrates,  or  (bakes  its  tail,  make  a  rattling 
noife.  This  alarm  is  always  given  when  it  is  apprehenfive 
of  danger;*  and  sn  an  infhnt  after  forms  itfelf  into  a 
fpiral  wreath,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears  the  head 
ercc!,  and    1  orth  vengeance   againil  either  man 

pr '}L  1  td  come  near  it.  i  In   this  attitude 

teawai  fhls  enemies,  rattling   his  tail  as 

he 
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he  ices  or  hears  them  coming  on.     By   this  timely  inti- 
mation, which    heaven    feems    to     have  provided  as  a 
means  to  counteract  the   mifcbief  this   venomous  reptile 
would  otherwiie   be  the  perpetrator  of,   the  unwary  tra- 
veller is  apprized  of  his   danger,  and   lias  an  opportunity 
of  avoiding  it.     It  is  however  to  be  obferved,   that  it  ne- 
ver a&s  orfenfively  ;  it  neither  purfues  nor  flies  from  any 
thincr  that  approaches  it,  but  lies  in  the  pofition   defcnbed, 
rattling  his  tail,  as   if  reliant  to  hurt.     The  teeth  with 
which  this  ferpent  effects  his   poifonous  purpofes  are  not 
thofe  he  makes  ufe  of  on  ordinary  occafions,  they  are  only 
two  in  number,  very  fmall  and  fharp  pointed,and  fixed  m 
a  finewy  fubttance  'that  lies  near  the  extremity  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  refembling  the  claws  of  a  cat  ;  at  the  root   of 
each  of  thefe,  which   might  be   extended,   contra^ed     or 
entirely  hidden,  as  need  requires,  are  two   fmall  bladders 
which  nature  has- fo  conitruaed,  that  at  the  fame  inflant 
an  incihon  is  made  by  the  teeth,  a  drop  of  a  greemili,   poi- 
fonous liquid  enters  the  wound,   and  taints   with  its   de- 
fcru&ive  quality  the  whole  mafs  of  blood.     In  a  moment, 
the  unfortunate  viaim  of  its  wrath   feels   a   chilly   tremor 
run  through  all  his  frame  ;  a  fwelling  immediately  begins 
on  the  fpot  where  the  teeth  had  entered,  which  fpreaas   oy 
degrees  over    the  whole  body,    and  produces  on  every 
part  of  the  ftin  the  variegated,  hue  of  the  fnake.^  The 
bite  of  this  reptile  is  more  or  lefs  venomous,  according  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year  in  which  it   is  given.     In  the  clog- 
cays  it  often    proves  initantly  mortal,  and  efpeciauy  it 
the  wound  is    made   among  the   finews  fituated  m   the 
back  part  of  the  kgv  above   the  heel;  but  in   the  ipnng, 
in  autumn,  or  during  a  cool  day  which  might  happen 
in  theiummer,  its  bad  effe&s  are  to    be  prevented  by.  the 
immediate   application    of   proper  remedies .;.  and     theie 
Providence  has    bounteoufly   fupplied,   by  caufing    the 
Rattle  Snake  Plantain,  an  approved  antidote   to   the^poi-. 
fonofthis  creature,   to  grow   in  great,  profusion   where- 
ever  they  are   to  be  met  with.     There  are.  hkewife-.fe- 
veral  other  remedies  befides  this,  for   the  venom    o£  its 
bite.     A   decoaion    made    of  ■  the   buds  or  bark  of  the 
white  afh.    taken   internally,  prevents,  its  pernicious  .ef,.. 

.   fedts... 
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feds.     Salt  isia  ;v,  and    if  applied 

immediately  to  the  part,    :  '  be -wafhed   with 

brine,  a  cure  m.  e   fat  of  the         lu 

alio  rubbed  on  it,  is  fr  :■■■:  [Uei  itty  foiind  to   be  very  efEcaci 
ous.     But  though  the  lives  oeribns  who  have  been 

bitten  might  be   pref, A  •  .-    b}    rhefr,  and  their  health   in 
■ioine-degree  reflored,  yet  they  annually  experience  a  flight 
return   of  the   dreadful  fymptoms    about  the   time  thev 
received    the   inflation.     H  wever    remarkable  it  may 
appear,  it  is    certain,    that  though  the    venom    of  this 
creature affecls,  in   a  greater  or  kfs  degree,   all  animated 
nature  the  hog  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as    that  ani, 
malr  will  readily    deftroy     them  without   dreading    their 
pononous  fangs,  and   fatten  on  their  fleOi.     It  has  been 
oitenobferved,andI  can   confirm    the   obfervaticn,   that 
^ne  Rattle    Snake    is    charmed    with     any    harmonious 
iounds,  whether    vocal    or   inttrumental  ;  I    have   many 
nmes  feen    them,  even    when    they   have   be*n    Mttted, 
place   themfelves     \n  a  liltening   pofture,  and    continue 
immovably   attentive  and    fufceptible   of  deheht  till  the 
time  the  mufic  has  laded,    T  fhonld  have  remarked,   that 
when    toe  Rattle   Snake  bites,.   itUtop*  its  twddtjhw, 
and  holding  the  upper  jaw   erec\  f!}rcws  J|fflf  in  a  curv^ 
line,  with  great  forehand  as    quck  .  as  .lightning  on  the 
object  orits  refentment.-    In   a   moment  after,  °it  return 
again  to  its  defenhve  pofture,  having   difenoaged   its   teeth 
from  the  wound  with  great  :deritv,  bv  meansof  the   po. 
imonin.whichithad,plac-:    in    head' when  it   made  the 
attacks     It   never  ,extem  ;    it$  f  to     a    greater    diflance 
tnanhalfits    ength.wl'  d  though  It  fometimes- 

repeats  the £ blow  two  s,  it   rs  often    reU]rns 

with  a  Hidden  rebev.  vrfiaie.     The  Black 

Kattk    »e;  d:r. ;   .  r    rt{pt&    fromthe 

iellow,  than  in  an:i   in   the  varje_ 

gationofitscol  .  ,,   reverfed  :  one    is 

black  where  tl  -  •■   :  •  verfa.     Thev 

are  equally      ...  $   fSt      [,,  w  ^  cre^ 

tures     en        '  .   .    i     :    .  ...,os  0f  leve_ 

ral  otl  '  r  " ..iciing  no 

,pne  kruw, 

IWgfi  of    -      ,        c  vfcif 
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[  never  could  difcover  the  manner  in  which  they  bring 
forth  their  young.  I  once  killed  a  female  that  had  fe- 
venty  young  ones  in  its  belly,  but  thefe  were  perfectly 
formed,  and  I  faw  them  juft  before  retire  to  the  mouth 
of  their  mother,  as  a  place  of  fecurity,  on  my  approach. 
The  galls  of  the  fcrpent,  mixed  with  chalk,  are  form- 
ed into  little  balls,  and  exported  from  America,  for  me- 
dical purpofes.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  Gafcoign's 
powders,  and  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  complaints  in- 
cident to  children.  The  flefli  of  the  fnake  alfo  dried, 
and  made  into  broth,  is  much  more  nutritive  than  thai 
of  vipers,  and  very  efficacious  againft  confumptions 

The  L  O  N  G  BLACK  SNAKE.  Thefe  are 
alfo  of  two  forts,  both  of  which  are  exactry  fimilar  in 
fhape  and  fize,  only  the  belly  of  one  is  a  light  red,  the 
other  a  faint  blue  ;  all  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  are 
black  and  fcaly.  They  are  in  general  from  fix  to  eight 
feet  in  length^  and  carry  their  heads,  as  they  crawl 
along,  about  a  foot  and  an  half  from  the  ground.  They 
eafily  climb  the  higheil  trees  in  purfn.it  of  birds  and 
fquirrels,  which  are  their  chief  food  ;  and  thefe,  it  is  faid, 
they  charm  by  their  looks,  and  render  incapable  of  es- 
caping from  them.  Their  appearance  carries  terror  with. 
it  co  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  inability  to 
hurt,  bait  they  are  i^erfecllyiaoffenfive  and  free  from  ve- 
nom. 

The  STRIPED  or  GARTER'SNAKE  is 
exacl.y  the  fame  a&  that  fpecies  found  in  other  climates. 

The  WATER  SNAKE  is  much  like  the  Rattle 
Snake  in  fhape  and  fize,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the 
fame  venomous  powers,  being  ciuite  harmlefs. 

Tne  H  I  S  S  I  N  G  SNAKE  1  have  already  parti 
cularly  defcribed,  when  I  treated,  in  my  Journal,  of  Lake 
Erie. 

The  G  R  E  E  N  -S  N  A  K  E  is  about  a  foe  t    . 
half  long,  and  in  color  fo  near  to  grafs  and   herbs,  that   it 
cannot  be difcoveredas   it    lies    on  the    ground  ;   happily, 
however,  it  is  free  from  venon,  otherwise  it   would    do  an 
infinite  deal  of  mifchief,   as  thofe  who  pafs  through  the 
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meadows,  not  being  able  to  perceive  ir;  are  deprived  of 
the  power  of  avoiding  if. 

The  THORN-TAIL  SNAKE.  This  reptile  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  America,  but  is  very  feldom  to 
be  feen.  It  is  of  a  middle  fize,  and  receives  its  name 
from,  a  thorn-like  dart  in  its  tail,  with  which  it  is  faid 
to   inflict  a  mortal  wound. 

The  SPECKLED  SNAKE  is  an  aqueous  reptile 
about  two  feet  and  an  half  in  length,  but  without  venom. 
Its  (kin  which  is  brown  and  white,  with  ibme  fpots  of 
yellow  in  it,  is  nfed  by  the  American,  as  a  cover  for  the 
handles  of  whips,  and  it  renders  them  very  pleafina  to  the 
fight. 

The  RING  SNAKE  is  about  twelve  inches  long ; 
the  body  of  it  is  entirely  black,  except  a  yellow  ring  which 
it  has  about  the  neck,  and  which  appears  like  a  narrow 
piece  of  ribband  tied  around  it.  This  odd  reptile  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  anion?  old  loo-s. 

The  TWO-HEADED  SNAKE.  The  only  fnake  of 
this  kind  that  was  ever  (ten  in  America,  was  found  about 
the  year  1 762,  near  Lake  Champlain,  by  Mr.  Park,  a 
gentleman  of  New-England,  and  made  a  prefent  to  Lord 
Amherft.  It  was  about  a  foot  long,  and  in  fliape  like 
the  common  fnake,  but  it  was  furnifhed  with  two  heads 
exactly  fimilar,  which  united  at  the  neck.  Whether  this 
was  adiftincl  fpecies  of  makes,  and  was  able  to  propagate 
its  likenefs,  or  whether  it  was  an  accidental  formation,  I 
know  not. 

The  TORTOISE  or  LAND  TURTLE.  The 
fhape  of  this  creature  is  lb  well  known  that  it  is  unnecef- 
iary  to  delcribe  it.  There  are  feven  or  eight  forts  of 
them  in  America,  fome  of  which  are  beautifully  varie- 
gated, even  beyond  defcription.  The  (hells  of  many  have 
(pots  of  red,  green,  and  yellow  in  them,  and  the  chequer 
work,  iseompofed  of  imall  fquares  curioufly  diipofed.  The 
mod  beautiful  fort  of  thefe  creatures  are  the  fmalleft,  and 
the  bite  of  them  is  faid  to  be  venomous. 


LIZARDS, 
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LIZARDS,  &c. 

Though  there  are  numerous  kinds  of  this  clafs  of  the" 
animal  creation,  in  the  country  I  treat  of,  I  (hall  only 
take  notice  of  two  of  them  ;  which  are  termed  tke  Swift 
and  the  Slow  Lizard. 

The  SWIFT  LIZARD  is  about  fix  inches  long, 
and  has  four  legs  and  a  tail.  Its  body,  which  is  blue,  is 
prettily  dripped  with  dark  lines  {haded  with  yellow ;  but 
the  end  of  the  tail  is  totally  blue.'  It  is  {o  remarkably  a- 
gile,  that  in  an  inftant  it  is  out  of  fight,  nor  can  its  move- 
ment be  perceived  by  the  quickeft  eye  :  fo  that  it  might 
more  juftly  be  faid  to  vanifli,  than  to  run  away.  This 
fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  poifon  thofe  they  bite,  but  are  not 
dangerous,  as  they  never  attack  perfons  that  approach 
them,  choofing  rather  to  get  fuddenly  out  of  their  reack. 

The  SLOW  LIZARD  is  of  the  fame  foape: 
as  the  Swift,  but  its  color  is  brown  *  it  is  moreover  of  ati 
oppolite  difpofition,  being  altogether  as  flow  in  its  move- 
ments as  the  other  is  fwift.  It  is  remarkable  that  thefe 
lizards  are  extremely  brittle,  and  will  break  off  near  the 
tail  as  eafily  as  an  icicle. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  North-America,  there  is  a  fpecies 
of  the  toad,  termed  die  T  R  E  E  T  O  A  D,  which  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  as  the  common  fort,  but  fmaller 
and  with  longer  claws.  It  is  ufually  found  on  trees, 
Clicking  clofe  to  the  bark,  or  lying  in  'the  crevices  of  it ; 
end  fo  nearly  does  it  referable  the  color  of  the  tree  to 
which  it  cleaves,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  diftinguiflied 
from  it.  Thefe  creatures  are  only  heard  during  the  twi- 
light of  the  morning  and  evening,  or  juft  before  and  after 
a  fhower  of  rain,  when  they  make  a  croaking  noife  fome- 
ivhat  thriller  than  that  of. a  frog,  which  might  be  heard 
to  a  great  diftance.  They  lnfeft  the  woods  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  their  refponfive  notes  at  thefe  times  make  the 
air  re  found.  It  is  only  a  fummer  animal  and  never  fa  be 
found  during  the  winter, 
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INSECTS. 


The  interior  parts  of  North- America  abound  wkh 
nearly  the  fame  infects  as  are  met  with  in  the  lame  pa- 
rallels of  latitude  ;  and  the  fpecies  of  them  are  fo  nume- 
rous and  diverfiried  that  even  a  fuccincl  defcription  of  the 
whole  of  them  would  fill  a  volume  ;  I  ftiall  therefore  con- 
fine myfelf  to  a  few,  which  I  believe  are  almoft  peculiar 
to  this  country;  the  Silk  Worm,  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
the  Bee,  the  Lightning  Bug,  the  Water  Bug,  and  the 
Horned  Bug. 

The  <S  I  L  K  W  C  R  M  is  nearly  the  fame  as  tbofe  of 
France  and  Italy,  but  will  not  produce  the  fame  quan- 
titvofflik 

The  TOBACCO  WORM  is  a  "caterpiller  of  the 
fizeand  figure  of  a  mk  worm,  it  is  of  a  fine  fea  green 
color,  on  its  rump  it  has  a  iting  cr  horn- near  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long. 

The  jB  E  E.  S  in  America  principally  Iotfge  their  ho- 
ney in*  the  earth  to  fecure  it  from  the  mvages  of  the 
bears,  who  are  remarkably  fond  of  it. 

The  LIGHTNING  BUG  or  FIRE  FLY  is  about 
thefizeof  a  bee,  but  it  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  having 
like  that  infect  two  pair  of  wings,  the  upper  of  which 
are  of  a  firm  texture,  to  defend  it  from  danger.  When 
it  flies,-  and  the  wings  are  expanded,  there  is  under  thefe 
a  kind  of  coat,  conitrucled  alio  like  'wings,  which  is  lu- 
minous; and  as  the  in  feci:  paiTes  on.  caufes  all  the  hinder 
part  of  its  body  to  appear  like  a  bright  fiery  coal.  Hav- 
ing placed  one  of  them  on  your  hand,  the  under  part  only 
{hints,  and  throws  the  light  on  the  fpace  beneath  ;  but  a>s 
foon  as  it  fpreadsits  upper  wings  to  fly  away,  the  whole 
body  which. lies  behind  them  appears  illuminated  all  a- 
round.  The  light  it  gives  is  net  conftantty  of  the  fame 
magnitude,  even  when  it  flies  ;  but  feems  to  depend  on  the 
expanfion  or  contraction  of  me  luminous  coat  or  wings, 
md  is  very  different  from  that  emitted  in  a  caik  night  by 
4ry  wood  or  fo.me  kinds  of  'fijQi,  it  having  much  more  the 
appearance  of  real  fire.     They  feeflato.be  ftnfibk  oi  tie 
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power  they  are  pofTeiled  of,'  and  to  know  the  molt  fuit- 
able  time  for  exerting  it,  as  in  a  very  dark  night  they 
are  much  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  time.  They 
are  only  feen  during  the  fummer  months  of  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  and  then  at  no  other  time  but  in  the  night. 
Whether  from  their  color,  which  is  a  dufky  brown,  they 
are  not  then  difcernible,  or  from  their  retiring  to  holes 
and  crevices,  I  know  not,  but  they  are  never  to  be  difco- 
vered  in  the  day.  They  chiefly  are  feen  in  low,  fwampy 
land,  and  appear  like  innumerable  tranfient  gleams  of  light. 
Jn  dark  nights  when  there  is  much  lightning  without  rain, 
they  feem  as  if  they  wilhed  either  to  imitate  or  affifi  the 
flames ;  for  during  the  intervals,  they  are  uncommonly 
agile,  and  endeavour  to  throw  out  every  ray  they  can  col- 
lect. Notwithstanding  this-  effulgent  appearance,  thek 
infects  are  perfectly  harmlefs,  you  may  permit  them  to 
crawl  upon  your-  hand,,  when  five  or  fix,  if  they  freely 
exhibit  their  glow  together,  will  enable  you  to  read  almoft 
the  fmallelt  print. 

The  WATER  BUG  is  of  a  brown  color,  about 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  in  fliape  nearly  oval  ;  it  has  many 
legs,  by  means  of  which  it  pau%  over  the  furface  of  the 
water  with  fuch  incredible  fwiftnefs,  that  it  feerns  to  fiide 
or  dart  itfelf  along. 

The  HORNED  B  U  G,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  term- 
ed the  STAG  BEETLE,  is  of  a  dufky  brown  color 
nearly  approaching  to  black,  about  an  inch  and  an  half 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  It  has  two  large  horns, 
which  grow  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  and  meet  ho- 
rizontally, and  wirh  thefe  it  pinches  very  hard  ;  they 
are'  branched  like  thofe  of  a  flag,  from  whence  It  re- 
ceives its  name.  They  fly  about  in  the  evening,  and 
prove  very  troublefome  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  fietds  at 
that  time. 

I  muft  not  omit  that  the  L  O  C  U  ST  is  a  feptenniai 
infect,  as  they  are  only  feen,  a  fmall  number  of  ftragglers 
excepted,  every  feven  years,  when  they  infeft  thefe  parts 
and  the  interior  colonies  in  large  f warms,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief.  The  years  when  they  thus  arrive  are 
denominated  the  locuft  vears-, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roots,   Herbs,  Flow- 
ers, &c.    ' 


I  SHALL  me  obferve  the  fame  method  that  I  have 
purfued  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  having  given 
a  lift  of  the  trees,  &c.  which  are  natives  of  the  interior 
parts  of  North-America,  particularize  fuch  only  as  differ 
from  the  produce  of  other  countries,  or,  being  little 
Jtnown,  have  not  been  defcribed. 

OF    TREES. 


The  Oak,  the  Pine  Tree,  the  Maple,  the  A(h,  the 
Hemlock,  the  Bafs  or  White  Wood,  the  Cedar,  the 
Elm,  the  Birch,  the  Fir,  the  Locufr  Tree,  the  Poplar, 
the  Wickopick  or  Suckwick,  the  Spruce,  the  Horn- 
beam, and  the  Button  Wood  Tree. 

The  OAK.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  oaks  in  thefe 
parts;  the  black,  the  white,  the  red,  the  yellow,  the 
grey,  the  fwamp  oak,  and  the  chefnut  oak  :  the  five  for- 
mer vary  but  little  in  their  external  appearance,  thefhape 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  co'or  of  the  bark  being  fo  much 
alike,  that  they  are  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  ;  but  the  body 
of  the  tree  when  fawed  difcovers  the  variation,  which 
chiefly  confifts  in  the  color  of  the  wood,  they  being  all  ve- 
ry hard,  and  proper  for  building.  The  fwamp  oak  differs 
materially  from  the  others  both  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaf, 
which  is  fmaller,  and  in  the  bark,  which  is  fmoother ; 
and  likewife  as  it  grows  only  in  a  moift,  gravelly  foil.  It 
is  efleemed  the  tougheft  of  all  woods,  being  fo  ftrong  yet 
pliable^  that  it  is  often  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  whalebone, 
and  is  equally  ferviceable.  The  chefnut  oak  aifo  is  greatly 
different  from  the  others,  particularly  in  the  fliape  of  the 
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leaf,  which  much  rcfembles  that  of  the  chefnut-tree,  and 
for  thisreafou  it  is  fo  denominated.  It  is  neither  Uy  ftrong 
as  the  former  fpecies,  nor  fo  tough  as  the  latter,  but  is  of 
a  nature  proper  to  be  fplit  into  rails  for  fences,  in  which 
ltate  it  will  endure  a  confiderable  time. 

The  P I  N  E  TREE.  That  fpecies  of  the  pine  tree 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  continent  is  the  white,  the 
quality  of  which  I  need  not  defcribe,  as  the  timber  of  it 
is  to  well  known  under  tiie  name  of  deals.  It  grows  here 
m  great  plenty,  to  an  amaztng  height  and  fize,  and  yields 
an  excellent  turpentine,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as 
thole  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  MAPLE.  Of  this  tree  there  are  two  forts, 
the  hard  and  the  foft,  both  of  which  yield  a  lufcious  juice, 
irom  which  the  Indians,  by  boiling,  make  very  good  fu- 
gar.  The  fap  of  the  former  is  much  richer  and  fweeter 
than  the  latter,  but  the  foft  produces  a  greater  quantity. 
1  he  wood  of  the  hard  maple  is  very  beautifully  veined  and 
curled,  and  when  wrought  into  cabinets,  tables,  gunflocks, 
&c.  is  greatly  valued.  That  of  the  foft  fort  differs  in  its 
texture,  wanting  the  variegated  grain  of  the  hard:  it  al- 
io grows  more  ftraigbt  and-* free  from  branches,  and  is 
mjre  eafily  lpl,t.  Itlikewife  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
t^thehard,  at  this  grows  in  meadows  and  low-lands,  that  on 
Ui ehiUsand  up-lands.  The  leaves  are  ftiaped  alikt,  but 
tnofeofthe  ffift  maple  are  much  the  largeft,  and  of  a- 
deeper  green, 

The  ASK  There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  tree  In 
thefe  parts,  but  that  to  which  I  mail  confine  my  defcrip- 
tion,  istheyeliowafh,  which  is  only  found  near  the  head* 
branches  of  the  Miffiffippi.  This  tree  grows  to  an  amazing 
height  and  the  bony  of  it  is  fo  firm  and  found,  that  the 
I  reach  traders  who  ™  into  that  country  from  Louisiana,, 
to  purcnafefurs,  nM p  of  them  periaguays  ;  this  tneydbb* 
excavating .tnern  by  fire,  and  when  they  are  completed 
convey  in  tnem  the  produce  of  their  trade  to  New-Or- 
leans, wneretney  find  a  good  market  both  for  their  veiled  ' 
.ana  cargoes.  ■  The  wood  of  this  tree  greatly  refembles. 
vim  oi  tne  common  afh;  but  it  might  be  difiineir.fhed 
from  any  other  tree  by  its  bark-  the  rofs-  or  ouifide  bark 
z  *  being 
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being  near  eight  inches  thick,  and  indented  with  furrows 
more  than  fix  inches  deep,  which  make  thofe  that  are 
arrived  to  a  great  bulk  appear  uncommonly  rough  ;  and 
by  this  peculiarity  they  may  be  readily  known.  The  rind 
orinfidebark  is  of  the  fame  thicknefs  as  that  of  other 
trees,  but  its  color  is  a  fine  bright  yellow,  infomuch  that 
if  it  is  but  (lightly  handled,  it  will  leave  a  (lain  on  the  fin- 
gers, which  cannot  eafily  be  warned  away  ;  and  if  in  the 
fpring  you  peel  off  the  bark,  and  touch  the  fap,  which 
then  rifes  between  that  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  it  will 
leave  fo  deep  a  tincture  that  it  will  require  three  or  four 
days  to  wear  it  off.  Many  ufeful  qualities  belonging  to 
this  tree,  I  doubt  sot  will  be  difcovered  in  time,  belides 
its  proving  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  dyer. 

The  HEMLOCK  TREE  grows  in  every  part  of 
America,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.  It  is  an  ever- 
green of  a  very  large  growth,  and  has  leaves  fomewhat 
like  that  of  the  yew  ;  it  is  however  quite  ufelefs,  and  only 
an  incumbrance  to  the  ground,  the  wood  being  of  a  very 
^coarfe  grain,  and  full  of  wind-make^or  cracks. 

The  B  A  S  S  or  W  H  I  T  E  W  O  O  D  is  a  tree  of  a 
middling  fize,  and  the  whiter!  and  fofteft  wood  that 
grows ;  when  quite  dry  it  fwims  on  the  water  like  a  cork  ; 
in  the  fettlements  the  turners  make  of  it  bowls,  trenchers, 
and  dimes,  which  wear  fmooth,  and  willlaft  a  long  time  ; 
but  when  applied  to  any  other  purpofe  it  is  far  from 
curable. 

The  WICKOBTCK  or  SUCKWICK  appears  to 
be  a  fpecies  of  the  white  wood,  and  is  diftinguifhed 
from  it  by  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  bark,  which  when 
pounded,  and  moiftened  with  a  little  water,  inftantly  be- 
comes a  matter  of  the  confidence  and  nature  of  fize. 
With  this  the.  Indians  pay  their  canoes,  and  it  greatly 
exceeds  pitch,  or  any  other  material  ufually  appropriated 
to  that  purpofe  3  for  befides  its  adhefive  quality,  it  is  of 
io  oily  a  nature,  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate  through 
it,  and  its  repelling  power,  abates  not  for  a  considerable 
time. 

The  BUTTON  WOOD  is  a  tree  of  the  largefl 
fize,  and  might  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  bark,  which  is 
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quite  fmooth  and  prettily  mottled.  The  wood  is  very 
proper  for  the  ule  of  cabinet-makers.  It  is  covered 
with  fmallhard  burs,  which  fpring  from  its  branches,  that 
appear  not  unlike  buttons,  and  from  thefe  I  believe  it  re- 
ceives its  name. 


NUT        TREES, 


The  Butter  or  Oil  Nut,  the  Walnutv  the  Hazel  Nut, 
the  Beech  Nut,  the  Pecan  Nut,  the  Chefnut,  the  Hic- 
kory. 

The  BUTTER  or  OIL  NUT.  As  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  by  any  authors  of  this  nut,  I  fhall  be 
the  more  particular  in  my  account  of  it.  The  tree  grows 
in  meadows  where  the  foil  is  rich  and  warm.  The  body 
of  it  feldom  exceeds  a  yard  in  circumference,  is  full  of 
branches,  the  twigs  of  which  are  fhort  and  blunt,  and  its 
leaves  refemble  thofeofthe  walnut.  The  nut  has  a  fhell 
like  that  fruit,  which  when  ripe  is  more  furrowed,  and 
more  eafily  cracked  ;  it  is  alfo  much  longer  and  larger  than 
a  walnut,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  kernel,  which 
is  very  oily,  and  of  a  rich,  agreeable  flavor.  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  a  much  purer  oil  than  that  of  olives  might 
be  extracted  from  this  nut.  The  infide  bark  of  this  tree 
dyes  a  good  purple  ;  audit  isfaid,  varies  in  its  fhade,  be- 
ing either  darker  or  lighter,  according  to  the  month  in 
which  it  is  gathered. 

The  BEECH  NUT.  Though  this  tree  grows 
exactly  like  that  of  the  fame  name  in  Europe,  yet  it 
produces  nuts  equally  as  good  as  chefnuts  ;  on  which 
bears,  martens,  fquirrels,  partridges,  turkies,  and  many 
other  beads  and  birds  feed.  The  nut  is  contained,  whilft 
growing,  in  an  outride  cafe,  like  that  of  a  chefnut,  but 
not  fo  prickly  :  and  the  coat  of  the  infide  fhell  is  alfo 
fmooth  like  that  ;  only  its  form  is  nearly  triangular.  Vaft 
quantities  of  them  lie  fcattered  about  in  the  woods,  and 
fupply  with  food    great  numbers    of  the   creatures  juft 

mentioned 
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mentioned.  The  leaves,  which  are  white,  continue  on  the 
trees  during  the  whole  winter.  A  Decoftion  made  of 
them  is  a  certain  and  expeditious  cure  for  wounds  which 
arifefrom  burning  or  fcaiding,  as  well  as  a  reftorative  for 
thole  members  that  are  nipped  by  the  fro  ft. 

The  PECAN  NUT  is  fomewhat  of  the  wal- 
nut kind,  but  rather  fmaller  than  a  walnut,  beincr  about 
the  fize  of  a  middling  acorn,  and  of  an  oval  form ;  the 
ihell  is  eafrly  cracked,  and  the  kernel  ftiaped  like  that 
of  a  walnut.  This  tree  grows  chiefly  near  the  Illinois 
River. 

The  HICKORY  is  alfo  of  the  walnut  kipefc 
and  bears  a  fruit  nearly  like  that  tree.  There  are  fe- 
verai  forts  of  them,  which  vary  only  in  the  color  of 
the  wood.  Being  of  a  very  tough  nature,  the  wood  is 
generally  ufed  for  the  handles  of  axes,  &c.  It  is  alfo 
very  good  fire-wood,  and  as  it  burns,  an  excellent  iugar 
diftih  from  it  6 


FRUIT    TREES. 

I  need  not  to  obferve  that  thefe  are  all  the  fponfa- 
necus  productions  of  nature,  which  have  never  received 
the  advantages  of  ingrafting,  transplanting,  or  manur- 
ing. 

The  Vine,  the  Mulberrv  Tree,  the  Crab  Apple 
Tree,  the  Plum  Tree,  the  Cherry  Tree,  and  the  Sweet 
Gum  Tree. 

The  VINE  is  very  comraon  Here,  and  of  three  kinds  ; 
the  firft  fort  hardly  defences  the  name  of  a  grape  ;  the* 
fecond  much  refembles  the  Burgundy  grape,  and  ifexpof- 
fed  to  the  fun  a  good  wine  might  be  made  from  them. 
The  third  fort  refembles  Zant  cur  rants,  which  are  fo  fre- 
quently ufed  in  cakes,  &c.  in  England,  and  if  proper  care 
was  taken  of  them,  would  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
thofeof  that  country. 

The 
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.  The  M  U  L  B  E  R  R  Y  T  R  E  E  is  of  two  kinds, 
red  and  white,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  of  thofe  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  grow  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  feed  any 
quantity  of  filk  worms. 

The  CRAB  A  P  P  L  E  T  R  E  E  bears  1  fruit 
that  is  much  larger  and  better  flavoured  than  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope. 

ThePLUM  TREE.  There  are  two  forts  of 
plums  in  this  country,  one  large  fort  of  a  purple  cad 
on  one  fide,  and  red  on  the  reverfe,  the  fecond  totally 
green,  and  much  fmaller.  Both  thefe  are  of  a  good 
flavor,  and  are  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Indians,  whofe 
tafte  is  not  refined,  but  who  are  fatisfied  with  the  pro- 
du&ions  of  nature  in  their  unimproved  ftate. 

The  C  H  E  R  R  Y  TREE.  There  Sre  three  forts 
of  cherries  in  this  country ;  the  black,  the  red,  and  the 
fand  cherry ;  the  two  latter  may  with  more  propriety  be 
ranked  among  the  fhrubs,  as  the  bufh  that  bears  the  fand 
cherries  almoft  creeps  along  the  ground,  and  the  other 
rifes  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  j  however  I 
(hall  give  an  account  of  them  all  in  this  place.  The  black  - 
cherries  are  about  the  fize  of  a  currant,  and  hang  in 
clutters  like  grapes  ;  the  trees  which  bear  them  being  ' 
very  fruitful  they  are  generally  loaded,  but  the  fruit  is 
not  good  to  eat.  however  they  give  an  agreeable  flavor 
to  brandy,  and  turn  it  to  the  color  of  claret.  The  red 
cherries  grow  in  the  greateft  pronation,  and  hang  in 
bunches, like  the  black  fort  ju ft  defcribed  ;  fo  that  the 
bufhes  which  bear  them  appear  at  a  diftance  like  fo!id 
bodies  of  red  matter.  Some  people  admire  this  fruit, 
but  they  partake  of  the  nature  and  tafte  of  alum,  leav- 
ing a  difagreeable  roughnefs  in  the  throat,  and  being 
very  aftringent.  As  I  have  already  defcribed  the  -iand 
cherries,  which  greatly  exceed  the  two  other  forts,  both 
in  flavor  and  fize,  I  mall  give  no  further  defcription  of 
them.  The  wood  of  the  black  cherry  tree  is  very  ufefui, 
and  works  well  into  cabinet  ware. 

^The  SWEET  GUM  TREE  or  LIQUID  AMBER 
(Copalm)  is  not  only  extremely  common,  but  it  affords 
a  balm,  the  virtues  of  which  are  infinite.  Its  bark  is 
black  and  hard,  and  its  #ood  fo  tender  and  fupple,  that 

when. 
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when  the  tree  is  felled,  you  may  draw  from  the  middle  of 
it  rods  of  five  or  fix  feet  in  length.  It  cannot  be  emplo)  ed 
in  building  or  furniture,  as  it  warps  continually.  Its 
leaf  is  indented  with  five  points,  like  a  (tar.  This  balm 
is  reckoned  by  the  Indians  to  be  an  excellent  febrifuge, 
and  it  cures  wounds  in  two- or  three  days. 


3  H  R  U  B  S. 


The  Willow,  Shin  Wood,  Shu  mack,  SafTafraSj  the  9 
Prickly  Am,  Moofe  Wood,  Spoon  Wood,  Large  Eldeiy 
Dwarf  Elder,  Poifonous  Elder,  Juniper,  Shrub  Oak, 
Sweet  Fern,  the  Laurel,  the  Witch  Hazle,  the  Myrtle 
Wax  Tree,  Winter  Green,  the  Fever  Bufh,  the  Cranber- 
ry Bum,  the  Goofberry  Bufhj  the  Currant  Bufh,  the 
Whortle  Berry,  the  P«afbsrry,  the  Black  Berry,  and  the 
Ckoak  Berry. 

The  W  ILLO  W.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of . 
the  willow,. the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  a  frnaii  fort 
that  grows,  on  the  banks  of  the  MifTiffippi,  and  fome 
other  places  adjacent.  The  bark  of  this  fhrub  fupplies 
the  beaver  with  its  winter  food;  and  where  the  water 
has  warned  the  foil  from  its  roots*  they  appear  to  Qanfiftf 
of  fibres  interwoven  together  like  thread,  the  color  of 
which  is  of  an.  inexpreilibly  fine  fcariet  ;  with  this  the 
Indians,  tinge  many  of  the  ornamental*  parts  of  their 
drefs. 

SHIN  W  O  OD.  This  extraordinary  fhrub  grows 
in  the  fore  (Is,  and  riling  like  a  vine,  runs  near  the  ground 
for  fix  or  eight  feet,  and  then  takes  root  again  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  taking  root,  and  -fpringing  up  fucceiliveiy,. 
one  ftalk  covers  a  large  fpace  ;  this  proves  very  trouble- 
fome  to  the  hafty  traveller,-  by  flriking  againfl  his  fhius,. 
and  entangling  his  legs ;  from  which  it  lias  acquired  its 
name. 

The  S  A  S  S  A  F  R  A  S  is  a  wood  well  known  foi  its 
rn-dicinal  qualities.     It  might   with  equal   propriety  be 
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-termed  a  tree  as  a  fhrub,  as  it  fometimes  grows  thirty 
feet  high;  but  in  general  it  does  not  reach  higher  than 
thofe  of  the  fhrub  kind.  The  leaves,  which  yield  an 
agreeable  fragrance,  are  large,  and  nearly  feparated  in- 
to three  divifions.  It  bears  a  reddifh  brown  berry,  of 
thefizeand  fhape  of  Pimento,  and  which  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  the  colonies  as  a  fubftitute  for  that  fpice.  The 
bark  or  roots  of  this  tree  is.  infinitely  fuperior  to  the 
wood  for  its  ufe  in  medicine,  and  I  am  furprifed  it  is 
fo  feldom  to  be  met  with,  as  its  efficacy  is  fo  much 
-rgreater. 

The  PRICKLY  ASH  is  a  fhrub  that  fome- 
times grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and 
has  a  leaf  exactly  refembling  that  of  an  afh,  but  it  re- 
ceives the  epithet  to  its  name  from  the  abundance  of 
fhort  .thorns  with  which  every  branch  is  covered,  and 
which  renders  it  very  troublefome  to  thofe  who  pafs 
through  the  fpot  where  they  grow  thick.  It  alfo  bears 
afcarlet  berry,  which  when  ripe,  has  a  fiery  tafte,  like 
pepper.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  particularly  the  bark  of 
the  roots,  is  highly  efleemed- by  the  natives  for  its  medi- 
cinal qualities.  I  have  already  mentioned  one  inftance 
ri  its  efficacy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  decoction 
of  it  will  expedition  ily  and  radically  remove  all  impuri- 
ties of  the  blood. 

The  MOOSE  WOOD  grows  about  four  feet 
high,  and  is  very  full  of  branches  ;  but  what  renders  it 
worth  notice  is  its  bark,  which  is  of  fo  ftrong  and  pliable 
a  texture,  that  being  peeled  off  at  any  feafon,  and 
twifted,  makes  equallv  as  good  cordage  as  hemp. 

The  SPOON  WOOD  is  a  fpecies  of.  the  laurel, 
and  the  wood  when  fawed   refembies  box  wood. 

The  ELDER,  corrfmonly  termed  the  poifonous  el- 
der, nearly  -refembies  the  other  forts  in  its  leases  and 
branches,  but  it  grows  much  ftraighter,  and  is  only  found 
in  fwamps  and  moift  foils.  This  fhrub  is  endowed  with 
a  very  extraordinary  quality,  that  renders  it  poifonous 
to  fome  confutations,  which  it  affects  if  the  perfon  on- 
ly approaches  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  whilft  others  may 
even  chew  the  leaves  or  the  rind  without  receiving  the 
leall    detriment  from    them  :  the    poifon   however  is  not 
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mortal,  though  it  operates  very  violently  on  the  infe&ed 
perfon,  whole  body  and  head  fwell  to  an  amazkig  fize, 
and  are  covered  with  eruptions,  that  at  their  height  re- 
ferable the  confluent  fmali  pox.  As  it  grows  aifo  in  many 
of  the  provinces,  the  inhabitants  cure  its  venom  by  drink- 
ing faffron  tea,  and  anointing  the  external  parts  with  a 
mixture  compofed  of  cream  and  marfh  mallows. 

The  SHRUB  OAK  is  exactly  fi  mi  lar  to  the  oak 
tree,  both  in  its  wood   and  leaves,  and   like  that  it  bears 
an  acorn,  but  it  never  rifes  from  the  ground  above  four 
or  five  feet,  growing   crooked  and   knotty.     It  is  found  ' 
chiefly  on  a  dry,  gravellv  foil. 

The  WITCH  HAZLE  grows  very  bufliy, 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  is  covered  early  in  May  with 
numerous  white  bloflbms.  When  this  fbrub  is  in  bloom, 
the  Indians  efteem  it  a  further  indication  that  the  froft 
is  entirely  gone,  and  that  they  might  fow  their  corn.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  it  is  poflefled  of  the  power  of  attract- 
ing gold  and  filver,  and  that  twigs  of  it  are  made  ufe  of 
to  difcover  where  the  veins  of  thefe  metals  lie  hid ;  but 
I  am  apprehenfivethat  this  is  only  a  fallacious  ftory,  and 
not  to  be  depended  on  ;  however  that  fuppofition  has  giv- 
en it  the  name  of  Witch  Hazle. 

TheMYRfLE  W  A  X  f  R  E  E  is  a  flifub  a- 
bout  four  or  five  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  which  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  myrtle,  but  they  fmell  exactly 
alike.  It  bears  its  fruit  in  bunches,  like  a  nofegay,  rifing 
from  the  fame  place  in  various  ftalks,  about  two  inches 
long:  at  the  end  of  eacn  of  thefe  is  a  litjle  nut  containing 
a  kernel,  which  is  wholly  covered  with  a  gluey  fubftance, 
which  being  boiled  in  water,  fwiitis  on  the  furface  of  it, 
and  becomes  a  kind  of  green  wax;  this  is  more  valuable 
than  bees- wax*  being  of  a  more  brittle  nature,  but  mix- 
ed with  it  makes  a  good  candle,  which,  as  it  burns,  fends 
forth  an  agreeable  lcent. 

W  I  NT  E  R  GREEN.  This  is  an  ever  green, 
of  thefpeciesof  the  myrtle,  and  is  found  on  dry  heaths  ; 
the  flowers  of  it  are  white,  snd  in  the  form  of  a  rofe, 
but  not  lar^r  than  a  filver  penny  ;  in  the  winter  it  is 
full  of  red  berries,  about  the  fize  of  a  floe,  which  are 
fmodth  and  round  ;  thefe  are  preferred  during  the  fevere 
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feafon  by  the  fnow,  and  are  at  that  time  in  the  higheft 
perfection.  The  Indians  eat  thefe  berries,  efteeming 
them  very  balfamic,  and  invigorating  to  theftomach.  The 
people  inhabiting  the  interior  colonies  fteep  both  the 
fprigs  and  berries  in  beer,  and  ufe  it  as  a  diet  drink  for 
cleanfing  the  blood  from  fcorbuticdiforders. 

The  FEVER  BUSH  grows  about  five  or  fix 
feet  <high ;  its  leaf  is  like  that  of  a  lilach,  and  it  bears 
a  reddifh  berry  of  a  fpicy  flavor.  The  ftalks  of  it  are 
exceffively  brittle.  A  decoction  of  the  buds  or  wood  is 
an  excellent  febrifuge,  and  from  this  valuable  property 
it  receives  its  name.  It  is  an  ancient  Indian  remedy  for 
all  inflammatory  complaints,  and  Hkewife  much  efteemed 
on  the  lame  account,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  colonies. 

The  C  R  A  N  B  E  R  R  Y  BUSH.  Though  the 
fruit  of  this  bufh  greatly  refembles  in  fize  and  appearance 
that  of  the  common  fort,  which  grows  on  a  fmall  vme. 
in  morafles  and  bogs,  yet  the  bufh  runs  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet;  but  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
As  the  meadow  cranberry,  being  of  a  local  growth,  and 
flourifhing  only  in  morafles,  cannot  be  tranfplanted  orcul- 
tivated,  the  former,  if  removed  at  a  proper  feafon,  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  garden,  and  with  proper 
nurture  prove  equally  as  good,  if  not  better. 

TheC  H O  A  K  BERRY.  The  fhrub  thus  term- 
ed  by  the  natives  grows  about  five  or  fix  feet  high,  and 
bears  a  berry  about  thefizeofa  floe,  of  a  jet  black,  which 
contains  feveral  fmall  feeds  within  the  pulp.  The  juice  of 
this  fruit,  though  not  of  a  difagreeable  flavor,  is  extreme- 
ly tart,  and  leaves  a  roughnefs  in  the  mouth  and  throat 
when  eaten,  that  has  gained  it  the  name  of  choak  berry. 


ROOTS  and  FLA  NTS, 


Elecampagne,  Spikenard,  Angelica,  Snrfaparilia,  Gin* 
tang,  Ground    Nuts,  Wild  Potatoes*    Liquorice,  Snake* 
Root,  Gold  Thread,  Solomon's  Seal*  Devil's  Bit,  Blood 
A  a  Root* 
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Root,     Onions,    Garlick,    Wild    Parfnips,   Mandrakes, 
Hellebore  White  and  Black. 

SPIKENARD,  vulgarly  called  in  the  colonies 
Petty-Morrel.  This  plant  appears  to  be  exa&ly  the  fame 
as  the  Afiatic  fpikenard,  fo  much  valued  by  the  ancients. 
It  grows  near  the  fides  of  brooks,  in  rocky  places, 
and  its  #em,  which  is  about  the  fize  ofagoofe  quill, 
iprings  up  like  that  of  angelica,  reaching  about  a  foot 
and  an  half  from  the  ground.  It  bears  bunches  of  berries 
in  all  refpects  like  thofe  of  the  elder,  only  rather  larger. 
Thefe  are  of  fuch  a  balfamic  nature,  that  when  infufed  in 
fpirits,  they  make  a   moft   palatable  and  reviving  cordial. 

S  A  R  S  A  P  A  R  I  L  L  A.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
which  is  the  moft  eftimable  part  of  it,  is  about  ihe  fize  of 
a  goofe  quill,  and  runs  in  different  directions,  twined  and 
crooked  to  a  great  length  in  the  ground ;  from  the  princi- 
pal ftem  of  it  fpring  many  fraaller  fibres,  all  of  which  are 
tough  and  flexible.  From  the  root  immediately  fhoots  a 
ftalk  about  afoot  and  an  half  long,  which  at  the  top 
branches  into  three  items;  each  of  thefe  has  three  leaves, 
much  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  walnut  leaf ;  and  from  the 
fork  of  each  of  the  three  Items  grows  a  bunch  of  bluifh 
white  flowers,  refembling  thofe  of  the  fpikenard.  The 
bark  of  the  roots,  which  alone  fhould  be  ufed  in  medicine, 
is  of  a  bitterim  flavor,  but  aromatic.  It  is  defervedlv  ei- 
teemed  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  being  a  gentle  fudorific, 
and  very  powerful  in  attenuating  the  blood  when  impeded 
by  grofs  humours. 

GINSANG  is  a  root  that  was  once  fuppofed  to 
grow  only  in  Korea,  from  whence  it  was  ufually  exported 
to  Japan,  and  by  that  means  found  its  way  to  Europe  : 
but  it  has  been  lately  discovered  to  bealfo  a  native  of 
North-America,  where  it  grows  to  as  great  perfection, 
and  is  equally  valuable.  It's  root  is  like  a  fmall  carrot, 
but  not  fo  taper  at  the  end  ;  it  is  iometimes  divided  into 
two  or  more  branches,  in  all  other  refpecls  it  ref.m- 
bles  farfaparilla,  in  its  growth.  The  tafte  of  the  root  is 
bitterim.  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia  it  bears  a  great 
price,  being  there  confidered  as  a  panacea,  and  is  the  laft 
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refuge  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  diforders.  When  chew- 
ed it  certainly  is  a  great  flrengthener  of  the  ftomach. 

GOLD  THREAD.  This  is  a  plant  of  the  fmall 
vine  kind,  which  grows  in  fwampy  places,  and  lies  on  the 
ground.  The  roots  fpread  themfelves  juft  under  thefurfacc 
of  the  morafs,  and  are  eafily  drawn  up  by  handfuls,. 
They  refemble  a  large  entangled  fkein  of  thread,  of  a  fine, 
bright  gold  color  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  would  yield  a 
beautiful  and  permanent  yellow  dye.  It  is  alfo  greatly  ef. 
teemed  both  by  the  Indians  and  colonics,  as  a  remedy  for 
any  forenefs  in  the  mouth,  but  the  taffce  of  it  is  exquifitely 
bitter. 

SOLOMO  N's  SEAL  is  a  plant  that  grows  on 
the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in  rich  meadow  land.  It  rifes 
in- the  whole  to  about  three  feet  high,  the  (talks  being 
two  kety  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fpread  themfelves  and 
reach  a  foot  further.  A  part  in  every  root  has  an  impref- 
fion  upon  it  about  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  which  appears 
as  if  it  was  made  by  a  feal,  and  from  thefe  it  receives  its 
name.  It  is  greatly  valued  on  account  of  its  being  a  fine 
purifier  of  the  blood. 

DEVIL's  BIT  is  another  wild  plant,  which 
grows  in  the  fields,  and  receives  its  name  from  a  print 
that  feems  to  be. made  by  teeth  in  the  roots.  The  Indi- 
ans fay  that  this  was  once  an  univerfal  remedy  for  every 
diforder  that  human  nature  is  incident  to  ;  but  fome  of  the 
evil  fpints  envying  mankind  the  pofTerlion  of  fo  efficacious 
a  medicine,  gave  the  root  a  bite,  which  deprived  it  of  a 
great  part  of  its  virtue. 

BLOOD  ROOT.  A  fort  of  plantain  that  fprings 
out  of  the  ground  in  fix  or  feven  long,  rough  leaves, 
the  veins  of  which  are  red;'  the  root  of  it  is  like  a  fmall 
carrot,  both  in  color  and  appearance;  when  broken,  the 
in  fide  of  it  is  of  a  deeper  color  than  the  outfide,  and  diffils 
feveral  drops- of  juice  that  look  like  blood,  This  is  a 
ilrong  emetic^  but  a  very  dangerous  one, 
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HERB  S. 


Balm,  Nettles,  Cinque  Foil,  Eyebright,  Sanicfe, 
Plantain,  Rattle  Snake  Plantain,  Poor  Robin's  Plantain, 
Toad  Plantain,  Maiden  Hair,  Wild  Dock,  Rock  Liver- 
wort, Noble  Liverwort,  Bloodwort,  Wild  Beans,  Ground 
Ivy,  Water  C'refles,  Yarrow,  May  Weed,  Gargit,  Skunk 
Cabbage  or  Poke,  Wake  Robin,  Betonv,  Scabious,  Mul- 
len, Wild  Peafe,  Moufe  Ear,  Wild  Indigo,  Tobacco,  and 
Cat  Mint. 

SANICLE  has  a  root  which  is  thick  towards  the 
upper  part, and  full  of  fmall  fibres  below;  the  leaves  of 
it  are  broad,  roundifh,  hard,  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  min- 
ing green  ;  a  (talk  rifes  from  thefe  two  to  the  height  of 
a  foot,  which  is  quite  fmooth  and  free  from  knots,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  are  feveral  fmall  flowers  of  a  reddiili  white, 
fhaped  like  a  wild  rofe.  A  tea  made  of  the  root  is  vulne- 
rary and  balfamic. 

RATTLE  SNAKE  PLANTAIN.  This 
ufeful  herb  is  of  the  plantain  kind,  and  its  leaves,  which 
fpread  themfelves  on  the  ground,  are  about  one  inch  and 
an  half  wide,  and  five  inches  long;  from  the  centre  of 
thefearifesa  fmall  ftalk,  nearly  fix  inches  long,  which 
bears  a  little  white  flower  ;-  the  root  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  goofe  quill,  and  much  bent  and  divided  into  feveral 
branches.  The  leaves  of  this,  herb  are  more  efficacious 
than  any  other  part  of  it  for  the  bite  of  the-  reptile  from 
which  itreceivesits  name  ;  and  being  chewed  and  applied 
immediately  to  the  wound,  and  fome  of  the  juice  fwal- 
lowed,  feldom  fails  of  averting  every  dangerous  fymptom. 
So  convinced  are  the.  Indians  of  the  power  of  this  in- 
fallible antidote,  that  for  a  trifling  bribe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quor, they  will  at  any  time  permit  a  rattle  fnake  to  drive 
his  fangs  into  their  flefh.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  dur- 
ing thofe  months  in  which  the  bite  of  thefe  creatures  is 
mofl  venomous,  this  remedy  for  it  is  in  its  greateft  perfec- 
tion, and  moft  luxuriant  in  its  growth. 

POOR 
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POOR  ROBINS  PLANTAIN  is  of  the  fame 
fpeciesasthelaft,  but  more  diminutive  in  every  refpecl ; 
it  receives  its  name  from  its  fize,  and  the  poor  land  on 
which  it  grows.  It  is  a  good  medicinal  herb,  and  often 
adminiftered  with  fuccefs  in  fevers  and  internal  weak* 
netfes. 

TOAD  PLANTAIN  refembles  the  common  plan- 
tain, only  it  grows  much  ranker,  and  is  thus  denominated 
becaufe  toads  love  to  harbor  under  it* 

ROCK  LIVERWORT  is  a  fort  of  Liver- 
wort  that  grows  on  rocks,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  kelp: 
or  mofs.  It  is  efteemed  as  an  excellent  remedy  againft 
declines. 

GARGIT  or  SKOKEisa  large  kind  of  weed, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  about  fix  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  and  an  half  broad;  th  .7  referable  thofe  of  fpinage 
in  their  color  and  texture,  but  not  in  fhape.  The  root  is 
very  large,  from  which  fpring  different  ftalks  that  run  eight 
or  ten  feet  highland  are  full  of  red  berries  •;  thefe :  hang  hi 
clutters  in  the  month  of  September,  and  are  generally 
called  pigeon  berries,  as  thcfe  birds  then  feed  on  them. 
When  the  leaves  firft  fpring  from  the  ground-,  after  being 
boiled,  they  are  a  nutritious  and  wholefome  vegetable, 
but  when  they  are  grown  nearly  to  their  full  fize,  they 
acquire  a  poitonous  quality.  The  roots  applied  to  the 
hands  or  feet  of  a  perfon  affii&ed  with  a  fever,  prove  a 
very  powerful  abforbent.  - 

SKUNK  CABBAGE  or  POKE  is  an  herb  that 
grows  in  moift  and  fwampy  places.  The  leaves  of  "it 
are  about  a  foot  long,  and  fix  inches  broad,  nearly  oval, 
but  rather  pointed.  The  roots  are  compofed  of  great 
numbers  of  fibres,  a  lotion  of  which  is  made  ufe  of  by 
the  people  in  the  colonies  for  the  cure  of  the  itch.  There 
jffnes  a  ftrongmuiky  fmell  from  this  herb,  fomething  like 
the  animal  of  the  fame  name,  before  defcribed,  and  on  that 
account  it  is  io  termed.- 

WAKE  R  O  B  I  N  is  an  herb  that  grows  in  fwam- 
py lands  ;  its  root  refembles  a  fmall   turnip,   and  if  tailed 
will  greatly  inflame  the  tongue,  and   immediately   convert 
it i from  its  natural  fhape  into  a  round-  hard  fubihmce  ; 
A  a  2  i&  • 
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in  wh'ch  ftate  it  will  continue  for  fome  time,  and  dur- 
ing this  no  other  part  of  the  mouth  will  be  affe&ed. 
But  when  dried,  it  lofes  its  aftringent  quality,  and  be- 
comes beneficial  to  mankind,  for  if  grated  into  cold  water, 
and  taken  internally,  it  is  very  good  for  all  complaints 
of  the  bowels. 

WILD  INDIGO  isan  herb  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  as  that  from  whence  indigo  is  made  in  the  fouthern 
colonies.  It  grows  in  one  flalk  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
inches  from  the  ground,  when  it  divides  into  many 
branches,  from  which  ifTue  a  great  number  of  fmall  hard 
bluifh  leaves  that  fpread  to  a  great  breadth,  and  among 
thefe  it  bears  a  yellow  flower  ;  the  juice  of  it  has  a  very 
difagreeable  fcent. 

CAT  MINT  has  a  woody  root,  divided  into  fe- 
veral  branches,  and  it  fends  forth  a  IMk  about  three  feet 
high;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  nettle  or  betony, 
and  they  have  a  ftrong  fmell  of  mint,  with  a  biting  acrid 
tafte.;  the  flowers  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and 
are  of  a  faint  purple  or  whitifh  color.  It  is  called  cat 
mint,  becaufe  it  is  faid  that  cats  have  an  antipathy  to 
it,  and  will  not  let  it  grow.  It  has  nearly  the  virtues 
of  common  mint.* 

FLOWER  S. 

Heart's  Eafe,  Lillies  red  and  yellow,  Pond  Lillies, 
Cow  flips,  May  Flowers,  Jeflamine,  Honevfuckles,  Rock 
Honeyfuckles,  Rofes  red  and  white,  Wild  Hollyhock, 
Wild  Pinks,  Golden  Rod.  ' 

I  fliall  not  enter  into  a  minute  defcription  of  the  flow- 
ers above  recited,  b"t  only  juft  obferve,  that  they  much 
refemble  thofe  of  the  fame  name  which  grow  in  Europe, 
and  are  as  beautiful  in  color,  and  as  perfect  in  odor,  as 
they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  their  wild,  uncultivated 
flate. 

FARINA- 


*  For  an  account  of  Tobacco,  fee  a  tnatife   I  have  fublijlitd 
in  the  culture  of  that  plant, 
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Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  Wild  Rice,  Beans,  the. 
Squafh,  &c. 

MAIZE  or  INDIAN  CORN  grows  from  fix  to 
ten  feet  high,  on  a  flalk  full  of  joints,  which  is  ftifT  and 
folid,  and  when  green,  abounding  with  a  fweet  juice. 
The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  retd9  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad.  The  flowers  which 
are  produced  at  fomediftanee  from  the  fruit  qn  the  fame 
plant,  grow  like  the  ears  of  oats,  and  are  fbmetimes  white, 
yellow,  or  of  a  purple  color.  The  feeds  are  as  large  as 
peafe,  and  like  them  quite  naked  and  fmooth,  but  of  a 
roundifn  furfaee,  rather  comprefTed.  One  fpike  generally 
confifts  of  about  fix  hundred  grains,  which  are  placed 
clofely  together  in  rows  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  and 
fometimes  twelve.  This  corn  is  very  wholefome,  eafy  of 
digeftion,  and  yields  as  good  nourifhment  as  any  other 
fort.  After  the  Indians  have  reduced  it  into  meal  by 
pounding  it,  they  make  cakes  of  it,  and  bake  them  before 
the  fire.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  fome  nations  eat 
it  in  cakes  before  it  is  ripe,  in  which  ftate  it  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  and  extremely  nutritive. 

WILD  RICE.  This  grain,  which  grows  in  the 
greateft  plenty  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  North- 
America,  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  that  country.  Exclufive  of  its  utility  as  a 
fupply  of  food  for  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies,  who  inha- 
bit this  part  of  the  continent,  and  obtained  without  any 
other  trouble  than  that  of  gathering  it  in,  the  fweetnefs 
and  nutritions  quality  of  it  attracts  an  infinite  number  of 
wildfowl  of  every  kind,  which  flock  from  diftant  climes, 
to  enjoy  this  rare  rtpaii ;  and  by  it  become  inexpreffibly. 
fat  and  delicious.  In  future  periods  it  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  infant  colonies,  as  it  will  afford  them  a  pre- 
fent  fupport,  until,  in  the  courfe  of  cultivation,  other  fup- 

plies 
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plies  may  be  produced  ;  whereas  in  thole  realms  which 
are  not  furnifhed  with  this    bounteous  gift   of  nature, 
even  if  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the  foil    good,  the 
iirft  fettlers  are  often  expofed   to  great   hardfhips  from  the 
want  of  an  immediate  refource  for  neceflary  food.     This  « 
ufeful  grain  grows  in  the  water  where  it  is  about  two  feet 
deep,  and  where  it  finds  a  rich,  muddy  foil.     The  ftalks 
of  it,  and  the  branches  or  ears  that  bear  the  feed,   re-  - 
femble  oats  both  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  grow-  - 
ing.    The  flalks  are  full  of  joints,  and  rife  more  than 
eight  feet  above  the  water.    The  natives  gather  the  grain 
in  the  following  manner  :  Nearly  about  the  time  that  it 
begins  to  turn  from  its  milky  ftate  and  to  ripen,  they  run 
their  canoes  into  the  midit  of  it,  and  tying  bunches  of  it 
together,  juft  below  the  ears,  with  bark,  leave   it  in  this 
fituation  three  or  four  weeks  longer,  till   it  is  perfectly 
ripe.     About  the  latter  end   of  September  they  return  to 
the  river,  when  each   family  having  its  feparate  allotment,  , 
and  being  able  to  diftinguifh  their  own   property  by  the 
manner  of  fattening  the  fheaves,  gather  in  the  portion  that 
belongs   to  them.     This   they  do  by  placing  their  canoes 
clofe  to  the   bunches  of  rice,  in  fuch  pofition  as  to  re- 
ceive  the  grain  when- it  falls,  and  then  beat  it  out,  with  ; 
pieces  of  wood  formed   for  that  purpofe.     Having  done; 
this,  they  dry  it  with  fmoke,  and    afterwards    tread   or 
nib  off  the  outfide  hufk^  when  it  is  fit  for  ufe  they  put 
itinto  the  fkins  of  fawns,   or  young  buffalos,  taken  off 
nearly  whole  for  this  purpofe,  and  fewed   into   a   fort  of  * 
fack,  wherein  they  preferve  it  till  the  return  of  their  har- 
vest.    It  has  been  the  fubjecV  of  much  fpeculation,  why 
this  fpontaneous  grain  is  not  found  in  any  other  regions  * 
of  America,  or   in  thofe  countries  fituated  in  the  fame 
parallels  of  latitude,  where  the  waters  are  as  apparently 
adapted  for  its  growth  as  in  the  climate  I   treat  of.     As 
for  inftance,  none  of  the  countries  that  lie   to  the   fouth 
and  eaft  of    the    great  lakes,    even  from  the  provinces 
north  of  the  Carolina,  to  the  extremities  of  Labradore, 
produce  any    of   this    grain.     It  is  true   I  found   great 
quantities  of  it   in  the   watered  lands   near  Detroit,   be- 
tween Lake   Huron    and  Lake  Erie,  but  on   inquiry    I 
learned  that  it  never  arrived  nearer  to   maturity  than  jufl 

to 
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to  bloflbm  ;  after  which  it  appeared  blighted,  and  died 
away.  This  convinces  me  that  the  north-weft  wind,  a*  I 
have  before  hinted,  is  much  more  powerful  in  thefe  than 
in  the  interior  parts  ;  and  that  it  is  more  inimical  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  after  it  has  paired  over  the  lakes,  and 
become  united  with  the  wind  which  joins  it  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north,  than  it  is  further  to  the  wHtward. 

BEANS.  Thefe  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  as 
the  European  beans,  but  are  not  much  larger  than  the 
fmalleft  iize  of  them.  They  are  boiled  by  the  Indians, 
and  eaten  chiefly  with  bear's  flefh. 

The  SQUASH.  They  have  alfo  feveral  fpeeies  of; 
the  MELON  or  PUMPKIN,  which  by  fome  ire 
called  fquafries,  and  which  ferve  many  nations  partly  as 
afubflifcite  for  bread.  Of  thefe  there  is  the  round,  the 
crane-neck,  the  fmali  flat,  and  the  large  oblong  fquafhv 
The  fmaller  forts  being  boiled,  are  eaten  during  the 
fummer  as  vegetables ;  and  are  all  of  a  pleafing  flavor. 
The  crane-neck,  which  greatly  excels  all  the  others,  are 
ufually  hung  up  for  a  winter's  ftore,  and  hi  this  manner 
.might  be  preferved  for  ieveral  months* 
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Tf  n  .0unti!rcs    that  Iie   between   thc   ^eat  lake 
and  IW  Miffiffippj ,  and  from  thence  fouthwarc 

?JS  ? T3'  3,t^gh  m  the  midft  of  a  hrge  con. 
tinem,  and  at  a  great  difhnce  from  the  fea,  are  fo  fituat 
ed,  that  a  communication  between  them  and  other  realm* 
might  conveniently  be  opened  ;  by  which  means  thofe 
empires  or  colonies  that  may  hereafter  be  founded  01 
plantedtheremw.il  be  rendered  commercial  ones.  The 
great  River  Mi ffiffippi,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  them,  will  enable  their  inhabitants  to  efhblifh  an  in, 
ercourfe  with  foreign,  climes,  equally  as  well  as  the  Eu- 
phrates,  the  Nde  the  Danube,  or  the  Wolga  do  thofe 
people  which  dwell  on  their  banks,  and  who  have  no  other 
convenience  for  exporting  the  produce  of  their  own  coun- 
try, or  for  importing  thofe  of  others,  than  boats  and  vef- 
lels  of  light  burden  :  notwithftanding  which,  they  have 
become  powerful  and  opulent. ffctes*  J 

The  Miffiffippi,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  runs  from 
north  tofoutb,.and  pa(Tes  through  the  moft  fertile  and 
temperate  part  of  North-America,  excluding  only  the 
extremities  of  it,  which  verge  both  on  the  torrid  and  frU 
gid  zones.  Thus  favorably  fituated,  when  once  its  banks 
are  covered  with  inhabitants,  they  need  not  long  be  at  a 
lots  for  means  to  eftablifh-an  extenfive  and  profitable  com- 
me£e>  They  wiU  find  the  C0Untl7  towards  the  fouth  al- 
moft  fpontaneouhy  producing  fiik,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
tobacco ;  and  the  more  northern  parts,  wine,  oil,  beef, 
tallow,  fkins,  buffalo-wool,  and  furs*,  with  lead,  copper, 
iron,  coals,  lumber,  corn,  rice,  and  fruits,  befides  earth 
and  barks  for  dying. 

Thefe  articles,  with  which  it  abounds  even  to  profu- 
fion,  may  be  tranfported  to  the  ocean  through  this  river 
without  greater  difficulty  than  that  which  attends  the 
conveyance  of  merchandize  down  fome.  of  thole  I  have.: 

juS* 
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jttft  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  the.  Mifliflippi  being 
the  boundary  between  the  Englifh  and  Spani(h  fettle- 
merits,- and  the  Spaniards  in  potleflion  of  the  mouth  of 
it,  they  may  obftrudt  the  paffage  of  it  and  greatly  dif- 
hearten  thofe  who  make  the  nrfr.  attempts ;  yet  when 
the  advantages  that  will  certainly  arife  to  fettlers,  are 
known,  multitudes  of  adventures,  allured  by  the  prof- 
peel:  of  fuch  abundant  riches,  will  flock  to  it,  and  efta- 
blifh  themfelves,  though  at  the  expence  of  rivers  of 
blood. 

But  fliould  the  nation  that  happens  to  be  in  poflefli- 
on  of  New  Orleans  prove  unfriendly  to  the  internal  fet- 
tlers, they  may  find  a  way  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by 
the  river  Iberville,  which  empties  itfelffrom  the 'Mifliflip- 
pi, after  palling  through  Lake  Maurepas,  into  Lake 
Ponchartrain,  which  has  a  communication  with  the  fea 
within  the  borders  of  Weft  Florida.  The  River  Iber- 
ville branches  off  from  the  Mifliflippi  about  eighty  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  and  though  it  is  at  prefent  choked 
up  in  fome  parts,  it  might  at  an  inconfiderable  expence 
be  made  navigable,  fo  as  to  aniwer  all  the  purpofes  pro- 
posed. 

Although  the  Englifli  have  acquired  fince  the  laft 
peace  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts 
than  were  ever  obtained  before,  even  by  the  French,  yet 
many  of  their  productions  ftill  remain  unknown.  And 
though  I  was  not  deficient  either  in  alfiduity  or  attention 
during  the  fliort  time  I  remained  in  them,  yet  I  mufl 
acknowledge  that  the  intelligence  I  gained  was  not  fo 
perfect  as  I  could  wifh,  and  that  it  requires  further  re- 
fearches  to  make  the  world  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  real  value  of  thefe  long  hidden  realms. 

The  parts  of  the  Mifliflippi  of  which  no  furvey  -has 
hitherto  been  taken,  amount  to  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred miles,  following  the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  that  is, 
from  the  Illinois  to  the  Ouifconfin  Rivers.  Plans  of 
fuch  as  reach  from  the  former  to  the  Gulp  of  Mexi- 
co, have  been  delineated  by  feveral  hands  and  1  have. 
the  pleafure  to  find  that  an  actual  furvey  of  the  inter- 
mediate  parts  of  the  Mifliflippi,  between  the  Illinois 
River   and  the  fea,   which  the  Ohio,  Cherokee,  and  Oua- 

bache 
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bache  Rivers,  taken  on  the  fpot  bv  a  very  ingenioi 
Gentleman,*  is  now  publifhed.  I 'flatter  myfelf  th; 
the  obfervations  therein  contained,  which  have  been  mad 
by  one  whofe  knowledge  of  the  parts  therein  defcribe 
was  acquired  by  a  perfona!  inveftigation,  aided  by  a  foli 
judgement,  will  confirm  the  remarks  I  have  made,  an 
promote  the  plan  I  am  here   recommending. 

_  I  fhall  alfo  here  give  a  concife  defcription  of  each,  be 
ginning,  according  to  the  rule  of  geographers,  witl 
that  which  lies  moil  to  the  north. 

It   is  however  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  before  the* 
fettle.nents  can  be  eftablifned,  grants    muft  be   procure( 
in  the  manner  cr.flomary  on  fuch  occafions,  and   the  land; 
bepurchafedofthofe  who  have  acquired  a  right  to  therr 
by  along  po£effion  ;  but  no  greater  difficultyVili   attenc 
the  completion  of  this  point,   than   the  original  founder* 
of  every  colony  on  the  continent  met   with  to  obflrucl 
their  intentions;,  and  the  number  of  Indians  who   inhabit 
thefe  tracts  being  .greatly  inadequate  to   their   extent,  it  h 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  they  will   readily  give  up  for   a 
reafonable  con  federation,    territories  that  are  of  little  ufe 
to  them;  or  remove  for  the  accommodation  of  their  new 
neighbours,  to  lands  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the   Mif- 
fiflippi,  the   navigation   of  which  is  not  eflential  to  the 
-welfare  of  their  communities. 
m  No.  I.  The  country  within  thefe  Uses,  From  its  filia- 
tion, is  colder   than  any   of  the  others;  yet  I  am   con- 
vinced that  the  air  is  much  more  temperate  than  in  thofe 
provinces  that  lie   in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
eaft  of  it.     The -foil  is  excellent,   and  there   is  a  great 
deal  of  land  that  is  free  from  woods  in  the   parts  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Mi ffiilippi  ;  whilfton  the  contrary   the  north- 
-eaftern  borders    oi  it  are  well    wooded.     Towards    the 
heads    of  the    River  Saint    Croix,    rice    grous  in     great 
plenty,   .and   there    is    abundance  of    copper.     Thoueh 
the  falls  of  Saint  Anthony   are  fitu  <ted   at  the  fouth-eaft 
corner  of  this  divTion,  yet  that  impediment    will  not  to. 
tally  obfiruft  the  navigation,  as   the  River  Saint  Croix, 

which 
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which  runs  through  a  great  part  of  the  fouthem  fide  of 
it,  enters  the  Miiliffippi-  juft  below  the  Falls,  and  flows 
with  fo  gentle  a  current,  that  it  affords  a  convenient  na- 
vigation for  boats.  This  tract  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles  from  rrorth-eaft  to  fouth-weft. 

No.  II.  This  tract,  as  I  have  already  defcribed  it  in 
my  Journal,  exceeds  the  higheft  encomiums  I  can  give 
it;  notwithstanding  which  it  is  entirely  uninhabited, 
and  the  profufion  of  bleffings  that  nature  has  fhowered 
on  this  heavenly  fpot,  return  unenjoyed  to  the  lap  from 
whence  they  fprang.  Lake  Pepin,  as  I  have  termed  it 
after  the  French,  lies  within  thefe  bounds;  but  the  lake 
to  which  that  name  properly  belongs  is  a  little  above 
the  River  St.  Groix  ;  however,  as  all  the  traders  call 
the  lower  lake  by  that  name,  I  have  fo  denominated  it, 
contrary  to  the  information  I  received  from  the  Indians. 
This  colony  lying  in  unequal  angles,  the  dimenfions  of 
it  cannot  be  exactly  give»,  but  it  appears  to  be  on  an 
average  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long,  and  eighty 
broad.  • 

No.  III.  The  greateft  part  of  this  divifion  is  fituated 
on  the  River  Ouifconfin,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  till  it  reaches  the 
carrying  place  that  divides  it  from  the  Fox  River.  The 
land  which  is  contained  within  its  limits,- is  in  fome  parts 
mountainous,  and  in  the  other  confifts  of  fertile  meadows 
and  fine  pafturage.  It  is  fumifhed  alfo  with  a  great 
deal  of  good  timber,  and,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miffiffippi  and  its  branches,  has  much 
fine,  open,  clear  land,  proper  for  cultivation.  To 
thefe  are  added  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  riches,  in  a 
number  of  lead  mines  which  lie  at  a  little  diftsnce  from 
the  Ouifconfin  towards  the  fouth,  and  appear  to  be  un- 
commonly full  of  ore/-  Although  the  Saukies  and  Oi> 
tagaumies  inhabit  a  part  of  this  tract,  the  whole  of 
the  lands  under  their  cultivation  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred  acres.  It  is  in  length  from  eaft  tp  weft  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and :  about  eighty  from  north 
tofcuth.  • 
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No^  IV.  This  colony  confifts  of  lands  of  various 
denominations,  fome  of  which  are  verv  good,  and  other* 
very  bad.  The  belt  is  fituated  on  'the  borders  of  the 
Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  River,  where  there  are  innu- 
merable acres  covered  with  fine  grafs,  moft  part  of  which 
grows  to  an  aftonifhiug  height.  This  river  will  afford  a 
good  navigation  for  boats  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
courfe,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  mile*, 
except  between  the  Winnebago  Lake,  and  °the  Green 
Bay-  where  there  are  feveral  carrying-places  in  the  fpace 
of  thirty  miles.  The  Fox -River  is  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  abundance  of  rice  that  grows  on  its  fhores,  and 
the  almoit  infinite  numbers  of  wild  fow!  that  frequent 
us  banks.  The  land  which  lies  near  it  appears  to  be.  very 
fertile,  and  promifesto  produce  a  fufficient  fupply  of  all 
the  necetfaries  of  life  for  any  number  of  inhabitants.  A 
communication  might  be  opened  by  thofe  who  mall  fettle 
here,  either  through  the  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan, 
Lake  Huron,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake' Ontario  with  Ca- 
nada, or  by  way  of  the  Ouifconfin  into,  the  Mifiiffippi. 
This  divifion  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  long 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  broad. 

No.  V.  This  is  an  excellent  tract  of  land,  and, 
confidering  its  interior  fituation,  has  greater  advantages 
than  could  be  expected  ;  for  having  the  Mifiifiippi  on 
its  weftern  borders,  and  the  Illinois  on  its  fouth-eaft, 
it  has  as  free  a  navigation  as  moft  of  the  others. 
The  northern  parts  of  it  are  fomewhat  mountainous, 
but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  clear  land,  the  foil  of 
which  is  excellent,  with  many  fine  fertile  meadows,  and 
not  a  few  rich  mines.  It  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  from 
eaft  to  weft. 

No.  VI.  This  colony  being  fituated  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Rivers  Illinois  and  Ouabache,  the  former  of 
which  empties  itfeif  immediately  into  the  MilTifiippi,  and 
the  latter  into  the  fame  river  by  means  of  the  Onio, 
will  readily  find  a  communication  with  the  fea  through 
thefe.  Having  alfo  the  River  Miamis  patting  through 
it,  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie,  an  iniercourfe  might  be 
eftablifhed  with  Canada  alio  by  way  of  the  lakes,  as  be- 
fore 
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fare  pointed  out.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  rich  fertile 
land,  and  though  more  inland  than  any  of  the  others, 
will  be  as  valuable  an  acquifition  as  the  beft  of  them. 
From  north  to  fouth  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty 
miles,  from  eaft  to  well  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

No.  VII.  This  divifion  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
foregoing.  Its  northern  borders  lying  adjacent  to  the 
Illinois  'river,  and  its  wefrern  to  the  Miffirlipp?,  the 
fitttation  of  it  for  eftablifhing  a  commercial  iritercr urfe 
with  foreign  nations  is  very  commodious.  It.  abounds 
with  all  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  and  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  north  to  foifth,  and  fixty  miles  from 
e.ift  to  weft  ;  but  the  confines  of  it  being  more  irregular 
than  the  others,  I  cannot  exactly  afecrtain  the  dimensions 

of  it. 

No.  VIII.  This  colony  having  the  River  Ouabache 
running  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  Ohio  for  its 
fouthern  boundary,  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  free  na- 
vigation. It  extends  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  from 
eaft  to  weft. 

No.  IX.  X.  and  XI.  being  -fimilar  in  iltuation,  and 
furnifhed  with  nearly  the  fame  conveniencies  as  all  the 
others,  I  (hall  only  give  their  dimenfions.  No.  IX.  is 
about  eighty  miles  each  way,  but  not  exactly  fquare. 
No.  X.  is  nearly  in  the  fame  form,  and  about  the  fame 
extent.  No.  XT.  is  much  larger,  being  at  lead  one 
hundred  and  fifti  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  from  eaft  to  weft,  as  nearly  as  from  its  ir- 
regularity it  is  poflible  to  calculate. 

After  the  defcriptjon  of  this  delightful  country  I  have 
already  given,  I  need  not  repeat  that  all  the  fpots  I  have 
thus  pointed  out  as  proper  for  colonization,  abound  not 
only  with  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  being  well  ftored 
with  rice,  deer,  buffaloes,  bears,  &c.  but  produce  in 
equal  abundance  fuch  as  may  be  termed  luxuries,  or 
at  leaft  thofe  articles  of  commerce  before  recited 
which  the  inhabitants  of  it  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
exchanging  for  the  needful  productions  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

The 
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The  difcovery  of  a  north-wed:  parTage  to  India  has 
been  the  fubjeft  of  innumerable  difquifitions.  Many  ef- 
forts hkewife  have  been  made  by  way  of  Hudfon's  Bav 
to  penetrate  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  without  fuc- 
ceis.  I  Hiall  not  therefore  trouble  mvfdf  to  enumerate 
the  advantages  that  would  refult  from  this  much-wifhed- 
for  difcovery,  its  utility  being  already  too  well  known  to 
toe  commercial  world  to  need  any  elucidation;  I  (hall 
oniyconhnemyfelf  to  the  methods  that  appear  moil  pro- 
bable to  enfure  fucceis  to  future  adventurers. 

The  many  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made  for 
this  purpofe,  but  which  have  all  been  rendered  abortive, 
leem  to  have  turned  the  fpirit  of  making  ufefnl  refearcfces 
into  another  channel,  and  this  mofl  interesting  one  has 
aimofl:  been  given  up  as  impracticable;  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion, their  failure  rather  proceeds  from  their  beinV  be- 
gun  at  an  improper  place,  than  from  their  impractica- 
bility. r  . 

All  navigators  that  have  hitherto  gone  in  fearch  of 
this  paflage,  have  firft  entered  Hudfon's  Bav  ;  the  con- 
fequenceof  which  has  been,  that  having  fpent  the  fea- 
fon  during  which  only  rhofe  fea-s  are  navigable,  in 
exploring  many  of  the  numerous  inlets  lying  therein, 
and  this  without  difcovering  any  opening,  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  they  have  haftened  back  for 
fear  of  being  frozen  up,  and  coufequently  of  being 
obliged  to  continue  till  the  return  of  fummer  in  tbofe 
bleak  and  dreary  realms.  Even  fuch  as  have  perceived 
the  coafts  to  enfold  themfelves,  and  who  have  of  courfe 
entertained  hopes  of  fucceeding,  have  been  deterred 
from  profecuting  their  voyage,  left  the  winter  mould 
fet  in  before  they  could  reach  a  more  temperate  cli- 
mate. 

ThefeapprelienGons  have  difcouraged  the  boldeft  ad- 
venturers from  completing  the  expeditions  in  which  they 
have  engaged,  and  frustrated  every  attempt.  But  as 
it  has  been  difcovered  by  fuch  as  have  failed  into  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  there  are 
many  inlets  which  v^vgQ  towards  Pludfoivs  Bay,-  it  is 
net  to  be    doubted     but  that  a  paiTage  might  be  made 
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out  from  that  quarter,  if  it  be  fought  for  at  a  proper 
feafon.  And  fhould  thefe  expectations  be  difappointed, 
the  explorers  would  not  be  in  the  fame  hazardous  fixati- 
on with  thofe  who  fet  out  from  Hud fon's  Bay,  for  they 
will  always  be  fnre  of  a  fafe  retreat,  through  an  open  fea, 
to  warmer  regions,  even  after  repeated  difappointments. 
And  this  confidence  will  enable  them  to  proceed  with 
greater  refolution,  and  probably  be  the  means  of  effect- 
ing what  too  much  circumfpection  or  timidity  has  pre- 
vented. 

Thefe  reafons  for  altering  the  plan  of  inquiry  after 
this  convenient  paflage,  carry  with  them  fuch  conviction, 
that  in  the  year  1774,  Richard  Whitworth,  Efq.  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Stafford,  a  gentleman  of  an  ex- 
tend ve  knowledge  in  geography,  of  an  active  enter- 
prifing  difpofition,  and  whofe  benevolent  mind  is  ever 
ready  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  from  the  reprefentations  made  to 
him  of  the  expediency  of  it  by  myfelf  and  others,  in- 
tend eel  to  travel  acrofs  the  continent  of  America,  that 
he  might  attempt  to  carry  a  fcheme  of  this  kind  into  exe- 
cution. 

He  defigned  to  have"  purfned  nearly  the  fame  route 
that  I  did;  and  after  having  built  a  fort  at  Lake  Pepin, 
to  have  proceeded  up  the  River  St.  Pierre,  and  from 
thence  up  a  branch  of  the  River  Mefforie,  till  having  dis- 
covered the  fource  of  the  Oregan  or  River  of  the  Weft, 
on  the  other  fide  the  fummit  of  the  lands  that  divide 
the  waters  which  run  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  from  thofe 
that  fall  into  ths  Pacific  Ocean,  he  would  have  failed 
down  that  river  to  the  place  where  it  is  faid  to  empty  if- 
felf  near  the  Straits  of  Annian. 

Having  there  eftablifbed  another  fettlement  on  [ome 
fpot  that  appeared  beft  calculated  for  the  fupport  of  his 
people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  forre  of  the  inlets  which 
tend  towards  the  north-eaft,  he  would  from  thence  have 
begun  his  refearches.  This  gentleman  was  to  have 
been  attended  in  the  expedition  by  Colonel  Rogers, 
myfelf,  and  others,  and  to  have  taken  out  with  h:m  a 
fufficient  number  of  artifi&rs  and  mariners  for  building 
the  forts  and    veiTels  cecefFary  on  the  occafion,  and  for 
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navigating  the  latter  ;  in  all,  not  lefs  than  fifty  or  fix! 
'men?  The  grants  and  other  requifites  for  this  purpoi 
were  even  nearly  compleated,  when  the  prefent  trouble 
in  America  began,  which  put  a  flop  to  an  enterprif 
that  prom i fed  to  be  of  inc<  nceivable  advantage  to  ih 
^Britifh  dominions. 
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